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•• Now prtye I to hem alle that herkne this little trettj or 
rede • . • if there be any thing that displese hem^ I preye 
hern also that they arrette it to the defaute of myn unconninge 
and nat to my nvill^ that wolde ful fayn have seyd bettre if 
1 hadde had conninge^^ — Chaucer. 
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THE MOSELLE 



INTRODUCTION 

THE VIBOIN OF LORRAINE 

In a bend of the river over against Bremm lies the ruin 
of Kloster Stuben. Its roofless walls are but a few 
yards from the stream, and as the wayfarer descends 
by the vineyard path from Cochem towards the end of 
the day the sunset appears to him in a series of red 
flashes through the eastern windows so that he could 
almost suppose the devastating soldiery of King Louis 
were abroad again. But just roimd the bend, where the 
water swirls and throws up the silt which has converted 
the island of Stuben into a peninsula, passes slowly a 
MoseUe hay-boat, a queer high-prowed float with half a 
rick of rich meadow-grass stacked upon it. The farmer- 
boatman does little more than pole the float away from 
the shore periodically, whilst two children trail their 
hands in the water overside. A little later there will 
be a nightingale in the nut trees behind the ruin, 
descendant perchance of those very *' overworldly 
singers " whom Saint Bernard of Clairvaux banished 
hither from his monastery of Himmelrode because 
their singing enticed the monks to secular delights 
and threatened the break up of the Cistercian rule. 
And if the moon be at the full there may appear, as 
the chroniclers relate, the figure of the Blessed Saint 

A 



2 THE MOSELLE 

Helena, bearing again to her beloved city the Lance of 
Calvary and the Holy Coat. . . . 

That is in few words an epitome of half Moselle. 
For the other half, still in humble epitome, you 
must go a long day's journey up the river and come 
again at eventide to the narrow path leading to the 
Landshut above Bemcastel. The hill rises steeply 
after the comer of the Last Crusader ; there is a stone 
wall on the outer side of the old approach, but inside 
the ruin of the once magnificent castle there is a 
wooden bench and a worn deal table, and an old 
vintner to bring a tall Roman glass of yellow wine. 
From the bench it is possible to look straight down over 
the sharply sloping vineyards to the bridge of Cues 
and the moonlit windows of Nicholas' hospital. From 
the breach of the wall eastwards one can see the 
roof of the church and the lights that flash as they 
did of old along the valley of Deep Brook. The lights 
are in the casements of timbered Renaissance houses, 
such as are to be found rarely so numerous and in such 
perfection as in the villages of Moselle. It is a scene 
of the Middle Ages, so picturesque that, looking upon it 
for the first time, one is inclined to think it almost a 
stage-setting, too perfect to be true in the twentieth 
century. Both at Stuben and in the Landshut there is 
a curious silence that causes even strangers to speak 
softly as in a sanctuary. And at last, if the traveller 
be favoured, Moritz of Cues or Moenhardt of Moselkem, 
old men who have pilgrimaged hither perhaps every 
Saturday evening during simimer for thirty years, will 
open his lips to tell in the soft dialect of the river 
the story of the Last Crusader or of Baldwin's Last 
Watch. • . . 

That is the second picture of Moselle. Not that 
ruins and legends are the only features of the river ; 
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perhaps they are not even the chief features, any more 
than the setting to a Grand Opera is its most important 
part. Moselle, Schiller's ^' Virgin of Lorraine," has at last 
that which for centuries Rhine, the German emblem 
of manhood, has for ever lost. She has grace and peace. 
" At length," they will tdl you on Moselle, " the Valley 
inherits the blessing sent with St. Peter's staff to 
Treves, x^pt9 vfihf teal eipijvrj,^^ She is wistful in the 
rain, laughing and sprightly in the sunshine, dear and 
dean as she was when Ausonius praised her transparent 
water sixteen hundred years ago. True, a little 
tinkling engine draws a wide-windowed train along 
the reaches, where as little as two years ago there was 
no hurried travel of any kind ; but there is no canalisation, 
so there are no factories and no heavy barge-traffic. 
The river belongs to the white passenger boats (run by 
a company which considers the demands of a poet) 
and to the hay-boats and world-old ferries. There is 
but little difference between the slow stream-borne 
ferries of to-day and those pictured on the vases and 
tablets found amongst the ruins of Caesar's palace at 
Neumagen: the Moselle is still the Virgin river, still 
'' Virgo Mosella." And as the river so is her wine. 
The " Rhine wine," says Trinius, " courses like fire 
through the veins ; its bouquet is stronger, its quality 
fuller. But delicate, fragrant, enticing, entrancing with 
infinite refinement of bouquet, infinitely spicy on the 
tongue, is the vintage of Moselle." You open a bottle 
of good Moselle and the whole room is full of the 
fragrance of it ... it is feminine in character and per- 
vading in effluence. Of the wine as of the river Schiller 
might well write " Virgo Mosella." 

Ziehe nicht am Rhein ! We have, if you can believe 
it, passed out of the romantic epoch. We are weary 
of knights and ladies fair, of chargers and palfreys and 
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mythical dragons and legendary loves. Zeppelins fly 
or fall over the towers of Altenahr, and aeroplanes 
swerve in the air currents rising from the narrow 
valley of the Lahn. " The real Rhine traveller," writes 
a Oerman who signs himself * grumbler,' ^' the traveller 
who went on his slow pilgrimage from castle to castle, 
from vineyard to vineyard, is almost extinct. It were 
useless to deny that romantic enthusiasm, call it senti- 
mentality if you will, in the men of our generation is 
rapidly dying out. It lasted only a very little while. 
Goethe was a Rhinelander, but he cared nothing for 
damsels of the stately castles, nothing for loyal knights, 
or for the ruins that preserve their memories. And we 
in our day grow as careless of them as he. Romanticism 
in life and art dies at the hand of hustling and practical 
To-day. The cathedral of Cologne suffers from scrofula, 
and the ships that pass the Lorelei are laden not with 
minnesingers but with margarine.'' 

Romance in fact is dead, and therefore the romantic 
Rhine is deserted. I wonder if that is all the truth or 
even any of the truth. They still tell the tale of the 
"" English Lord" who spent all his declining years 
travelling up and down the Rhine on the fast steamers 
because the restaurant on board was the only place 
where he could get a decent beefsteak : also if you 
conceal your Baedeker and do not wear broad-bowed 
walking-shoes you may persuade some steward on one 
of the slow boats to teU the legend of the American 
who was in the middle of a plateful of excellent salmon 
imported from the Vistula when the band began to play 
^' Ich weiss nicht was soil es bedeuten " : the American 
started up from his seat and demanded that they 
should instantly stop that row and play a decent 
rag-time tune if they must play something. Then he 
went on with his salmon whilst the steamer passed 
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the Lorelei. And yet, the legend of the lord and the 
beefsteak is at least thirty years old ; dates therefore 
from the heyday of Ruritanian romanticism, not from 
the days when Romance was already dying or dead. 

From this one may gather hope. Not because 
" Romance is killed by hustling To-day," nor yet 
because we have grown out of Sentimentalism is the 
Rhine year by year more deserted, but because for 
centuries we have heard too much of its romance. It is 
the fate of aU places which become fashionable and 
find their way too often into the florid paragraphs of 
the railway companies. One hears latterly of people 
who for years have gone annually to Cornwall, and now 
have deserted it because it has become ^^the English 
Riviera. '* People have deserted the Rhine because 
it was no longer possible to form there their own im- 
pressions. The Rhine has become a list of guide-book 
catchwords — ^Bacharach, Bingen, Coblenz, Cologne, 
Groarshausen, Ehrenbreitstein, Rheinfels, and Sieben- 
burgen. These you must see because they are marked 
with a star, and those you may pass by because they 
are in small print. Here you may stay because it 
^' is a good centre for excursions " ; hence you must 
hurry forward because there are no star hotels, and the 
best of them is only " well spoken of '* and may have 
primitive sanitary arrangements. ^' Bruges is dead, 
London grey, Vienna quiet," writes one of the most 
brilliant of German feuilletonists, '^and yet it is 
never true. Never again true, never true always and 
for all. Only true for the traveller that knew it all 
before (from his guide-book). Your guide could not 
be rid of himself and his memories save by leaving 
them at Rheinfels or Rotterdam as one leaves a stick 
in a restaurant. Must all who follow him into that 
restaurant see only the walking-stick ? " Too many 
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people have left their walking-stick memories all along 
the Rhine, and they that follow see only the lost property. 

But there is a valley where if you will you can 
escape the guide-book and the lost walking-stick : can 
avoid the things that must be seen knowing that they 
are only finger-posts to the things that may be seen : 
can read a description and go to find it no more than a 
chapter-heading. For those who are weary of registered 
sights there is the Virgin valley of Moselle. There is 
doubtless somewhere a complete English guide to the 
Moselle : I have not been able to find one and do not 
pretend to write one. There are chapters in the Rhine 
guides ; there are stars and ^^ well spoken of " phrases ; 
there are a few catchwords — ^the Black Gate of Treves, 
the old church at Reil (which has vanished these fifty 
years), Schloss Eltz, and the Marienburg above Bullay. 
You can if you will safely omit everyone of these 
" sights '* ; they are finger-posts. It is true that some 
Philistine with a guide-book will or may ask if you 
liked the Porta Nigra and were disappointed with Eltz, 
but you will smile forgiveness out of a full knowledge 
of the absurdity of the questions : you will know that 
the one question is as much as to ask if you saw the 
front-door on a visit to Windsor, and the other, if you 
were disappointed with the footman's livery when you 
went to dine at the Mansion house. 

• ' • • • • • • 

What follows pretends to be no more than the 
record of some impressions left on one who was not 
altogether dependent upon guide-books and catchwords. 
There were wet days when a chance copy of the official 
record of Schinderhannes found in the cupboard of a 
Biedermeier bookcase made welcome reading. There 
were chance acquaintances, not always nor often the 
great and well bespoke, who told tant Men que mal 
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some legend of a saint or parable of a ruin, and there 
was at least one Catholic priest who knew why the 
boatman at an overloaded ferry called out that he had 
no room for Rictiovar, and why a vulgar little boy from 
whom I desired to buy some cherries made a long nose 
and shouted as he ran off ^^ Niklaschen net dat ! " 

And afterwards there were memories and more 
visits to Moselle, and whatsoever bore reference to the 
Virgin Valley was valuable : books to be rescued from 
twopenny barrows and pictures from shilling stalls. 
That is the way of those that Mosella has caught with 
the enchantment of her laughter and tears : but the 
record is never complete, the books and pictures never 
enough : you do not study a lady as you study Gk>ethe's 
Faust or the history of Rome, but you may tie up her 
letters with ribbon and never have enough of them, and 
you may fill many albums with presentments of her 

beauty. 

....... 

The Valley of laughter and the valley of tears. 
On the last evening that ever I spent in the Landshut 
overlooking Bemcastel, Moenhardt, whom they called 
the Child, spoke a parable about Moselle. ^^ No one,*' 
said he, ^^ that is not of her children can know and love 
Moselle in two seasons. She is the river of laughter 
or the river of tears, the river of solitude or the river 
of companionship. Never both. When the first frost 
is on the hills or the first great rains have begun to 
fall (this is an old complaint all along the river) the 
strangers fly from the river because they are not bom 
by its waters and cannot endure its tears as well as its 
laughter. To you all she is the summer stream, the 
river of hay-boats and sunsets. You know nothing of 
her tears.'' He went on to tell of the vintage. Once the 
grapes were gathered in the merry mood that belongs 
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to early autiunn. Now they have introduced the 
Spdt'Lese (late harvest), much to the advantage of the 
wine but to the detriment of the harvest poetry. All 
the picturesque vintage festivals, or nearly all of them, 
have disappeared. There are no more gay processions 
with ribands and music from the last strip of vineyard 
to the grape-laden floats : no more crownings with the 
autumn-tinted leaves, no more tombolas in the evening 
where the prize is a girl's hand and a crown of twisted 
vine. Listead the gatherers descend wearily as the 
winter night falls, and putting down their baskets hurry 
in to rub the blood back into their blue hands and to 
keep off the chill with a glass of steaming punch. It 
is bitter cold when the vintage is over and the November 
fog hangs leaden over the valley : the iron stove in the 
Wirthshaus is heated until the top glows red, and the 
women draw their heavy plaids about their shoulders 
as the fog drifts in at the door with the last comer. 
There is no Arcadian poetry, no Bacchic revelry in the 
moonlight about the vintage of Moselle. Ausonius 
even, who watching the dancing shadows of Moselle 
was made to think of his native Bordeaux, knew the 
river only as a summer stream when the sun shone on 
the marble palace of the Emperor (now vanished every 
stone of it) and Roman ladies lounged in the shade of 
their cool villa porticoes. No one has written the epic 
of Moselle in winter. And yet Moenhardt was wrong. 
When the vintage is over one may still make pilgrimage 
to Winningen, which is not far from Coblenz, and 
watch the strange procession, which is a faint memory 
of the dance and carousal given by the Lords of Eltz 
to all the unmarried girls on their vineyard estates. 
Four days, from Monday to Thursday, the Winningen 
festival lasts (whereof more in its place), but it is the 
last that remains. Yet even when the snow lies many 
feet deep on the Eifel uplands and the deadly ice-wind 
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blows along the Luxemburg bank between Remich 
and Wasserbillig there are sheltered places along the 
valley where the mid-winter sun shines with unwonted 
warmth. There are evenings in December when the 
timbered houses and the light falling through their 
latticed windows pull at the heart-strings of the traveller 
and make him wonder how he could have thought 
these only summer homes. 

Perhaps, however, the Moselle is most beautiful in 
late spring. The cherry trees lining the roadside are 
in full white bloom, whilst before they have shed their 
petals like snow the apple trees have begun to show 
their red. And a little later still, towards the end of 
May, the cottage gardens are full of roses, whilst the 
eglantine is scattered wherever it is permitted or can 
find a foothold on the hill-side or in the crannies of the 
rocks. It is perhaps the only comer of Europe where 
the astronomer-poet of Persia could be content : he 
would have his nightingales, his wine, and his roses. If 
he must have a ruby in his cup there is the red wine of 
the Lieser valley to give it him, though I think Bem- 
castel's amber would better please him. And the ' ' White 
Hand of Moses on the Bough" is better typified by 
the cherry-blossom of Moselle than by the English May- 
blossom whereto Fitzgerald compared it. Here in the 
Virgin valley the crimson rambler blows in summer 
'^ where some buried Csesar bled," for there are gardens 
on the site of the Caesar's palace at Neimiagen. And 
for the tent-maker's gentle melancholy is there not 
Reilerkirche, the lonely burial-ground on the bank 
opposite Reil, whither the dead are ferried on their last 
journey ? 

'' For some we loved, the loveliest and the best, 
That from his Vintage rolling Time has prest, 
Have dmnk their Cup a Round or two before 
And one by one crept silently to rest ! " 
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The wealth of cherry-blossom which lines the roadway 
in and out of Cochem has given rise to one of the tales 
of the " Wisdom of Cochem," a synonym for mimicipal 
foolishness. A councillor of Cochem (the same who 
for the better care of the groimd ordered the innumer- 
able moles that aboimded there to be caught and buried 
alive for punishment) was responsible in his charge of 
the town police for the cleansing of the streets. It 
happened that the snow lay long upon the ground one 
winter and then the thaw came, as it so often does, 
very suddenly. The magistracy, or the lord of the 
manor, gave orders that all snow was to be cleared 
immediately from the pavements. But the councillor 
put the order in his wide tail-pocket and promptly 
forgot it. Many days later his wife found the crumpled 
paper and handed it to her husband again. The 
councillor remembered the instructions with a start 
and promptly issued the necessary command. The 
police shook their heads and conveyed the orders in 
their turn to the owners of houses abutting on the 
pavements. And the owners stared in amazement, for 
the spring had come long before and the snow had 
vanished even from the Eifel hills. They were in great 
perplexity, because an order is an order, especially when 
it is distributed by the police. However, a wind rose 
neict morning and sweeping down the valley blew the 
cherry-blossom in clouds about the streets. The 
burghers looked, scratched their polls, then suddenly 
saw the way out of their quandary. They swept up 
the cherry-blossom into heaps and carted it dutifully 
down to the quay to be thrown into the river. And 
reported that the order was obeyed ! 

For the most part even the German lovers of Moselle 
warn against the valley at midsummer. For miles 
the only practicable roadway runs directly under the 
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cliffs on the northern bank, and the sun beats down 
upon the rocks and the heat drives up again from them 
so that not even at midnight is there any relief from 
the furnace. ^^ The Rhine is never and nowhere so 
hot as the Moselle." Yet these be blind guides. Even 
when the sun strikes at noon on the rock-road, and 
women not accustomed to the valley faint in their open 
carriages (that has happened many times in the valley), 
there is always a light air on the stream and there 
are always the trees on the other bank. Moselkern 
and the " Fairyland Meadow,'* which you must pass 
on the path up to Eltz, is perhaps one of the very hottest 
places on the river, yet on the hottest day one can 
terry across the river and find cool shade under the 
tree*covered hills opposite. But the Moselle at mid- 
summer is no place for the traveller in a hurry. In the 
early morning and late in the evening one may stroll 
lazily along the banks or even through the vineyards, 
but at noon the heat is too intense for anything but 
the siesta which is one of the joys of the river. 

Woman-like, Moselle is a succession of contrasts and 
changes. Varia et mtUabilis. Instead of running nearly 
straight like father Rhine, she twists and turns through- 
out her course so marveUously that at some points one 
may walk a whole day along the river-bank and at even- 
tide be one hour's climb over a ridge from the starting- 
point. So it is related of Baldwin, the archbishop- 
in-arms, that he rowed down the river from Traben to 
Piinderich, landed, leaving his vessel to go on with a 
tithe of his men, captured a fortress and made a treaty 
with the beaten enemy and caught his boat easily 
again at Alf. From Coblenz to Treves as the railroad 
is driven is twenty-three leagues, but as the river runs 
it is 119 English miles, as far exactly as from Cologne 
to Mayence. It is because of her meanderings that the 
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Moselle is so full of unexpected beauties. Just past 
Clotten, in the Valley of Knights, the river runs as it 
were into a still lake surrounded on all sides by pre- 
cipitous cliffs. The rocks rise direct from the stream, 
save for the roadway on one bank, and the vineyards 
are ledged in apparently inaccessible places, stayed up 
with stone walls and supplied with earth that has been 
carried up in baskets by hand. It is close, and even 
at noontide almost dark, under the southern bank. 
Voices even at little more than a whisper echo back 
from the cliffs, and a bird's call is magnified to a chorus. 
Straight ahead as one passes upstream a huge bluff 
seems to end the lake, and behind us the cliffs have 
closed in as we came by. The bluff comes nearer, 
stands right ahead, and then suddenly seems to part 
as the steamer swings round it. The river opens out 
like an unfolded picture, and in the sunlight under the 
hills and over against the meadows lies castle-crowned 
Cochem. " Truly a kingly vision " exclaimed Thur- 
ingian Trinius, and therewith perhaps called the child 
by its right name. 

Save in few instances, and they unimportant, the 
hand of the ^^ restorer " has been spared to the Moselle. 
I like the new stone of Cochem's rebuilt castle and the 
Venetian fresco that flaunts on its eastern face as little 
as anyone, but at least the building has been made line 
for line to accord with the ancient plans that were 
found in the ruins : it is not a futile mid- Victorian guess 
at what a mediaeval castle might have been, as are the 
glaring atrocities along the Rhine. It is not even the 
result of imperial demands for something Augustan 
like Bodo Ebhardt's reconstruction of the HohkSnigsberg 
or a play-actor's nightmare like the Lion Castle above 
Wilhelmshohe. At sunset its harsh lines are softened, 
and it is not wholly out of harmony with the gabled 
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roofs and timbered walls of Cochem's clustered houses. 
Only at noon the sunlight strikes violently on Salviati's 
glaring mosaic of Saint Christopher and makes the 
artist wonder what evil genius persuaded the owner 
of the castle so to spoil his builder's careful handiwork. 
Except here at Cochem the hand of the Philistine is 
nowhere grievously evident. At Ediger and at Trarbach 
fires in recent years have swept away beautiful crafts- 
manship that even Louis spared, and at Ediger again 
the timbered houses that used to face the stream have 
been plastered over to keep out the damp. But so 
much remains that one has no heart to complain, and 
not even the plasterer could spoil the outlines of 
Ediger's gabled roofs and casemented windows. The 
river is Virgin still. 



When the fiddles are silenced at Winningen, and the 
fog has filled the valley, and the ice begins to pile itself 
up against the foot of the cliff over against Senheim, 
the traveller by Moselle is like to hear very plainly 
the call to an English fireside. The winter beauties 
of the valley are not for everyone ; perhaps, as Moenhardt 
thought, only for the Children of Moselle : but there 
remain memory and the books. A little oaken book- 
case shaU be set handy to the arm-chair and not too 
far from the pipe-rack : the smoke of a Sacharissa 
mixture will conduce to memory, and memory will lead 
the hand to some one of the old volumes which are the 
love-letters of the Virgin of Lorraine. Whoso is very 
fortunate may even chance to find somewhere a few 
of von Wille's sketches of Moselle, made near a centiuy 
ago, and now, so far as they have been collected, amongst 
the great treasures of Cologne's municipal library. But 
one finds the beauties of Moselle drawn and painted 
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in the oddest places. One of my delights is a quaint 
pencil sketch of Bemcastel before the bridge was built 
that I found hanging in a Sussex country inn. From 
the broken frame and the rust-marks on the pasteboard 
the picture should date from the days when men still 
went in post-chaises to Treves on the grand tour. Then 
one finds that Fr&ez, painting the splendours of Luxem- 
burg for His Highness Prince Henry of the Netherlands, 
vicegerent in Luxemburg for His Majesty the Grand- 
duke, though he had all the splendours of Luxemburg 
before her fortifications were razed to draw from, could 
not refrain from adding to his book (the date is 1857) 
sketches of Moselle along the Luxemburg bank, where 
the river is of all perhaps least wonderful. Schengen 
and Remich and Wormeldingen are amongst the points 
he chose for pencil sketches and line engravings. I 
bought them all for f ourpence at an open-air bookstall 
in Berlin. But the literature of Moselle is inexhaust- 
ible. Ausonius wrote an idyll in praise of the river 
when Constantine was Emperor, and his friend 
Synunachus, who had followed the eagles ^^ under our 
glorious commander " through Gaul, wrote indignantly 
because the poem had not been sent to him also. " But 
the admiration for your verses outweighs my sense of 
indignation. It is all too long since, following our 
glorious commander, I too learned to know the river, 
and found her, I confess it, equal to many and yet not 
equal to the greatest. Now have your verses taught 
me to see her as the peer of Egypt's Nile, cooler than 
Scythian Tanais, and more famous than our own Tiber 1 
Verily I would not believe what you write of the rise 
and running of Moselle did I not know that even in 
your verses you are incapable of a lie ! '' From Ausonius 
to Fortunatus, and from him to Goethe, there is a 
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succession of poets who have something to say in praise 
of Moselle. These are the letters of her lovers. And 
then there is the whole library of the Saints and Sages 
who have proclaimed the wonders that were done by 
her banks. The traveller may hardly disbelieve even 
the catalogue of miracles gathered by Ciesarius of 
Heisterbach when once the witchcraft of the river has 
hold of him, and if Menk and von Damitz in our day 
have built up and added detail to vague legends (as 
Hessel complains in sharper terms), they are scarcely 
to be blamed. The children of Moselle add new legends 
to her store almost every year, and everyone of them 
is racy of the soil. 

Eusebius, telling the story of Constantine and the 
Labarum, gives no place for the appearance of the 
sign in Heaven, but there is a ridge of the hills above 
Neumagen on the Rimweg (Rom Weg) which is called 
Cron, and was called so at the least a thousand years 
ago. It is blasphemy on Moselle to pretend that it was 
anywhere else that the Sign of Victory appeared. In 
the bookcase aforesaid there will appear presently the 
Confessions of St Augustine and a life of Jerome, for 
these too were of Moselle. Beside them lie Marlowe's 
FatMtf and the quaint ritual for the finding of witches. 
For Faustus of Kreuznach was bom at Simmem in the 
Moselle district, and Trithemius, the priest-magician 
who opposed the witch-burnings, was amongst his school 
friends. The three huge folios of the Gesta Trevirorum 
will fill the bottom shelf, with the fourth volume of 
Tacitus' histories to keep them company. And then 
one may add at leisure the thousand records of heresies 
and witchcrafts, the horrible history of the Thirty 
Years' War, and all the records of massacre and pillage, 
down to the day when Frederick Charles swept with 
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his guns westward to the siege of Metz. All the storms 
of all the wars, from Ciesar's to Moltke's, have swept 
over Moselle : she has not come scatheless through 
nineteen hundred years of tempest, but she has pre- 
served her individuality, and added to her beauty the 
tender grace of a day that is dead. 



CHAPTER I 

FROM METZ TO TRAvES — VALLEYS OF THE SAUER, 

OUR, AND KYLL 

There must, you would suppose, be some good reason 
why the lov^e letters of the Virgin of Lorraine recount 
her charms almost always beginning from Treves. 
There are none of those little river idylls, none of the 
graceful legends, no gallery of pictures, portrait, or 
landscape for the long coiu^e of the river 'twixt Metz 
and Treves. Hauptmann, arch-antiquary of the river, 
deserts her at Bemcastel, Trinius' patriotic feelings 
overcome him at Treves and he cannot reach Metz. 
In any case he would profit little, for he worships 
Bismarck rather than Baldwin, and Moltke is his true 
love, not Moselle. Stephanus alone plods painfully, 
village by village, from Treves to Metz : is curt and 
honest and accurate ; but he is a chronicler, not a lover. 
So for winter evenings there are no joys of this part of 
the valley, imless by great good luck you have acquired 
Fr^ez's beautiful engravings of Remich and Greven- 
macher and Wormeldingen and Wasserbillig. Then 
you will know that this other seventy years ago also 
found these waters of Moselle wholly beautiful. 

A Moselle-wandering begins often enough with Metz 
because there is a fast through-route from Ostende, 
and '^ one ought to see the battle-fields." Well, Metz 
was never typically a Moselle town. One can stroll 
about her narrow French streets and broad German 
squares ; one can find ^^ Revanche " scrawled in chalk 
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across a doorway, or see a sabre-rattling officer descend 
a worm-eaten staircase from a narrow seventeenth- 
century upper chamber. One can stumble over narrow 
rails laid for anununition transport in the streets, or 
make pilgrimage to the Roman aqueduct at German 
Ars or French Jouy-aux-Arches. One can doubtless 
get arrested on the hill-slopes or be led by indefatig- 
able guides over wearisome battle-fields : but the hour 
comes very soon when the loins are gladly girded, and 
the cathedral towers slide unregretted back into the 
mist. Dismal Diedenhofen, which the softer French 
tongue called Thionville, succeeds to Metz, and then, 
up a steep hill made horrible by cobble-stones, one 
comes out through an avenue of fruit trees on to the 
great plain which sinks gradually north-east to the 
Moselle. Through a remnant of ancient forest, down a 
steep road cut in the hill-side, one descends presently 
to the river, turns westward a little way and, so past a 
river inn clothed in the gorgeous blossoms of a crimson 
rambler, comes rejoicing to the first of the river's 
beauties, Sierck-upon-Moselle. The steep cliff is clothed 
with trees, out of which peer the ruins of the old castle 
of these Dukes of Lorraine whose bones lie beneath 
the paving of the church. Opposite, in the angle of 
the stream, rises the thousand-foot Stromberg, hiding 
the gentle slopes on the road to Luxemburg. A little 
wine, a little Kirsch, a little perry is made in Sierck : 
it is a little village with a little bridge and a little old- 
fashioned ferry. And one may take a little luncheon 
at a little inn. It is the Moselle in miniature, a doll's- 
house introduction to the most beautiful valley in 
Northern Europe. 

Southwards from the river, between Sierck and Perl, 
runs a steep road to Mandem and the Castle of Meinsberg, 
a queer stumpy fortress on the slope of the downs. 
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The river folk call it "Castle Marlboro,** or oftener 
"Marbruk/* because it once sheltered the English 
duke. But it is not of the Moselle : it bears no resem- 
blance to the castles of the river any more than the 
Saar, towards which the Mandem road soon descends, 
can fairly be accounted merely a confluent of Moselle. 
The Saar valley has its own beauties and it own interest, 
and, for aught I know, its own worshippers. But it is 
not of the land of Moselle. Little Perl, well named, 
for is it not accounted the prettiest village of the upper 
valley, lies opposite the ancient castle of Schengen, a 
Luxemburg village, whereof Fr^sez drew a charming 
picture. The curious escarpment of the Stromberg 
overhangs Schengen*s dainty slopes, and the river runs 
quietly by its green embankments. At the beginning 
of the last century a Monsieur CoUart, who had bought 
the ruins of the feudal fortress of that " notable warrior,** 
Amalonges of Schengen, built a modem habitation on 
its site but preserved the old Lombard Keep. " This 
majestic fragment of the middle ages,** wrote Fr^sez, 
"projects over the neighbouring buildings, a shadow 
at once majestic and picturesque ; for if contrasts be 
the poetry of history they are still more the poetry of 
landscape, and in truth the castle of Schengen presents 
in this respect one of the most remarkable pictures in the 
valley.** 

fVom Schengen a good road runs near the Luxemburg 
bank to Remich, a way that is much to be preferred to 
the indifferent German road on the right bank. The 
scenery is still gentle, graceful, quiet. There are no 
frowning rocks nor scarred precipices, but slopes falling 
to a broad stretch of level ground each side the river : 
Moselle is here in her most pastoral mood. At Remich, 
where the vineyards really begin, a road comes down 
from Luxemburg, and here, except for pretty Sierck, 
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is perhaps the best place of all at which to begin a 
pilgrimage down the valley. Ahnost at once one is in 
the ^* Roman region." Neunig, which is on the German 
bank over the bridge, has a European reputation, not 
on accoimt of the fourfold ch&teau at Berg, but on 
account of the mosaic pavement of its Roman villa, 
which has been reproduced by von Wilmowsky in one 
of the best of modem monographs. The villa, which is 
at the southern end of the village not far from the post 
office, was discovered in 1852, but the mosaics were 
first laid bare in 1866. It was probably built in 
Hadrian's time (about a.d. 120), but Fortunatus, who 
passed it in 566, says that it was then still occupied. 
The mosaic pavement is nearly fifty feet long and over 
thirty feet wide, being thus only a Uttle smaller than the 
Mosaic of the Athletes in the Lateran at Rome, and in 
some respects artistically its superior. Its seven scenes 
represent incidents in the Circus games : the central 
picture is a gladiator combat surrounded by medallions 
showing fighting men and animals. Although there is 
very little temptation to stop either at Remich or 
Neunig, the Roman villa is something more than a 
guide-book attraction : it is a fitting introduction to 
the ** Roman valley," which extends from Wasserbillig 
to Neumagen. 

After Remich the road on the Luxemburg side 
passes under a succession of vineyard slopes : the hills 
come nearer to the stream and the valley grows narrower. 
Palzem (doubtless ^^ Palatium '') with its modem 
ch&teau is succeeded by pretty Wormeldingen (Wor- 
meldange), another of Fr^sez's chosen spots and the 
centre of the best vineyards in Luxemburg. The most 
southerly slope of the Wormeldingen vineyards, called 
the ^^ Koep,'' produces in good years about 1400 
gallons of a wine which connoisseiurs reckon equal to 
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the best of the Saar wines. They may quite easily 
be right. 

A somewhat monotonous reach takes us on past 
Machtimiy a quaint little river-side village with a plague 
chapel opposite on the slopes above Nittel, to the 
timber houses and steep-gabled roofs and cobbled lanes 
of Grevenmacher, which for nigh upon three hundred 
years has been reputed the '' delightfuUest town upon 
Moselle/' that is, on the Luxemburg bank thereof. A 
straight reach, down which in winter and spring there 
sweeps a bitterly cold wind, carries the pilgrim past a 
station on the Luxemburg line to the junction of the 
Sauer (Sure) at Wasserbillig, on whose ancient bridge, 
or better in Reinhardt's little inn, he must pull out the 
maps, and decide now whether he will reach Coblenz, 
or for a matter of that even Bemcastel, this season ; 
or whether forsaking his pilgrimage by Moselle he will 
turn north from the valley to explore the frontiers 
of Luxemburg and the uplands of the Eifel. Of one 
thing he may be assured. If he leave the Moselle at 
Wasserbillig he will be carried on and on through a 
country whither the hurried tourist does not come, 
through a graceful valley into the gorges of Echtemach 
and Vianden, and so through that wonderful valley of 
the Our !rom Dasburg northward to Burg Reuland, 
which as the crow flies is forty miles from Moselle. 
From Burg Reuland he may strike across through 
Priim, with its ancient Abbey of the Benedictines, to 
Gerolstein, ^^ whose importance lieth in its waters and 
the beauty thereof in its cliffs.'' From Gerolstein the 
Kyll, rarest of the confluents of Moselle and yet most 
rarely visited, wiU take him back through that beautiful 
valley to Ehrang, a few miles below Treves. And to 
be honest, I doubt if any that ever took that route can 
have regretted it. It is not a Moselle pilgrimage, and 
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does not belong rightly to this book, but because it is 
just such a way as for the most part escapes the guide- 
books, some account of it may not ineptly follow here. 
But first, bid good-bye for a while to the ^^ Roman 
valley." Two miles or a little more below WasserbilUg 
lies Igel with its famous moniunent, *^ the finest Roman 
relic this side the Alps." A few yards from the main 
street of the village, at the foot of a slope crowned by 
the village church of Igel, stands this magnificent tomb- 
stone. For the monument of Igel, called the ^^ Heathen 
Tower," appears to be just a sculptured funeral monu- 
ment erected by the Secundinii ** to their dead relatives 
and in their lifetime to themselves." Lightning or a 
cannon ball has damaged the eagle at the top of the 
seventy-foot pyramid, and "restorers" (in 1769) did 
their best to efface the bas-reliefs, a curious succession 
of scenes, partly from the ordinary life of the third 
century and partly from the mythology of Rome and 
Greece. On the south side, under a relief showing the 
story of Hylas and his abduction by the nymphs, are 
shown four figures apparently examining specimens 
of cloth. Hence it seems to have been concluded that 
the Secimdinii were a cloth-manufacturing family. A 
banquet with wine-servers and a family gathering, 
interpreted as the reading of a will, are the other scenes 
of daily life still intelligible. On the east side Achilles' 
baptism in the Styx is shown, and also a merchant's 
counting-house and a dye-works. On the north side 
is to be seen the transport of goods by land (on mules) 
and by water. On the west (the best preserved) the 
goods are being towed along a canal. An examination 
of the fragments dug up at Neiunagen and now preserved 
in the Provincial Museum at Treves will show that 
these funeral obelisks were comparatively common in 
the age when the valley from Wasserbillig to Neumagen 
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was the centre of Roman life and prosperity in the 
province. 

From Wasserbillig northwards for some distance the 
valley of the Sauer» or Sure, the frontier between Prussia 
and Luxemburg, is as gentle and as docile, if one may use 
the word, as the valley of the Moselle above Greven- 
macher. In late spring or early summer it is a land 
full of grace, a land within whose walls is peace and 
plenteousness within her palaces. But presently the 
banks grow steeper and the hills higher. Rock begins 
to appear amongst the forest slopes, and at last in a 
valley, which may fairly bear comparison with the 
northern valleys of Switzerland below Bale (whence the 
district is called the Luxemburg Switzerland), appear 
the venerable roofs of Echtemach and the tower of its 
ancient abbey, perhaps one of the most curious shrines 
in all Europe. It is dedicated to St. Willibrord, whp, 
like St. Boniface, was a British apostle to the heathen 
of Europe. But St. Willibrord is of less importance 
nowadays than the strange procession held annually 
in his honour. Older than the Passion Play of Oberam* 
mergau, the ^^ procession of the dancing saints" at 
Echtemach which takes place on Tuesday in Whit week 
has perhaps the longest continuous record of any 
religious survival. Its origin and even its meaning is 
lost in the mists of years. It remains a puzzle to 
antiquaries in an age when there are so few puzzles 
left. For many days before the festival, as one passes 
through Echtemach or through the forests and rocks 
in its wonderland (and one may pass day by day, with 
or without a guide, and still never be weary of the quiet 
forest paths and the mazes of the rocks), one hears from 
woodmen, school-children, and labourers continually 
the same strange haunting lilt of the Echtemach 
processional. 
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Melody of the Dancing-Procession 






At eight o'clock on the Tuesday morning the pro- 
cession forms on the Prussian side of the old bridge. 
A priest monotones a brief exhortation, and then the 
precentor of the Abbey commences the litany of St. 
Willibrord, hundreds of trained voices making the 
ritual response " St. Willibrord, hear us 1 " As the last 
tone of the last response dies away, the Echtemach 
orchestra begins to play the old lilting dance-tune which 
these many days has been ringing in our ears. '' That 
worked like a touch of the magic wand/' says a German 
writer. ** Suddenly the pilgrims, grouped by fours or 
six by six, were seized by a curious rhythmic movement, 
and thousands all along the route began to jump or hop 
together, hands joined group by group, to the measure 
of the eternally repeated melody. Three steps half 
forwards and half sideways they leap, and then two 
steps to the rear, so that each time the whole procession 
moves no more than a short pace forwards. And the 
leaping of this huge line of pilgrims, often twelve 
thousand of them together, looks to us at our window 
like the movement of a great human sea. At short 
distances the pilgrim companies have their own bands, 
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all playing the same melody ; for this leaping is infinitely 
exhausting, and would be impossible to maintain if the 
music were not close at hand. To keep time and step, 
many groups are tied together with handkerchiefs or 
long batons ; and as they leap, pouring with sweat and 
some half dead with exhaustion, through street after 
street to the abbey, the burghers of Echternach dispense 
freely wine and little cakes." The procession takes its 
way to the abbey church and round the high altar, 
thence out again into the churchyard to the foot of a 
cross, where it ends with a ceremonial blessing. 

From Echternach it is possible to walk through the 
forest and along the margin of the rocks to the angle 
of the river at Bodendorf , but the track is not easy to 
find and requires the services of a local guide. The 
ordinary road runs along the river by the railway, and 
there is also a hilly but very delightful road through the 
forest, past Berdorf and Bef ort (the latter possesses the 
ruins of a superb Renaissance castle) to Reisdorf. A 
little below Reisdorf the Sauer is joined by the Our, and 
a journey up the valley of the Our may correctly be 
described as venturesome. From the jimction of the 
two rivers (at a village called Wallendorf) begins the 
lower of the two famous gorges of the Our : about five 
miles higher one enters a basin in the valley, surrounded 
on all sides by steep hills or rock and allowing only 
narrow gorges through which the river flows. In the 
midst of this basin rises a rock, precipitous on all except 
one side, and almost but not quite as high as the sides 
of the basin. On this rock stands the skeleton of the 
castle of Vianden, once ^^the stateliest and largest 
nobleman's seat in West Germany." The castle stands 
about 200 feet above the Our, but the best view of it is 
obtained from the top of the pass on the way across the 
hiUs to Diekirch, whence one looks down upon a picture 
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which can assuredly vie with the finest in the valley of 
Moselle. Personally, I doubt whether the two famous 
views of Eltz from the ruins of Trutz-Eltz and of the 
Ehrenburg from the village are really quite as impres- 
sive as this of Vianden from the Diekirch road. At the 
foot of the castle-rocky grouped about the old bridge, are 
the houses of the village. In one of them Victor Hugo 
made his home for some time, and in most of them one 
may find fragments of woodwork, sculptures, and even 
more valuable booty which once belonged to the castle. 
One of the two hotels (if I remember rightly it is the 
Hotel des Etrangers) has carved beams in its dining* 
room which belonged to the chapel. The castle of 
Vianden has one of the niunerous card-player legends, 
which are certainly not without historical foundation : 
in this case the two opponents, who are condemned to 
play cards for ever in the ban of the devil, are a Count 
of Vianden and a Lord of Falkenstein. 

Past Vianden the road along the narrow valley pre- 
sently cuts across a tongue of land at a village called 
Biewels and from Biewels there is another of the romantic 
scenes which ought to make the valley of the Our famous. 
The river makes a great bend, and the Prussian bank is 
simply a jumble of forbidding rocks and sharp ridges. 
In the very middle of the semicircle of hills, from a steep 
rock, rise the ruins of Falkenstein, a thirteenth-century 
castle, whereof a fine keep and the ruins of an early 
Gothic chapel remain. 

One of the chief beauties of this part of the valley is 
its complete quiet. Visitors, it seems, are very rare. 
There is no railway, and only a tolerable road, though 
there are also very few inns at which one can obtain 
food. On the summit of a low rounded hill, on the right 
bank^ past the next angle of the stream, are the scanty 
ruins of the Stolzenburg, and thence there is a succession 
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of fine gorges as far as Gemiind, whence the valley 
expands a little until one reaches Dasburg, one of the 
most delightfully situated towns which one can imagine. 
It lies in a kind of side-valley, surrounded by hills and 
forests, and is crowned by the magnificent ruins of the 
once mighty fortress : its mostly whitewashed houses 
cling to the side of the hill like cottages on the shores 
of an Italian lake. From the bridge (where one pays 
the simi of one farthing for passage from Luxemburg 
into Prussia) there is a charming picture of the terraced 
slopes of the hill descending from the castle-ridge, which 
juts almost at right angles out from the side-valley 
towards the main course of the Our. Dasburg has 
memories of practical jokes played hereabouts by Till 
Eulenspiegel, the world-famous (Jerman jester. Once, as 
Till was riding home, he met the Knight of Dasburg, 
and was asked " Whence come you ? " ** From Neuer- 
burg," said Till. '* Was it a big market ? " inquired the 
Knight. ** I did not measure it," retorted the impudent 
Till. The Knight concealed his anger at the retort, and 
invited Till to dinner next day. The jester accepted 
the invitation, and on arrival at the castle was taken 
down to the cellar, where the cellarer had instructions 
to give him a bumper of wine first and a sound thrashing 
afterwards. But as the cellarer was about to pick up 
the cudgel, Till snatched the spigot from the cask and 
hurled it to the other end of the cellar. The cellarer, 
of course, clapped his hand over the hole to stop the flow 
of wine, whereupon Till seized the cudgel and trounced 
him soundly. Then he picked up a couple of fat hams 
which were hanging in the cellar, and rushed screaming 
into the courtyard and out by the great gate. The 
Knight, who was watching for his appearance, shouted 
after him " Well, rascal, have you had enough ? ** 
Till promptly stopped his screams, waved the two hams 
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towards the terrace whence the Knight was watching 
hiniy and shouted back '^ Enough ? I should think so. 
I have enough for a fortnight I " 

Dasburg has also a number of curious legends of 
local stupidity, which Boermann {History of the Ardennes) 
attribute to vague records of tactical blunders made 
by IndutiomaruSy King of the Treviri, in his struggle 
hereabouts against Labienus. There is one curious 
legend of a millstone, which was rolled down the hill 
at the little village of Dahnen, on the high-level road 
to Burg Reuland. The millstone killed the miller 
as it rolled, and Boermann declares that the millstone 
is the *^ power of Rome " crushing all that it met in 
its course. (Boermann was doubtless thinking of 
St. Matthew xxi. 44 and Daniel ii. 45.) 

From Dasburg to Uren the Our presents the second 
of its wild gorges, but this time there is no road what- 
ever, not even a footpath. At times the rocks descend 
so directly to the water that there is not even as much 
broken, rock-strewn soil as could be called a track. 
Now and again, a narrow track descends from some 
village on the hills to a mill, but for the most part the 
magnificent gorges are as lonely as the Swiss peaks, 
and lonelier by far than many Swiss valleys. There 
is a track from Dasburg through the first part of this 
series of gorges to the Wollenmiihle, and thence (diffi- 
cult and at times dangerous) along the Karpen Ley 
to a mill belonging to the village of Dahnen. From 
this point, probably rather more than an hour and a 
quarter from Dasburg for most walkers, the gorge 
is virtually inaccessible. When the river is low expert 
scramblers can, however, get through the gorge under 
the Bottigberg to the Lorentz Mill and thence to the 
Tentis mill. Here, except when the river is in spate, 
one can usually get across to the Kalbom mill on the 
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right bank. From this point to the village of Uren 
(left bank), with Peterskirchen opposite, there is what 
may be called a route, but it is at all times a scramble 
and after wet weather frankly impossible. Still, whoso 
arrives at Uren or Dasburg at a time when the river 
is low and the gorges are passable at all, will be 
thoroughly repaid for the trouble of scrambling through 
them. But it is a mistake to try the passage alone, 
and as far as I am aware there are no guides. If the 
Dahnen mill has been reached from Dasburg and the 
rest of the passage be found impossible, there is a steep 
path (it is really hardly more than a track) up to the 
village of Dahnen, whence there is a road back to 
Dasburg. 

Uren and Peterskirchen themselves are in a basin 
of the narrow valley : both are interesting old villages, 
with scanty fragments of a castle, and a church with a 
pseudo-Rubens picture of St. Joseph. A fair road 
from Peterskirchen follows the right bank of the river, 
through picturesque ravines which gradually widen 
until, about five miles from Uren, one reaches Weweler. 
Thence one follows the main road to Burg Reuland, 
a pretty town in the valley of the Ulf , overlooked by 
the ruins of a castle. The ruins themselves are not 
of great interest, but the havoc that was wrought here 
is an introduction to Moselle, for it was the work of 
the soldiery of Louis XIV, as was so much of the de- 
struction, whereof the traces will be seen all the way 
from Tr^es to Coblentz. 

If it be desired to return to the Moselle, west of Tr^es, 
one can take train from Burg Reuland to Pronsfeld, 
and thence walk down the valley of the Priun to Minden, 
below Echtemach, where the Prdm joins the Sauer. 
There are several interesting places on the way, but the 
valley itself, though picturesque, is only a lesser version 
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of the gorges of the Our. At times one is compelled 
to leave the level of the river altogether, even when there 
is little water, and on the whole the descent by this 
route, if one has come up the Our, is a doubtful 
pleasiure. It is perhaps pleasanter to go on by train 
to Gerolstein, and there to join the wonderful route 
down the valley of the Kyll. 

^^Gelbis, fish-famous and a torrent stream," was 
the tribute to the Kyll paid by Decimus Magnus 
Ausonius fifteen hundred years ago. As it was, so it 
remains : a valley of pleasant greensward, alternating 
with rugged banks or long slopes covered with trees. 
At intervals, frowning towers look down upon close- 
nestling villages, mirrored in the wonderfully dear 
water. One age after another has found the Kyll 
so valuable and so beautiful that they have held it 
with the most powerful castles they could construct : 
here one finds, more clearly almost than anywhere 
else in the region, the marks of Roman occupation; 
and here upon the Roman groundwork, from Jiinkerath, 
a few miles from the source, to Ehrang, hard upon the 
junction with Moselle, Baldwin and other of the great 
Electors built castles for defence rather than for de- 
fiance. It was always a highway, and remains so 
to this day, since the Eifel railway runs almost the 
whole length of the river on the way to Cologne. It 
is not less beautiful than it was, and Germans have 
begun to rediscover it : but for strangers from other 
coimtries it appears to remain a sealed book. 

Jiinkerath itself is only a few hundred yards from 
the site of a Roman fortress (Icorigium), which little 
more than a hundred years ago still showed twelve 
round towers, and was thus one of the most complete 
Roman road-camps in northern Europe. To-day, there 
is left only a fragment of wall under some pine-trees. 
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and the foundation of a building which has been inter- 
preted as a funeral monument. There is a curious 
ruin on the left bank of the Kyll» a little above Jiinkerath. 
It is an eighteenth-centiury mansion, destroyed by 
lightning on the day when its builder was celebrating 
the " house-warming." Local tradition, which ever 
loves to play the Daniel, asserts that the company 
assembled to celebrate the completion of the mansion 
looked too long upon the golden wine of the Moselle, 
and that an outraged Providence smote the revellers 
and the house together. 

A few minutes after leaving Jiinkerath, the railway, 
following road and river, runs between two lofty hills, 
the Moschd Berg and the Hirsch Berg, both of them 
over sixteen hundred feet. They represent the 
guardians of the upper valley, and below them, properly 
speaking, b^ns the real chium of the Kyll-Thal. After 
Lissendorf, a httle village imder the Moschd Berg, 
the river runs through volcanic country. Ancient 
lava-streams come almost down to the river-bed, and 
from the slopes on the right bank (but not from the 
railway) one can see the peaked craters of a number 
of extinct volcanoes. Hillesheim, a charming old 
town with well-preserved walls, is at the end of a long 
trudge from the httle station which bears its name, and 
does not belong to the valley at all. From that point, 
however, the river begins to cut through the limestone 
which gives the cliffs their peculiar form and the 
valley its stamp. Between volcanic heights of nearly 
two thousand feet, the river runs on past Pelm, to the 
one town in the Kyll valley which everybody knows 
at least by name, Gerolstein. It is a watering-place, 
and there are dozens of magniloquent descriptions 
thereof. Still it is hard, even for the enthusiastic adver- 
tiser, to say too much of this wholly charming town. 
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which is relieved from the monotonous sameness of 
Marienbady Carlsbad, Homburg, and all the rest of 
the weary fashion-plates, by the fine ruins of its casUe, 
burnt by its owner, Count Ferdinand of Manderscheid, 
lest the French troops should make of it a fortress to 
terrorise the valley. The valley itself runs nearly 
east and west, the castle hill lies to the south, and to 
north and north-west rise the beautiful dolomite cli&, 
which are deservedly almost as famous as the springs. 
Behind the dolomite difts lies the ** mammoth-hole,*' 
whence came the prehistoric fragments now in the Treves 
Provincial Museum. From Gerolstein, or from Pelm, 
one of the most interesting expeditions is that to the 
Kassel-Burg, a romantic ruin in the angle of the river, 
from whose keep there is one of the finest views in the 
valley. A certain Doctor Schneider, who wrote a 
remarkable guide to the Kyll-thal (one of the best 
books on the Eifel) sixty years ago, says of this view 
from the Kasselbiu^g: ^^All the wild and sombre 
aspects of some of Nature's moods seem here to have 
been fined down and combined, so as to deepen the 
impression which the dark ruins, with their mighty 
keep, must make upon every receptive spirit. A 
mysterious shudder passes through us as we look out 
upon the narrow gorges, over which the darkUng craters 
of the dead volcanoes sleep : the scattered lava-blocks 
and the ruined battlements seem to tell of ruin and 
desolation, the key to the history of nature and of 
man. And yet, as we look closer and perceive village 
homes and fruitful fields, we learn that destruction 
is but the piurposive forerunner of reconstruction, and 
so come back to our peace with nature again.'' I 
do not think that there exists a more poetic description 
of a thoughtful man's impression of these Eifel ruins. 
It may serve as a fitting summary, too, of the Kyll 
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valley between Gerolstein and Kyllburg. The rains 
of lissingen and Murlenbach, the ice-cave of Birres- 
bom and the two castles of Densbom are the chief 
features here, but the narrowing valley runs also between 
craters of old volcanoes. Below Densbom, and just 
before the angle of the stream wherein lies Kyllburg, 
is St. Thomas, a ruined convent dedicated by a sinner 
tiurned saint (St. Ludwig of Deudesfeld) to the Canter- 
bury martyr. Legend relates that Knight Ludwig 
was converted by some women whom he found praying 
at a wayside shrine. He was about to seize them, 
when a volcanic eruption took place, a great light 
shone about him, and he fell to the ground as one dead. 
The women interpreted to him his Pauline warning, 
and upon the place where the vision was vouchsafed 
to him he built the convent. 

Three miles from St. Thomas, the river turns sharply 
westwards and then northwards. Li the narrow curve 
thus formed lies perhaps the most charming town in 
the Eifel, Kyllburg, with Castle Malberg away to the 
westward. The town is almost surroimded by the 
river, for the little hill on which it stands is only connected 
with the northern bank by a low narrow ridge. All 
round, tall forest-trees shelter the place, the woods 
coming almost up to the walls of its houses, whilst 
down the slopes stretch terraced gardens or hop-fields. 
At the northern end of the ridge joining the almost 
insulated hill to the uplands, stand the conventual 
church and the scanty ruins of the Burg which gave 
the place its name. The castle was built, it appears, 
by a forerunner of Baldwin of Luxemburg, Archbishop 
Tlieodoric of Treves, and its purpose was to hold in 
check that outrageous robber-knight, Rudolf of Malberg, 
whose exploits amongst the convents of the Kyll valley 

have given him such an evil reputation. Like the 

c 
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builder of St. Thomas' Convent, however, Rudolf of 
Malberg was converted by those whom he had perse- 
cuted, and in his case, at any rate, the record of his 
conversion is duly attested by docimients preserved. 
Rudolf had long envied the rich foundation of St. 
Thomas, and his envy grew to flame when his own 
uncle bequeathed certain lands to the now famous 
convent. Rudolf practically besieged the convent, and 
finally the nims were obliged to seek refuge at Treves. 
It was whilst the nims were walking in procession to the 
cathedral to attend a festal service that Rudolf saw 
them again. They were singing the " Media Vita " 
and the " Salve Regina," and it appears that their 
simplicity prevailed where the thunders of the arch- 
bishops had failed. '^ Rudolf," says the chronicle, 
''was turned from a wolf into a lamb. He took the 
sisters back to their convent, showed them great 
honour, and gave them manifold possessions. Also, 
when he died he decreed that he should be buried 
outside the convent church, which, for his misdeeds, 
he was not worthy to enter even dead." The existing 
church is a much-restored thirteenth-centiuy building, 
with some fine seventeenth-century glass and restored 
cloisters. 

The Gothic altar and a relief of the Madonna axe 
fifteenth-century work, and the windows in the choir 
are early seventeenth-century copies of Durer*s " Birth» 
Death, and Resurrection." 

Malberg and its ancient castle lie in the next bend 
of the stream, the castle being nearly two miles from 
Kyllburg station. The old part of the castle consists 
mostly of the walls and a tower : the newer and rather 
grotesque baroque building was set up sometime in the 
eighteenth century by Bishop von Veyder, of Cologne, 
whose descendants still own the castle. 
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From Kyllburg a good road runs eastward into the 
valley of the Salm at Schwarzenbom, and so down to 
the ruins of Hinunelrath, or Himmekode, the most 
interesting abbey near the valley of Moselle. In the 
pleasant valley of the Salm, at the edge of a beech- 
foresty lie the scanty remains of this most famous 
Cistercian monastery in the Eifel. A gateway^ the 
walls of the Chapel and some portion of the cloister 
buildings, alone remain ; but of the original monastery 
there is probably nothing left. It had been almost 
entirely rebuilt about 1670» whilst the splendid church 
was finished (in place of the twelfth-century chapel) 
about 1750. Fifty years later the French abolished 
the foundation, and sold the buildings to be broken up. 
The fa9ade of the church is preserved, as well as the 
remains of the Glothic cloisters, and these are carefuUy 
protected by the Kesselstadt family, which now owns 
the ruins and the forest adjoining. But Himmelrode, 
or Himmelrath, would remain famous if every stone 
had vanished, for its splendour is recorded by that most 
industrious of legend-mongers and novelists, Csesarius 
of Heisterbach, whose Dialogus Miraculorum contains 
every tittle of true and imaginary information that 
he could collect about almost every village in the Eifel 
and on the Moselle. Whatsoever anybody liked to tell 
him, however fantastic it might appear, was carefully 
recorded by the travelling monk ; hence the Dialogues 
between a monk and a novice, of which the book con- 
sists, are a record of faith and superstition, of actual 
history and absurdest fable ; but they axe also a mirror 
of manners and customs in the thirteenth century such 
as is probably without its equal. Sixty of his stories 
have to do with Himmelrath ; two of them, at any 
rate, are records of actual incidents. Knight Walewan, 
who scattered the monks by riding in fuU harness through 
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the open doors of the chapel, is the most pleasing of 
Caesarius' portraits. He was a Moselle Roland, as 
reverent as he was chivalrous, but the call to forsake 
the pomps and vanities of the world came to him, and 
he made up his mind that he would exchange the armour 
of the world for the armour of Heaven. Where should 
he put off the one so suitably as in the place where he 
should don the other ? So, on a summer's day, Walewan 
rode down to Himmelrode in full panoply upon his 
black destrier ; coming to the chapel he rode on through 
the startled monks and dismounted before the High 
Altar, where he stripped himself of his armour and put 
on the garb of a lay-brother of the Order. 

Another of Csesarius' stories of Himmelrode records 
the witty reply of its Abbot to some rich friends from 
Cologne, who complained of the simple food served 
to them on their visits. They could not understand 
how the nobles who had joined the Order could put up 
with the lentils and peas, without even a trace of con- 
diment, such as were served at Himmelrode. ^^Ah," 
said Abbot Gisilbert, ^^ I know three wonderful pepper- 
corns that do so spice this food that scarce anything 
of it remains in the dish. The first peppercorn is the 
long night-watch; the second, hard labour with the 
hands ; and the third, that we serve nothing better 1 '' 

Himmelrode was founded by Albero, Archbishop 
of Tr^es, apparently in 1188. The Archbishop invited 
his friend and former comrade, Bernard, to send eight 
monks from Clairvaux to Treves. He gave the eight 
and their Abbot, Ranulph, a house near the Liebfrauen- 
kirche, but they could not accustom themselves to the 
noise after their quiet valley, and soon set out to find 
a retreat in the Eifel. 

There are several legends professing to account 
for the name of the place, and although the most 
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probable derivation is '^Immo Rode/' the field of 
Hemmo, or Immo, quite the prettiest derivation, and 
at the same time the most delightful of all the Moselle 
legends attributes the title directly to the ^' Counsel of 
Heaven,** Himmelrath. The version of this pretty 
story which follows was told to me in Ediger, when I 
had just returned from a visit to Stuben, and although 
it differs from the legend as related by Simrock, Zender, 
and even Hessel, I think it deserves to be set down. 

Bernard, the Statesman-saint, came once on his way 
down the Moselle to visit the monastery which his 
eight monks had founded, and which had already 
grown rich and famous. He had heard that the monks 
of the Cloister of Saint Mary, as he had named the 
monastery, had forsaken the simple and severe rule 
of the Order, and had cheerfully taken to very mundane 
practices. Bernard arrived in the noon of a May-day, 
and found that report had spoken even less than the 
truth. Forthwith the preacher began to exhort and 
implore the monks to return from their evil ways, 
but Abbot and monks alike appeared to pay no heed. 
Some of them did not even take the trouble to attend 
his exhortations, and as the evening drew on Bernard 
felt the uselessness of his effort, and retired to his cell 
greatly disheartened. Now, as he knelt praying, there 
came in through the open window of the cell the song 
of a nightingale. It was answered by a second, and 
then by a third from the forest, and the birds* songs 
grew to a drowsy slimiber-song. Bernard, weary with 
his journey and his efforts and his disappointment, 
fell fast asleep, and slept through the hour of Vespers 
and past Compline, far into the early hours of the 
morning. Then he awoke, suddenly, and remembered 
the nightingales. He went straight out to the Abbot's 
garden near the edge of the forest, and solemnly bade 
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the birds depart, "for," said he, "if the devil take 
the form of an angel, he is like enough to turn his evil 
spirits into birds." The birds flew away, and were 
heard no more for a while at the Claustrum Sanctse 
Marise, for they went down to the little island of Stuben 
in the Moselle, where indeed their descendants may be 
heard to this day. But the Cloister of Saint Mary 
ceased to prosper. Nobles ceased to endow it, great 
men ceased to favour it, and the same trouble of world- 
liness pursued it. And at last Saint Bernard, a little 
before his death, came back once more to the monas- 
tery. He lay at the point of death in a cell and had 
called the Abbot and certain of the monks to hear 
his last words. But an old monk, after gazing long at 
the Saint's pale face, stepped suddenly to the slit that 
served for window and pulled aside a board that was 
set there to keep out the draught. The cool air blew 
into the cell, and the sick man began to revive. " I shall 
live," he said, " for the shadow has gone backward." 
And as he spoke, clear and true from the forest came 
once more the song of the nightingale. Bernard listened. 
A second and a third songster raised the evening hynm, 
and again the slumber-song did its beneficent work. 
Bernard slept. But in the morning he called the Abbot 
and the monks to him and bade them let sick men 
sleep, " for," said he, " the voice of the nightingale is 
the counsel of Heaven." Wherefore the place is called 
Himmelrath, the " Counsel of Heaven," to this day. 

Below Kyllburg begins the prettiest, and perhaps 
also the most romantic part of the river. " Twenty- 
five miles of mystery " might almost be an appropriate 
summary of this strange valley, from which not even 
the railway has taken its charm, and not all the G^erman 
savants have taken its glamour of the Unknown. Here 
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one comes suddenly, in unexpected places, upon well- 
preserved remnants of a great Roman wall, whose 
purpose no man knows. There one finds a chapel 
flagrantly, and in the light of day, offering for worship, 
in this twentieth centiuy, ancient heathen goddesses. 
In the villages, a little way from the stations, or a mile 
or two back from the river, one may still hear many a 
tale of witchcraft, many a quaint story of elves and 
pixies and gobUns and pucks. 

Just after the great curve which the stream makes 
after passing Kyllbiu*g, a lane runs up over the hills 
on the right bank to the village of Fliessem, which local 
tradition had for centuries pointed out as the hiding- 
place of a great treasure. There were legends of a 
lady in white, who met children near Fliessem, and sent 
them home with strange presents of gold pieces, such 
as could be coined nowhere else save in fairyland. 
In October 1888, an inhabitant of the village turned 
up with a hoe a fragment of mosaic pavement, and a 
few days later the legend of the fairy coins had found 
its explanation and its justification. The record of 
a Roman villa (whose now carefully-disclosed remains 
are amongst the most important in northern Europe) had 
been handed down from father to son, and from mother 
to daughter through all the years since the villa was 
destroyed, until finally its meaning had been lost. It 
has been suggested that the villa was a country-seat 
of the Emperor Hadrian, but it appears actually to be 
a Constantine villa, and since the one legend of it was 
correct, there does not seem any reason to quarrel 
with the other equally ancient legend which attributes 
the first ownership of the viUa to a Roman noble 
named Fabius, a stem and strict worshipper of the 
gods of ancient Rome. His daughter Julia became a 
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Christian, and at the same time refused the advances 
of a rich but notoriously immoral Roman, selected by 
her father as his son-in-law. At a critical moment, 
when she had just confessed her baptism, Jerome, 
then studying near Treves, appeared on the scene to 
support her. The enraged father drew a dagger and 
struck at the hermit, but Julia threw herself between 
them, and received in her throat the blow intended 
for Jerome. 

Below Fliessem, on the main road from Priim to 
Treves, lies Bitburg, the Beda vicus of the Peutinger 
map, and the Itinerarimn Antonini. There are few 
places in Northern Europe where the fragments of a 
permanent Roman camp are so well preserved. In 
places (on the west) the remains of the Roman walls 
stand nearly twenty feet high, though they were in part 
altered for mediaeval purposes ; the clergy-house of 
the church of Our Lady is built upon the base of a 
Roman tower, as is also the Town-hall. Of the foiuteen 
towers, fragments or foundations of twelve have been 
found, and the great Roman road which ran through 
the castellum from south to north, was exposed when 
the new water-pipes were being laid, some years ago. 
A portion of one of the towers of the great southern 
gate is still preserved, whilst there is no difficulty in 
tracing, by means of fragments and foundations, the 
complete circuit of the oval camp which in the Peutinger 
map is stated to have been the headquarters of the 
Twelfth Legion. 

During the religious wars Bitburg was the scene 
of an incident whidi throws a sufficiently curious light 
on the superstitions of the time. A troop of Swedish 
horsemen held up the town, and demanded its surrender. 
The townsmen, however, refused either surrender or 
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ransoniy and the Swedes, having been joined by other 
troops, determined to starve them out. The siege 
lasted so long that finally there was nothing left save 
a number of goats, and the end seemed inuninent. 
That the fate of the town and its inhabitants would 
be imspeakable experience showed, so the townsmen 
tried one last desperate trick. They killed all the 
goats, and then sent the children on to the walls dressed 
in the skins, the little mummers being told to put 
the homed heads on sticks and wave them in the light 
of flares held below them by the other inhabitants. 
The Swedes observed this ciuious spectacle for a time, 
and wondered what it might mean. Then someone 
suggested that the men of Bitburg were in league with 
devils ; a panic seized the superstitious horsemen and 
the whole Swedish force fled in terror ! 

Past Philippsheim, with the picturesque ruins of 
Pfalzkyll, the river sweeps in another curve, whilst the 
road climbs up on the left bank to Speicher, which 
from the time of the Romans onward has been a pottery- 
town of high repute. In the forest district, near 
Speicher, are still to be found the often-overgrown 
ruins of Roman brickkilns, some of which were apparently 
also used for cremation. Near Speicher, too, are the 
best-preserved remnants of that extraordinary struc- 
ture the " Long Wall,*' whose purpose remains a mystery 
to this day. On both sides of the lower Kyll the wall 
ran perfectly straight, through, and over, all natural 
obstacles. Its limit seems to have been about twenty 
miles, and the most natural conclusion is, doubtless, 
that it was in some way intended for defence ; the 
historians incline to the belief that it was constructed 
by Vespasian for protection against the unruly 
Batavians. On the other hand, local tradition asserts 
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that the wall enclosed a magnificent hunting-preserve 
of a Roman governor, for the forest of Ehrang, which 
stretched far up the left bank of the Kyll, was a favourite 
hunting-ground, not only of the Romans, but of the 
nobles at the court of the Electors of Treves, long after- 
wards. 

Below Speicher, where the Kyll becomes navigable 
for rafts and small flat-bottomed punts, lies Auw, a 
pretty little village, with a pilgrimage church, which 
stands beyond question on the site of a heathen temple. 
In the church is still to be seen an ancient wood-carving, 
showing three women riding on an ass. The third 
of these three is blindfolded. On the other side of 
the stream, under the Eselsley, there is, or was, a cross, 
with a curious inscription, recording that three women 
were here borne across the river by an ass, and so escaped 
their pursuers. In the legend attached to the inscrip- 
tion and the church, the three sisters are said to have 
been Clothilde, Irmina, and Adela, sisters of Ejing 
Dagobert, from whom they fled ; but there is no reason- 
able doubt that the three sisters are really the three 
Fates, the '^ Matrones '' of the Roman worship, of 
whom in the original Celtic ritual one was blind. 
Simrock says that the Celtic fates were triple repre- 
sentations of the goddess Hde, and that as daughters 
of the Night they were represented as fleeing before 
the rising sun. They were worshipped in Luxemburg 
at Trois Vierges, as well as at Gonddsheim and elsewhere, 
and Christian adapters seem to have symbolised them 
later as Faith, Hope, and Charity. In any case there 
is little doubt that the pilgrimage to the shrine of the 
daughters of Dagobert is historically a continuation 
of heathen pilgrimage to the altar of the Three Fates. 
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After Auw the river passes Cordel, with a Grothic 
churchy and then the ruin of the Rammenstein, or 
Ramstein, on foundations of the eleventh century. 
Ramstein is the last of the ancient ruins that over- 
looks the stream ere its junction at Ehrang with the 
valley of Moselle. 

From Bitburg to Ehrang, the hills and forests either 
side the river are the haunt of fairies, whilst from 
Gerolstein to Kyllburg the river and the rocks are 
the home of ogres and giants. The giants of the Kyll 
are, however, without much doubt, the survival of very 
ancient records of the discovery of the bones of pre- 
historic monsters; it is not impossible, for instance, 
that the ice-cave at Birresbom once contained 
mammoth-bones like the cave at the back of the dolo- 
mite cliffs of Gerolstein. Birresbom, as it happens, 
possesses also a ^^ Giants* Grave,*' from which at some 
time or other "thigh-bones, thirteen feet long," were 
taken by a man from the village of Kopp. That 
these giants of the Eifel were made responsible for the 
lava-streams, and for the blocks that were hurled about, 
thousands of years ago, by the volcanic eruptions, is 
natural enough. Gerolstein itself has a pretty fairy- 
tale of an elf who taught the girls of the district filagree- 
work in gold thread ; and near Speicher one may see a 
hole in the cUff where the last of the Kobolds dwelt. 
They were chased by some guests at a wedding, and 
disappeared, leaving behind them a tiny shoe, but the 
o&pring of the happy couple were all dwarfs. Their 
descendants are said to be called " Striinkelcher " 
(" grass-stems ") in the neighbourhood. Thus the Kyll, 
fairest of all the Eifel streams, preserves, despite its 
railway and its modem prosperity, the simple tales 
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of the childhood of the world, as well as the record 
of the civilisation of Rome. 

'* Wie war die Zeit so lieblich^ der Tag so froh und klar^ 
Als noch mit jedem Morgen der Zwerge bunte Schar 
Stieg aus den Bergeskliiften herab in Wies und Feld ; 
Wie haben sie so traulich den Menschen sich gesellt ! 

Da schadete kein Regen^ kein Hagel dem Getreid ! 
Die klugen Zwergen wussten's^ sie schnitten's vor der Zeit ! 
Sie schafPten in den Feldern^ in Haus und Hof und Stall, 
Und Menschen, Vieh und Friiehte gediehen Uberall i " 



CHAPTER n 

RIKTIUS VARUS, PE^F. AUG. TREV. 

"* We have no room for Rictiovar 1 " There were 
two of us, with two bicycles, and as we rode down to 
the ferry at Nehren, a young priest came up also just 
as the little ferry-boat pushed off, and the veteran 
who steered her shouted back his laughing retort to 
the priest's signal. ^^ He has learned his lesson well," 
said the priest, *^ it would be pity that an old custom 
should vanish though Rictiovar was landed many 
leagues from here, westward at the ford of Schweich." 
Whilst we waited for the ferry to return he told us 
in brief the story of Riktius Varus, prefect of Treves. 
For many of its details, however, one must go to the 
Gesta Trevirorum, and for some to dwellers by the 
Meilenwald, where the young girls still hurry home 
quickly when darkness falls lest the blood-stained 
ghost of the prefect should meet them amongst the 
trees* 

September a.d. 286. More than two centuries had 
passed since St. Peter sent from Rome Matemus, the 
widow's son of Nain, with his comrades Eucharius and 
Valerius, to teach and baptize through Northern Gaul. 
A round church stood inside the wall, a little to the 
left of the spot where a century later was raised the 
Black Gate; the image of Jupiter had already been 
removed from the market-place to a rubbish heap at 
the back of the amphitheatre, and a statue of Venus, 
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or of Diana (the same that stands now in the museum 
at Tr^es) had been removed by Eucharius from her 
altar, and placed in the market-place for the children 
to throw stones at. (Fifty years ago Laven could 
still make out the inscription that once adorned the 
base of the statue, and now is exposed to the weather 
again in the churchyard wall of Saint Matthias. In 
English it might run somewhat thus : 

" Goddess adored, worshipped, implored, Dian was 1 1 
Statue ignored, stoned and abhorred, forgotten I lie ! 
Eucharius came, reft me of fame, upheld me to scorn ! 
Euc, Val., and Mat. come from Peter at Rome fifty years 
since Christ bom." 

The text, according to Laven, was once Latin, and 
later reinscribed in old German.) 

There was peace in the land of the Treviri, and 
the country outside the walls was ablaze in the late 
sunshine with the marble porticoes of the great Roman 
villas. From the Summer Palace (Palatiolum, Pfalzel) 
to the Gate of Mars the road, ran through gardens 
until it reached the Christian cemetery, and a Uttle 
further still the Market-place " extra muros." But there 
were rumours of trouble on the Gallic cocLst and in 
Britain. Thither the authorities in Rome had des- 
patched such legions as they could readily spare, 
mostly levies from the Eastern provinces, and amongst 
them the legion that was raised in the Egyptian Thebaid, 
and bore tiie name of many-gated Thebes. It was 
commanded by Thyrsus and Bonifacius, two Romans 
of good birth and lineage, but like so many of the 
legionaries unpopular at Rome by reason of their Chris- 
tianity. On the way across Italy, via Milan, Maximian, 
who ivas in command of the whole expedition, ordered 
the Theban legion to punish some acts of supposed 
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tumult in the Bhdne district. The legion marched 
across towards the lake of Geneva, and received orders 
to destroy some viUages of peasants, who had been 
implicated in the supposed disturbances. Thyrsus 
and Boniface pointed out that the peasants were un- 
armed, and that the use of the sword on them would 
be nothing less than an outrage. Maximian stormed, 
and bade them do as they were told. Then Thyrsus 
and Boniface appeared at the head of the legion in the 
civil toga, announcing that they had laid down their 
authority, and were therefore no longer in a position 
to issue conmiands. The delighted legion, which hated 
Maximian, cheered them lustily, and coolly encamped 
at Agaunum on the Rhdne to await results. Maximian 
was in a hurry. He brought up two more legions, 
and simply had every tenth man in the Theban legion 
put to death. But Thyrsus and Boniface escaped, 
because they had a powerful relative, the father of one 
and father-in-law of the other, Riktius Varus, imperial 
prefect in Treves. Thither the legion was ordered 
to proceed, and on the first of October it encamped 
opposite the head of the bridge on the other bank, 
whilst the mostly Christian population swarmed out 
with enthusiasm to meet the *^ Christian " legion. But 
Maximian had sent fast messengers on ahead, bearing 
an edict from Diocletian, to the effect that this nonsen- 
sical Christianity was to be eliminated, at any rate 
from the army, at once ; the admission of alternative 
creeds to that of the gods of Rome was destroying 
the unanimity of the forces, and was detrimental to 
the best interests of the service. Riktius Varus was 
by no means loath to wipe out the Christians, whose 
pernicious doctrines interfered considerably with the 
summary execution of what he was pleased to consider 
justice, and incidentally had put a stop to the very 
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amusing perfonnances in the amphitheatre, which had 
been constructed at enormous expense about a century 
and a half previously, and was already falling into decay. 
But he felt that his own immediate relatives must be 
saved from the brutality which was to follow, so he 
sent a messai;[e to Thyrsus, advising him to take Boniface 
and make an expedition down the river, where there 
had been rumours of violent encounters with rebellious 
tribesmen along the Coblenz road. Thyrsus read the 
message, and sent a reply ^^ To Riktius Varus, prefect 
of Treves, greeting from the officer commanding the 
Theban Legion beyond the river. The legion will 
encamp to-morrow in the market-place." On the 
morrow, accordingly, the Theban legion laid down its 
arms in the outer market-place, where the Church of 
Saint Paulinus stands to-day ; they made no resist- 
ance whatever, when the orthodox religionists, garri- 
soned at Treves, hewed them down with the sword. 
Riktius Varus, according to orders, sat on a kind of 
throne in the midst of the market-place and watched 
the slaughter. Last of all, the slaughterers came to 
Riktius' own son, and him they would not touch since 
he bore the eagle. But when Thyrsus saw his father's 
orders disobeyed because of the eagle, he walked across 
to the throne, and laid the eagle across his father's 
knees, saying, '^Take thou the standard, Varus, and 
carry it until thou hast thrice saved Treves." Then 
he turned to face the slaughterers and fell at Varus' 
feet. 

Here the chroniclers are at variance. They all revel 
in the horrible details of the slaughter, and all state 
that on the next day the three quaestors of the city 
were executed in the market-place, and their deaths 
followed by an appalling butchery of all the Christians 
in Treves that could be foimd. The bodies were 
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hauled away by hooks and ropes and thrown into the 
Moselle, so that the river was stained with blood as far 
down as Neumagen, where the chapel of the Martyrs 
stands to commemorate the massacre. But whether 
Varus was responsible for the massacres of October 
the 4th to 6th is doubtful. Schiffels, following some 
records, makes him revel in bloodshed a whole week 
longer, but the older chroniclers and local tradition 
assert that he hanged himself in his palace the same 
night that his son died. From that hour his spirit 
haunted Treves, always foreboding disaster. He woke 
the guard when the Franks strove to take the city; 
and later, when the Norman pirates attacked the out- 
posts. Twice he saved the city in this way, and still 
he wandered restlessly about the precincts of the 
Church of Saint Paulinus. Then the Bishop of Eiss 
made a determined effort to get rid of him. As he 
was coming back to his house one evening across 
the cemetery the ghost of Varus met him and 
barred his way. The bishop, who was handy with 
incantations, reduced the evil thing to a portable size, 
put him under his cloak and rode off with him along 
the banks of the river until he came to Schweich. Here 
he went on board the ferry, but no sooner was the little 
vessel in mid-stream than it began to sink, as though it 
were hopelessly overloaded. The ferry-man demanded 
what horrible sin the bishop had on his conscience 
that made him so heavy, but for answer the bishop 
just lifted a comer of his cloak and displayed the 
head of the eagle. The terrified ferry-man recognising 
the dreaded insignia of Varus fell back senseless in 
his seat, whilst the ferry swung round and floated 
down with the bishop and the ghost to the edge of 
the Meilenwald, the League Forest, beyond Schweich. 
Here the bishop landed, and releasing the spirit bade 
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it return no more to Treves. Now» because of the 
weight of Riktius* spirit, a ferry-man that has full load 
on the Moselle will call sometimes to late comers, 
"We have no room for Riktiovar." It is curious 
that of all the narrative of Riktius Varus, the only 
incident that the imagination of the people has taken 
hold of and preserved in proverb is also the only incident 
which is wholly absurd. It is pleasanter to recount 
the other ending to Varus' wanderings. Some two 
centuries ago, it is said, certain evil-disposed persons 
strove to set fire to the city whilst the watchmen 
slept, but Varus was on guard, and promptly began 
to ring the bell of St. Gangolph's church, so that the 
people were aroused and came to quench the flames. 
And when the danger was over men saw the spirit of 
Thyrsus come down from the market-place past the 
Black Gate (then the church of St. Simeon), and take 
the standard again from Varus, saying, " Rest now, 
father, for thou hast thrice saved Treves, and thus 
hast purged thy guilt 1 " 

Maximian, the persecutor, and later Diocletian's 
"colleague" in the East, may have been a blood- 
thirsty tyrant, but he was a good soldier. To him 
Treves owed its thick walls, and still owes its reputation 
as the possessor of the Black Gate, Porta Nigra, or 
probably originally " Porta Martis," the only one of 
the four great gates that remains. The others were 
the Porta Media (southern gate). Porta Alba (eastern 
gate), and the Porta Induta; the latter stood at the 
head of the bridge (which then led exactly to the middle 
of the city), and seems to have been decorated with 
stars, and lighted up at night as a guide to ship-men. 
That the Black Gate should have received its designa- 
tion because, as a matter of fact, it was and remains 
dark-coloured, natiurally has never sufficed the Treviri 
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as explanation. They abide by the principle, Diffi' 
cilior lectio probatior^ choose the more difficult of two 
readings, and have devised a number of reasons for 
the popular title. The Gesta Trevirorum asserts that 
"when the Romans went out to war they used 
the Gate, and called it Gate of Mars ; but when 
they returned, defeated, through the same gate, they 
called it the Black Gate, by reason of their discom- 
fiture." Elsewhere there seems to be a statement that 
the gate was so called because it was the funeral gate 
through which the bodies were carried out to the 
cemetery beyond the present church of St. Paulinus. 
The gate was constructed of massive sandstone blocks, 
obtained from the quarries near Pfalzel, and the blocks 
were fastened together, not with mortar but with iron 
clamps. Later, the people of Treves tore out the iron, 
and this, more than the efforts of the weather, has 
given the lower portion of the Roman gate its half- 
ruinous appearance. To the left of the gate, looking 
towards the town, is a curious piece of ecclesiastical 
architecture, which has been left as a record of the 
strange use to which the gate was later put. The 
fragment is the east end of the double church of St 
Simeon the hermit, who was once a pilgrims' guide at 
Jerusalem, later the companion of a hermit in the 
Jordan valley. Finally, after devious wanderings, which 
have lost nothing of their variety in the course of 
centuries of re-telling, he arrived in Treves, where he 
was welcomed delightedly by Archbishop Poppo, who 
retained his services as guide for a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. When they returned, Poppo offered the 
guide his choice of habitation, " thinking that he would 
select some one of the ruined palaces of Roman nobles 
wherewith Treves abounded." Simeon took a day 
or two to look round, then he fetched a mason, and 
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having shut himself into the eastern tower of the 
Porta Nigra commanded the mason to build up all 
save a very small opening, through which he was to 
receive a daily portion of bread and water. The mason 
did as he was bid, and at last Simeon f oimd the absolute 
seclusion which neither a cave in the Jordan valley, 
nor a monastery on Sinai had been able to give him. 
Hardly a sound of any kind could pierce the massive 
sandstone walls, and once a day only, through the 
narrow opening of his cell, a deacon pushed in to him 
some bread and water, and on high festivals some fresh 
vegetables. He died, seven years later, in his ceU, and 
was buried within the precincts of the gate, but Poppo 
had the whole upper part of the gate converted into a 
chapel of St. Simeon, whilst another Church of St. 
Simeon was erected at the side. It is a fragment of 
the latter which has been retained. A later, and on 
the whole not less pious age has abolished the double 
church and has also uncovered portions of the great 
wall of Maximian, through which it led. *^ St. Simeon's 
road " leads from the inside of the gate to the market- 
place, and incidentally to that other catchword of 
Treves, the Red House, whose popularity with all the 
guide-books remains a mystery. Somewhere about 
the end of the fifteenth century the Town Council 
constructed an assembly-room, which may have been a 
fair specimen of the architecture of its period but had 
no claims whatever to notoriety. Two centuries later 
one side of it was ruinous and was rebuilt in renais- 
sance style. Lest it should again sink into obhvion 
the town hired a granmiar-school boy to write them 
some doggerel, which was duly inscribed on the new 
building — 

" Ante Romam Treveris stetit annis mille trecentis, 
Perstet et aeterna pace fruatur, Amen ! " 
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The lad had evidently been taking a lesson in local 

history as it was constructed in those narrowly 

patriotic days. Some monks judged it wise to refer 

the origin of Treves to a period preceding the Christian 

era, so they attributed the foundation to Trebeta, the 

stepson of Semiramis, who appears to have had reason 

to dread his stepmother's wrath emd therefore fled to 

the pleasant vaUey of Moselle where some descendants 

of Japhet had already settled. So Treves came to be 

founded as a town 2004 years B.C. About a century 

previous to the schoolboy's effort some other monks 

had invented another theory, and another schoolboy 

was employed to write some German doggerel which 

is set below a figure of Ninus (the husband of Semi- 

ramis) on the wall of the Rathaus. Natiurally the 

legend had to be built up a little, so the monks selected 

a small earthwork of IVanz von Sickingen, named it 

Trebeta's grave, and dated it exactly three thousand 

and seventy-seven years after the creation of the world. 

The meticulous accuracy of that date is highly creditable. 

On the whole one is not surprised to hear that the 

Red House was mostly employed by the Councillors 

of Treves for the drinking of their " Friih " and " Abend- 

schoppen." It is a real pleasure in these Philistine 

days to watch German schoolboys having the ^* oldest 

inscription in the world" pointed out to them by 

enthusiastic pedagogues. There are one or two old 

houses in England in which I am personally interested. 

I propose to hire some schoolboys (Lower Fourth 

would be about the measure) to write some dog-Latin 

verses about the antiquity of the village. I will pay 

them according to the number of false quantities they 

manage to get into the two lines, and when the doggerel 

has been painted on the doors of those houses I will 

apply to the guide-books for a quotation. 
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It is pleasant to come back to real history, or, at 
least, to intelligent legend. On the whole, tiie most 
delightful of the Treves stories concerns itself with 
the construction of the amphitheatre. It is difficult 
to conjure up pictures of the building as it was, because 
successive generations have been allowed to carry 
away most of the stone-work. Some of the holes may 
have been cages of wild beasts, fimd one can trace the 
groundwork or outlines of the tiers of seats, but the 
amphitheatre was used in the dark ages on more than 
one occasion as a place of refuge by the people of Treves, 
and once, at least, was heroically defended against the 
Suevi and Vandals. It had to be adapted for the 
purpose, and emy attempt to reconstruct its original 
appearance in the days of its pride can be little more 
than guesswork.^ But in one place excavation has 
laid bare the end of a Roman water-pipe, choked 
indeed with chalk but otherwise in perfect condition. 
It is the water-pipe of Katholdus. At the beginning 
of the second century, in the reign of Trajan, Augusta 
Trevirorum had become sufficiently important to be 
given a local theatre. In addition, the position of 
the town on the outskirts of Empire made it desirable 
to provide a means of eliminating a few dozen captives 
occasionally, and also of keeping the people accustomed 
to a little promiscuous bloodshed. So a master-builder, 
nfiuned Katholdus, was instructed to widen and recon- 
struct the little earthen amphitheatre on the side of 
the hill near the southern gate, to provide it with proper 
stone seats on brick arches, and lastly to connect the 
amphitheatre by pipes with the municipal aqueduct 
constructed earlier from the Ruwer above Pfalzel. 
There was to be a sufficient supply of water to sprinkle 

^ The excavation of the amphitheatre is at present being zealously 
pursued (1912), with some interesting results. 
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the arena from pipes laid along the barrier. The gover- 
nor was as usual in a hurry, and Katholdus was obliged 
to make a contract which he hardly hoped to keep. 
Now Katholdus had a slave who had been employed 
on the water-works at Ruwer and had attained con- 
siderable notoriety as a civil engineer. The slave 
offered to construct the water-pipes and bring water 
to the theatre as rapidly as Katholdus could construct 
the building itself. The price of his services was to 
be his liberty. Katholdus felt absolutely certain that 
the thing was impossible and replied, ^' See thou 1 If 
the water runneth in thy channel ere I set the coping- 
stone to the great gate thou art free. Yea, my head 
is thine to do as thou wilt. But if my stone is set 
before thy water run thy head shall surmount my 
stone." At the back of the slave's bargain was a 
woman, none other than the wife of Katholdus, taken 
by him (like Theodora by Constantius later) at the 
command of his superior. And Katholdis, as she is 
named in all the records, would have greatly preferred 
the slave for husband. Katholdus, Master-builder, was 
no fool. He knew his wife's feelings well enough, 
and judged that his contract with the slave was the 
very best and least impleasant way of removing a 
rival, for the execution of able-bodied slaves, except 
Christians, was unpopular in the days of Trajan, and 
on the frontiers of Empire. So the work began. Stone 
by stone the two great gates rose, then the encircling 
wall, and the arches and the seats. And at last, on the 
last day of August, Katholdus' workmen were ready 
to add the coping-stone to the eastern gate. But the 
slave had worked better than Katholdus knew. He 
began from the amphitheatre and worked outwards across 
the hill, and brought his pipes to the highest point at 
which the stream Ruwer could supply sufficient water. 
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It was quicker than biiilding arches to Pfalzd, and his 
pipes were ready twenty-four hours before Katholdus' 
gate. He stood in the amphitheatre watching the 
preparations for the placing of the coping-stone and 
chuckled as he remembered that the builder's head 
would soon decorate the golden spear which was to 
surmount all. Then he tried to turn on the water. It 
refused to run, and this time it was Katholdus who 
began to laugh. Day by day his spies had watched 
the work, day by day the ablest engineers he could 
get had reported that there was no flaw in the work, 
but on the last day they came and told him that the 
slave had forgotten one thing. He had forgotten the 
air-holes, without which no water could pass through 
the pipes to the arena. And Katholdus, smiling, went 
home to his wife. Now the slave also had returned 
to the builder's house, and had told Katholdis that for 
some reason the water would not run. Everything 
was in order, but the water would not run. Katholdis 
considered a little, and then said, ^^ The builder wiU 
know. This night I will cause him to tell you what 
is the fault." She hid the slave behind hangings 
in the arch of the room, and when Katholdus came 
home she began her coaxings. She said the poor 
slave had gone out again to test the pipes, yard by yard, 
over the whole course. Katholdus laughed, because he 
knew that at sunrise the coping-stone would be set, 
and there was no chance that the slave would discover 
his mistake in the meantime. So he told his wife that 
two air-holes would let the water run. The slave 
heard the answer, and slid, velvet-footed, through the 
arch, through the portico, and out as fast as he could go 
to the theatre. An hour later the arena was flooded. 

But Katholdus' spies had watched the arena, and 
long before dawn he had the message that the water 
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was running. Not a word did he say, but took his 
wife Katholdis to the theatre, and when he saw the 
water running he bade her ascend with him to the 
platform over the gate, " for," said he, " it is here that 
you shall be rid of me for ever." They came to the 
edge of the masonry, and looked down upon the flooded 
arena. Then suddenly he seized the woman in his 
arms and hurled himself with her over the parapet. 

Now the broken parapet to the left of the eastern 
gate of the amphitheatre is called the Wall of Katholdis, 
Katholdisolium, to this day. A later generation felt 
that less than justice had been done to the unhappy 
woman, wedded against her will by order of the prefect, 
so they invented for her a treasure which is buried in 
the arena, and which she guards, sitting all night 
on the broken wall, until one shall come to throw her 
down again into the arena. Whoso thus releases her 
spirit shall be rewarded by finding the treasure. But 
he must be one whose hands are clean, ^^ such as hath 
not taken reward against the innocent nor sworn to 
deceive his neighbour." There has none such passed 
through the amphitheatre of Treves to this day. 

Treves has succeeded in recovering in this present 
year the population which she could boast of when 
Constantine built his palace, 55,000. It has taken 
her sixteen hundred years, and, frankly, she has not 
been improved in the meantime. Modem five-story 
tenement houses (pohtely described as Flats) dwarf 
the proportions of tiie Porta Nigra, and do not improve 
the ancient streets in the middle of the town. The 
market-place itself has lost the charm which enwraps 
many German towns of much less antiquity. The 
Red House stands up above the modem buildings at 
its side : its windows, ** full of eyes," seem to glare beside 
the blind, expressionless lights of the others ; the 
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contrast is too sharp, and the restfuhiess of the old 

market-place has gone for ever. So it is with most 

of the streets ; and even, unkindest cut of all, with the 

once magnificent Forum, now called " Palace Square '' ; 

it is utilised chiefly as a dusty exercise-ground for 

the troops quartered in the mediseval palace of the 

Archbishops, which was constructed alongside and 

to some extent by destruction of the Roman Basilica. 

The city-side of tiie stem red-brick Basilica is original 

as high as the top of the upper row of windows, and 

even the interior is hardly spoiled by its conversion 

into a Lutheran church. Somehow the conversion, 

apart from the fact that it is a repetition of what 

happened so very often in the early centuries of 

Christianity, does not strike one with any sense of 

ineptitude. The Simeon's chiurch, replacing the Porta 

Nigra, must have been an hoiurly exasperation ; the 

Basilica, as a Lutheran house of worship, seems merely 

to carry on now the same hard and iron principles, 

appealing to an iron people, which were the mainspring 

of Roman greatness. The Basilica, once court of 

justice fiind covered market (the apsidal end was the 

court), has absolutely no beauty in the ordinary sense. 

It is hardly even graceful ; it is just stem, and its stem 

simplicity is doubtless even accentuated by its present 

surroundings and the lack of the temples and statues 

which once siurounded it on the Forum. It is no 

longer at the centre of the town's activities, as it was 

when it was built, or even when the Archbishop-Electors 

inhabited the adjoining palace. The Basilica is a 

monument put away in a museum for the convenience 

of students, not the speaking voice of a dead era. At 

the opposite end of the old Forum stands what remains 

of Constantine's palace : the beautiful triple apse of 

the Hall of State, with the double row of arched windows 
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above, are a better witness to the sometime splendours 
of Imperial Treves than either the amphitheatre or the 
Basilica. One of the two huge flanking towers is stiU 
partly standing, and the subterranean passages for the 
servants and the heating apparatus are so clear in 
purpose still that for a long time the palace was mis- 
taken for the Baths, and called so. But that which 
remains, for all the artistic beauty which seems always 
to accompany decay, is as little definite as is the history 
of Clonstantine's rule in Treves. To hear voices from 
the Constantine epoch in Treves one has to cross the 
palace square again, along the stem wall of the Basilica, 
past the school of the Ursuline nuns, through the Lieb- 
frauengasse, and so to the front of the Cathedral. The 
apse is an eleventh-centiuy structure, but the middle 
portion of the building is certainly fourth-century, and, 
for all except the sceptics, a portion of the palace 
built by Constantine the Great for Saint Helena. 
St. Ambrose says that she was the daughter of a little 
innkeeper of Drepanum in Bithynia, but St. Ambrose 
failed to reckon with the subsequent loyalty of the 
Treviri. There are old men in Treves who will show 
you the exact spot on which her father's wine-shop stood 
when his pretty daughter attracted the eye of a Roman 
officer, by name Constantius. So long as Constantius 
remained a simple legionary ofiicer Helena also re- 
mained at his side, but when Diocletian raised him to 
equal rank with himself, he required that Constantius 
should repudiate his marriage with the innkeeper's 
daughter of Treves, and take to wife Theodora, the 
daughter of the persecutor Maximian. Helena was not 
only compelled to leave her husbcmd but was robbed 
also of her little son. The little son became Constantine, 
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the first Christian Emperor. Tradition states that 
Helena spent a part of this period of banishment in a 
cottage at Euren, one of the suburbs of Treves on the 
road to Wasserbillig. But when her son Constantine 
had climbed to the throne the retirement of Helena 
was at an end. She returned to Treves, probably from 
Rome, and in Treves her son built for her a palace 
'^exceeding magnifical." She embraced Christianity 
in the year 812, and left Treves, probably for ever, 
immediately after Constantine's victory over Maxentius, 
under the Standard of the Cross. She went to Rome, 
and thence to Palestine, where, under the guidance of 
Macarius, she is said to have foimd the place of the 
Holy Sepulchre, €«id the numerous other relics where- 
with her name is for ever connected. But on leaving 
Treves she presented her palace to Agritius, first primate 
of Byzantimn, and, later, bishop of Treves, who con- 
verted it into a church. Helena utilised the treasure 
given her by her son to enrich the church thus con- 
nected with her in Treves, but she made the city famous 
for all time by presenting to it the Holy Coat without 
seam. It is this Holy Coat to which clings, rightly 
or wrongly, most vividly the memory of the inn- 
keeper's daughter whom her son raised to the rank 
of Empress. For the last twenty years there has 
been no pubUc exhibition of this strange coat, but 
the Moselle from end to end is fuU of the legends con- 
nected with it, whether they be the reports of marvellous 
cures or the cynic stories such as that of Henry of the 
Holier Coat, invented, doubtless, by the Protestant 
opponents of the Treves episcopate. Several times 
the precious relic has been removed from Treves in 
times of stress, but always it has been brought back. 
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The last removal took it to Augsburg, in Napoleonic 
times, but it was brought back with immense pomp 
in 1810. The Holy Coat is a closed garment, brownish 
in colour, and having short sleeves. The material has 
no pattern, and is either of linen or cotton (probably 
the former). When it was reverently inspected in 
July 1890, it was discovered that the Coat itself had 
been protected at some distant period by two other 
garments, inside and outside. Inside, it has a garment 
of twill, quite plain, and certainly not very ancient. 
The outer protection is apparently older. It is a 
beautiful covering of oriental silk, with stripes of gold 
and violet, and a bird-pattern. At the time of its 
last public exhibition the Bishop of Treves had a new 
inner texture made of brown silk to give the whole 
stability and resistance. The first recorded pubUc 
exhibition was that of 1512, when about 100,000 pil- 
grims came to see the Coat. The last, that of 1891, 
lasted six weeks, and brought to Treves over two 
million pilgrims, from every civilised country under the 
sun : ^^ Parthians and Medes and Elamites, dwellers 
in Mesopotamia and Judsea and Cappadocia, Pontus 
and Asia. . . ." 

Probably few relics have caused as much storm as 
the Holy Coat of Treves. Even a sketch of these 
disputes would occupy a volume or two. Luther 
denounced it from Wittenberg, and after him scores of 
angry men have arisen to trace, step by step, the pro- 
cess of fraud and forgery which has marked its history. 
Perhaps the hardest of all the blows delivered was 
that of Jean Ronge, a CathoUc priest in Upper Silesia, 
who wrote a vehement denunciation of it at the time 
of the exposition of the Coat in 1844. His pamphlet, 
which is dated from Laurahiitte, near Beuthen, 
October 1, 1844, contains the now famous words : 
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" Furthermore, if this relic doth actually possess this 
virtue of healing, then are you utterly damned for 
that you have robbed the people of this means of 
guerison even unto this present year (since 1810)." 
The repeated questions wherewith Ronge traced the 
history of the Coat began all with the phrase (as famous 
as the " Would you be surprised to hear ? " of the 
Tichbome Trial) " Ne savez vous pas — comme 6v6que 
vous devez le savoir. . . ." The legend attributes its 
enclosure in a casket to Maximin, Bishop of Treves 
in 850, but the casket was lost, and ^^ rediscovered " 
in the twelfth century. It was lost again, and again 
discovered in time for the Diet of Treves in 1512, by 
the elector Richard of Greiffenklau. In 1514, Leo X 
commanded it to be exposed every seven years ; and 
three years later Luther practically laid the axe to 
the root of its credit. Jean Ronge {La Sainte Robe^ 
PariSf 1845) reminded the bishop that the Holy Coat 
had been foimd to exist at three places — Argenteuil, 
a church in Paris, and Treves. To cover this difficulty 
it was annoimced that a special revelation had been 
granted to a priest, to the effect that the garments 
worn by Christ on the day of His final trial were three 
in number, a vest, a shirt, and a mantle. All had been 
found, and whilst Treves had the Coat without seam, 
the other two churches had the other garments. But 
even this " revelation " did not suffice, for it was found 
that there were then existing no less than fifteen 
churches all in possession of the Holy Coat, and all 
providing indisputable records of its discovery and 
presentation. 

It is a thankless task to dispute the authenticity 
of rehcs which are revered by many thousands, held 
genuine, perhaps, by millions, and at least most rever- 
ently preserved. Must one inquire whether the head 
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of St. Helena preserved in the reliquary of the Cathedral 
is genuine, or the bones of Saint Matthias preserved in 
the church called by his name ? 

'' Myself, when young, did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it^ and about : but evermore 

Came out by the same door where in I went." 

Seventy years ago 2000 inhabitants of Coblenz, headed 
by the Burgomaster, walked the whole sixty miles to 
l^^ves just to pass in turn across the wooden platform 
and bow the head once in passing before the glass case 
in which the treasure was enclosed. Twenty years 
ago the parishes of Moselle were emptied day by day, 
as parish after parish took its turn to make the pilgrim- 
age. Possibly the crowds that came from foreign 
countries were prompted in part by an overpowering 
ciuiosity, but it is impossible to spend many days on 
the Moselle without realising that faith beyond the 
forms of faith was the motive-power which sent old 
men and children, young men and maidens, barefoot, 
in great companies to Holy Treves. And as they 
marched they sang the beautiful chant of the breviary : 

" O sacra vestis numinis, 
Manu parata Virginis 
Parentis arte textili, 
Quis te sat omet laudibus ? " 

Beside the Dom, with its problems and perplexities, 
the beautiful Church of our Lady (Liebfrauenkirche), 
though it be the oldest Gothic chiurch in (xcrmany, 
awakens but little interest. Its frescoes are modem, 
and it has been restored within the last thirty years. 
Its twelve beautiful groups of pillars, and the curious 
window over the western door are a commonplace of 
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the text-books, and almost guide*book catchwords. It 
is a graceful church, and would be the chief adornment of 
almost any other city on the Moselle save Roman Treves. 
One leaves Treves by the " Roman " bridge, whereof 
it may be remarked that there is very little that is 
Roman left save a few of the pillar-sockets. It has 
been destroyed too often by all the invading armies 
which have ravaged the city, from the Vandals to the 
French, to retain much of its ancient character. How- 
ever, it will remain in my grateful memory, not only 
for the exquisite view up the Treves valley, but also 
because a few hundred yards from its southern head 
a small boy, to whom I had given some pence in the 
expectation that he would tender me a basket of 
cherries, ran off with my money, and making a vulgar 
gesture, shouted, " Net dat Niklaschen I '* Now, of all 
places on the Moselle where that could have happened, 
the Roman bridge at Treves was the place where it 
should have happened. For the statue of St. Nicholas, 
patron scant of shippers, stiU looks upstream, and still 
the shipmen pray to him for assistance in danger. It 
happened once that a vessel coming down the river 
in time of flood was like to be driven against one of the 
Roman pillars, whose blocks were hewn from the lava- 
beds near Maria Laach (one can still see unused blocks 
Ijing in the Roman quarries there). The frightened 
man called aloud to St. Nicholas for aid, and vowed 
a candle ^^ as tall as a mast " if he were rescued. The 
little craft was swept safely by the bridge, but the 
shipman looked back scornfully at the Saint, and called 
out, ^' Net dat Niklaschen.'' A year and a day passed, 
and once more the shipman came to the bridge, but 
as he passed, the swirling water caught the stem of his 
boat on one of the pillars. The boat began to sink, 
with a huge hole astern. ** Nicholas, help I " shouted 

£ 
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the drowning shipman, but Nicholas was deaf, and the 
shipman sank. So a scofiing refusal to perform a 
promise is made to this day in the words ^^ Net dat 
Niklaschen." But as the manner of men is, the Treviri 
have forgotten the sequel I 

Outside the Liebfrauenkirche one is nearly sure 
to be met by a Treves guide. In the big capitals it 
is fairly easy to rid oneself of a guide, and quite a 
modest amount of strength of mind will keep him at a 
distance. But the Treves guide of the old school is 
a more difficult customer. Rather dilapidated, some- 
times a trifle out at heel, but always imperturbably 
good-humoured, he stands looking at you from a dis- 
tance of some twenty feet. His head is a little to 
one side, and the only word he says that is intelligible 
to the average person is " Fiihrer " — Guide. For the 
rest, it is difficult on first acquaintance to be sure 
whether he is suggesting that you need a bath or a 
bed : it depends entirely whether he is trying to employ 
the fragments of English he has picked up from some 
sunmier-waiter, or is having recourse to his own soft 
Mosellan dialect. It is useless to feel annoyed with 
him, for he has learned, or thinks he has learned, that 
the one interest in life of the Englishman abroad is 
the bath ; and he is trying to make you understand 
that, of the two or three hundred occasional guides 
in Treves, he is the very one to take you to the Roman 
Baths. You are an Englishman ; therefore, he con- 
cludes, having left the church you desire to find the 
baths. It is best to sturender at discretion, for if you 
turn aside, his head droops a little more to one side, 
and he gazes after you with the pathetic eyes of a 
collie, whom his master has refused to take with him 
for a walk. But his presence is an extravagance aU 
the same, for the Roman baths of Treves are very 
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much less interesting than any other ruin in the city. 
A century or two ago it would seem that they stood 
two stories high, and were full of beautiful mosaic 
pavement. Now they are merely the outline of a 
huge formless groimd-plan, in which one may possibly 
detect the water-conduits and the passage for the 
hot air, and for the rest must be contented with the 
vivid imagination of the guide. The French are blamed 
for destroying this ^^ attraction," as they are blamed, 
not always with scrupulous justice, for almost every 
other act of vandalism from Coblenz to Metz. 

^^ I myself have seen that this city is ruined less 
materially than in her morality. . . ." Salvianus, 
priest of Marseilles, climbing slowly by the old road 
that leads from the head of the Roman bridge hard 
by the Kockelsberg, and so across the hills to dancing 
Echtemach, turned back at sunset to look once more 
upon the ruined city. Suevi, Vandals, Germans, and 
Goths in turn had ravaged the fertile plain and wreaked 
nameless horrors within the city walls. Her magni- 
ficent palaces lay in ruins, her villas and cool arcades 
were biunt or wrecked, her walls were breached, and 
her prosperity for nearly six hundred years at an end. 
And Salvian, turning back at the point where now 
stands the little restaurant on the way up to Kockels- 
berg, wrote that wonderful Philippic against the dis- 
graced and degraded people, who cried only for bread 
and games — a world's masterpiece of fiery invective. 
If there were any need for explanation of modem 
German militarism, Salvian's ** Jeremiad " might serve 
at the least for excuse. In the fifteen hundred years 
that have passed since then, the view from the 
Kockelsberg has remained the most beautiful that 
can be obtained of the city, but it is a view which 
recalls, through the mist which as always on Moselle 
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so gently veils decay, the splendour which a few years 
before Salvian had seen from the same place, and 
which now had gone for ever. I cannot refrain from 
translating afresh a sentence or two, because there 
is no more vivid description of the horrors attending 
the barbarian invasions, perhaps hardly a more 
terrible picture of the end of the Roman empire. ^^ I 
myself saw how that men of Treves, of high honour 
and noble lineage, robbed and reduced to poverty, 
were nevertheless more ruined in their morality than 
in their fortunes. The temple of the Lord is despised 
that the theatre may be frequented. The church 
is empty ; the circus full. I can hardly endure to tell 
how venerable old men, Christians full of years, at a 
time when destruction was upon the city, bethought 
themselves of nothing save eating and drinking and 
immorality. And yet not even the destruction of 
the city could put an end to this thing. Treves, the 
proudest city of the province of Gaul, had been thrice 
destroyed : she was burnt out, and yet the evil grew 
after her destruction ; for all that the enemy had not 
massacred were destroyed later by famine. Some died 
of hunger, others of exposure. All about the streets 
lay, as I myself saw and suffered, corpses of men and 
women mutilated and torn by dogs and birds before 
the eyes of the city. And what followed ? The 
amazing folly is scarcely credible. The few notables 
who were left demanded of the Emperor, as a means 
of guerison for the city . . . games in the circus 1 So 
'tis games you require, you men of Treves I Games, 
when your city is ravaged, your citizens hewn in pieces 1 
After defeat, bloodshed, massacre, imprisonment, and 
triple destruction — games ! Where shall your games 
be held ? Over the burnt palaces and ashes of your 
destruction ? Over the torn limbs and blood of your 
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slain ? Is there any place in Treves free of death 
and destruction ? . . . The city is black with her 
burning, and thou art decked for festival I All mourn, 
but thou rejoicest I And for as much as three sackings 
have not bettered thee, thou deservest in a fourth 
invasion to be utterly annihilated I '' ^ His prophecy 
was fulfilled when first the Huns destroyed Treves 
(Easterday, 451) and later the Franks laid the city 
level with the ground. 

From Treves, with its garrison, its busy military 
life, and its sense of new birth, manliness, and protect- 
ing strength, Salvian's road takes us now through the 
frontier-district to Echtemach which is in the grand 
duchy of Luxemburg; from self-reliance, self-sacrifice, 
and self-control, which are the watchwords of modem 
Germany on all her frontiers, to the dismantled 
fortresses, the cowed and exploited people of the 
Grand-duchy, which is " free " by international 
guarantee ! 

^ A Berlin paper states that a project is on foot to reboild 
Gonstantine's palace. The plans, it is suggested, may be entrusted 
to Bodo Ebhardt. 



CHAPTER III 

FROM TREVES TO BERNCASTEL 

'* Ah, Maiy, pierced with sorrow, 

Remember reach and save 
The soul that comes to-morrow 

Before the God that gave. 
Since each was bom of woman, 

For each at utter need. 
True comrade and tme foeman, 

Madonna intercede I " 

KlPLINQ^ 

Scarcely any section of the valley of Moselle is so 
full of the Romance of History as are the ten curves 
of the stream between Treves and Bemcastel ; rarely 
are the portrait-pictures of the men and women, who 
have graced or disgraced the valley, so well-preserved 
as here. It is a portion of the valley quite 
unlike most of those which follow, for, though at times 
steep, vine-dad hills, and sometimes fragments of 
sheer rock, descend almost to the water's edge, at 
other times the right bank especially shows a series 
of pleasant, easy slopes through orchard and pasture- 
land. Villas (for this was always, even in Roman 
times, the villa-bank) give way to little cottages, and 
these themselves are built upon the foundations of 
kings' palaces. Pfalzel (Palatiolum), which lies so 
prettily amongst its orchards, nearly opposite Treves, 
not far from the mouth of the Kyll, is almost the only 
** palace-place " on the left bank. Here the Roman 
governors had a siunmer residence, and here, later, 
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the Frankish kings built themselves a retreat. After 
them came the Archbishops, for both Adalbero and 
Kmio of Falkenstein lived here. Fragments of mighty 
walls and strong towers still attest the value Kuno 
placed upon its defences, whilst some agricultural 
buildings, once part of a convent, remain to show 
the place that Adela, Dagobert's daughter, chose to 
set her name in twelve centuries ago. And here, in 
a house which is still a maze of tiirrets and oriels, lived 
once, men say, the holy Genov6va, that Christian 
counterpart of Penelope's constancy. Here and there, 
amongst its cottages and little burgher houses, one 
may trace still the foimdations of Roman villas or 
Frankish palaces, and I doubt if there is any pleasanter 
place near Treves, wherein to cherish day dreams or 
see visions of the past. A little above Pfalzel lies 
Biewer, famous only for a hermit's cell high up amongst 
its broken cliffs, where Jerome is said to have dwelt 
in 859, whilst he was studjdng his Vulgate version 
of the Bible. On these diffs grows still the " Augen- 
scheiner," whose vines the monks of St. Mary of the 
Martyrs opposite daily beheld (in Augenschein nahmen) 
and later owned. Opposite Pfalzel lies Ruwer 
(*^ Erubris "), on the stream, whence it takes its name. 
Ruwer has always been a mill-stream. In Ausonius' 
time it was " marmore darus," because the mills were 
employed to cut the marble for Roman palaces, and 
to-day the mills grind com or cut timber. But its 
chief curiosity is its derivation. How should one 
suspect that modem Ruwer is Erubris, and not rather 
" Riveris," whence the Romans took their water-pipes 
to Treves ? Yet Riveris is, in fact, a little brook 
flowing itself into Erubris higher up, and there is still 
a village of that name, near some remnants of the 
ancient aqueduct. From Ruwer, the Moselle makes 
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a straight course north-east, across the silt-flats, to 
touch the hills again at Quint. Half-way across the 
stretch of level bed, it is joined by the Kyll, whose 
junction with Moselle is nearly a mile and a half 
from Ehrang, where it leaves the hills. Of Ehrang 
and the Kyll valley, I have already written in the 
foregoing chapter, and pass now, with the white river- 
steamer, to Quint {ad quiniam lapidem)^ once a Roman 
colony, or perhaps a military post, now an industrial 
village. Hereabouts died Milo, the hated primate 
of Treves (which he held with Reims), in the middle 
of the eighth century. He was slain by a gigantic 
boar, in the forest which is still called after him, the 
" Meilenwald." (So the Chronicles of Treves. But 
later, less romantic scribes assert that the forest took 
its name from the Roman mile-stones, between which 
it extended. It was perhaps a pleasaunce of the Roman 
lords who had their summer-seats at Pfalzel.) Inland 
from Quint runs a path, by the stream, to an old forge. 
The modem Trfeviri use the valley as a picnic-ground, 
and other folk avoid it. At the next bend of the stream, 
as all the guide-books take care to note, the red sand- 
stone cliffs of the upper Moselle give place to the 
typical shale of the Moselle, and with the shale, here as 
elsewhere, begins the true home of the vine. So 
well have its heat-holding properties been known to 
the vine-growers of all ages, that the monks, who 
brought viticulture eastwards to Brandenburg, were 
at the pains and great expense to transport shale, 
whenever they could obtain it, even as far as the sandy 
slopes of the Havel, near Berlin, hoping, it may be, 
that the soiu* juice they expressed at Lehnin, or Chorin, 
or Werder, would thereby need less honey to make 
it endurable on the tongue. Just at this bend Schweich, 
on the left bank, faces Kirsch and Longuich on the 
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right. Cressiacum and Longus Vicus are perhaps 
the Roman names of the two villages, which of old 
were famous tor their health-giving springs. There 
is, however, only one relic of past nobility in the 
villages — a tablet of stone in the church of Longuich, 
to G^rhardus Piatt, ^^ acer in armis, virtute excels&, 
ductus ad astra." He died, and ^^ passed to the pole- 
star," on the 2nd of April 1496. 

Schweich, which lies opposite, has a record in the 
Limburg Chronicles^ a curious semi-historic, semi-fabulous 
record compiled by Johannes Mechtel, the famous Jesuit 
writer, who was bom at Pfalzel in 1562. His account 
of the discovery and exploitation of the Holy Well, 
a mile north-west of Schweich in the Meilenwald, is 
so curious a document that I am fain to append some 
paraphrase : — 

It came to pass in the year of Salvation 1602, that 
a man of Schweich, washing himself in this stream, 
was healed of a sore disease of his hands. After him 
came yet another, and was also healed, wherefore 
a priest let print at Cologne a sheet bearing witness 
to the healings, with the names of the healed, and 
the manner of their several diseases. In due season 
the stream grew famed, and there came to it from all 
the world so many folk to be healed, that as many 
as an hundred were reckoned at one time in one ship. 
They built them a village of huts about the place. 
There came also from Reuss and Cologne and Bonn 
merchants desirous to settle themselves nigh to the 
stream, and there to ply their wares : whence there 
arose so great a burning of fires at Schweich as may 
have been in the tents of Israel in the days of Moses. 
Hither came also rich men and women a plenty, and 
hired them beds and sleeping-room in the village at 
great price. And here came Johann, called Count of 
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Julich and Cleve, though, mdeed, he was no more 
than an idiot, to be healed of his unwisdom. But 
he came vainly, for there was no healing of his sickness. 
(He seems to have been a cr6tin.) And here came 
also freebooters of G^ldem and Mors, in hope to catch 
sundry fat abbots and prelates. Shipmen and cooks, 
market-folk, and bakers, and butchers, and inn- 
keepers, had great adventures and much profit. Now 
the vintners of Treves began to murmiu' " for the 
little casks were at a price, in as much as men bought 
them to send the holy water all ways even to the low 
countries." 

Treves sat in judgment on the water, and pronounced 
that its healing properties were due to a content partly 
of gold and partly of alum. Nowadays some one 
would doubtless discover radium in the water, if any- 
body bothered about the matter ; but the alum- 
verdict killed the fame of the stream, as it was doubt- 
less intended to do. Nobody believed in alum unless 
there was going to be a special miracle attached, and 
in a few years the village of booths had disappeared. 
But MechteFs delightful chronicle remains the best 
contemporary description of that run on a stream 
whose incidents were continually being repeated some- 
where along the river. The Abbey of Pritan held a 
high court of justice at Schweich, wherein sat twenty- 
five Schoffen (Suffetes) of the district. *' The wisdom 
of Schweich " is the title given to some of their judicial 
decisions which have been preserved. For my part, 
I can never make head or taU of the passage from this 
same ^* wisdom," which is usually quoted as char- 
acteristic of its dry hiunour. It deals with the 
customary reservations in case of inheritance, and 
decrees, apparently, that if either of two married 
people outlive the other, he or she shall have the 
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enjoyment of all their mutual property until death, 
after which, there being no heirs, the property is to 
return to the family of each of the two in the same 
proportion as it was derived thence. '^ But and if 
aforesaid testator die, and the bell ring to his passing, 
and he have left certain choice portion of his moveable 
property to his heirs by will, and this property be 
placed upon a wain and be ferried over stream, then 
shall the wain stand still in mid stream, and the forepart 
shall belong to the heir, and the latter part to the 
estate." The rest of this " Weisheit,'* which dates 
from 1592, is wholly untranslatable, and I notice with 
concern that neither Hessel nor Gdrgen, who both 
quote it, make the least effort to explain what it is 
all about. Perhaps all their other readers know. 
Anyway, there it is, and it is described as htimorous. 

A little below Schweich, on the opposite bank, is 
Biol, the Boman Bigodulum, where Claudius Civilis 
and his Teuton allies were defeated by Cerealis in 
the days of the conscription (a.d. 69). I am not in any 
difficulty about this matter, because it is described 
in intelligible language by Tacitus. Armed with a 
copy of the fourth book of his histories, one can still 
trace the place where Civilis entrenched himself, and 
from the hill-top above Biol it is easy to picture the 
progress of the disastrous fight. Biol foimd fame 
again many centuries later, when Peter of Aspelt or 
Aichspalt became its priest. Peter, who was liie son 
of poor peasants at Aspelt, came as a young boy to 
Treves, and studied so diligently at medicine, as well 
as theology, that Budolf of Habsburg and the mighty 
prince Henry of Luxembiu*g chose him as body- 
surgeon. Henry sent him once on a mission to the 
Pope, and Peter, then priest of Biol (1280), found 
the Pope so ill that his doctors had given him up ; but 
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the peasant surgeon took the case in his own hands» 
and the dying Pope revived. In gratitude for this almost 
miraculous recovery, the Pope made Peter first provost 
of Treves, and later bishop of B&le. Twenty years 
later Baldwin of Luxemburg had been chosen Bishop 
of Mainz, despite his youth. (He was then only twenty- 
two years old.) Peter went to Rome to secure the 
papal confirmation of the election, but the Pope passed 
over Baldwin, and, despite his protests, conferred the 
vacant archbishopric upon Peter himself. Naturally 
Baldwin and his brother, Henry of Luxemburg, were 
suspicious, believing that their messenger had grossly 
betrayed them ; and it was not until the Pope, at Peter's 
urgent request, made Baldwin archbishop of Treves, 
that the Aichspalter recovered the confidence and 
affection of the future king-maker. A little later 
the Emperor Albrecht was assassinated, and it was 
Peter who made successful Baldwin's effort to get 
Henry of Luxemburg, the archbishop's brother, elected 
Emperor in Albrecht's room. It was Peter, again, who 
arranged the marriage of Johann, the Emperor's son, 
to a Bohemian princess, and set the royal crown on 
his head in the cathedral of Prague. It was Peter 
who chose Louis of Bavaria to succeed the Emperor 
Henry, rightly thinking that Henry's son had enough 
to do in Bavaria, without troubling him with the 
defence of an imperial throne as well. He crowned 
Louis at Aachen in 1814, and died himself six years 
later. He lies buried in the great cathedral at Mainz, 
and there is a very remarkable stone above his grave. 
It shows Peter in the full garb of his archbishopric, 
with his hand laid in blessing upon the head of three 
kings, Henry of Luxemburg, John of Bohemia, and 
Louis of Bavaria. He stands a head taller than the 
three kings, the peasant's son who sought no man's 
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favour, and yet was mightier than them all. Surely 
in the wonderful gallery of the portraits of Moselle 
there is no more romantic picture than this of the 
true king-maker, the peasant's son of Aspelt I For 
his sake alone Riol-which-is-by-Tr6ves will be famous 
for ever. 

Through one of the most graceful reaches of the 
stream, the steamer passes on by little Lorsch to 
Mehring, a large village or small town, as you please, 
prettily hidden amongst orchard trees on a wide stretch 
of level silt-land between the river and the cliffs. Here 
and there one may still find ancient and beautiful 
buildings in Mehring, though fire has destroyed the 
greater part of them ; but pilgrims to Mehring go, for 
the most part, to seek the little memorial called the 
Spinner Cross, which stands on the Calvary Hill behind 
the town. 

The Moselle is a simimer-stream, a stream whereon 
to watch the slow gliding of the hay-boats, and the 
ripple of the river, where the fishermen have cast their 
nets. It is not like the streams of Hungary, or of 
northern England where the dark-brown water, from 
the peat-bogs, has a beauty and a meaning, even when 
the frost is upon the fell, and all the leaves are stripped 
from the overhanging trees. Yet even on the wet nights 
it is good to sit near the warm stove in the inn, and 
listen to tales of the brave deeds that were done in 
little lonely villages when the waters were out, and 
women and children were starving in Moselkem, and 
the gates of charitable Eltz were shut because of the 
evil days. 

On such a night it wa^ that, after much talk of 
poUergheist and robbery and murder, Johann Cruger, 
the railway guard, told me the tale of the Cross of 
Mehring. In the bad time for Moselle, when the Elector 
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John was showing his zeal for the truth by ^^ stamping 
out " witchcraft, there lived near Mehring a zealous 
supporter of the EUector named Spinner. He preached 
the EUector's praises from Neumagen to Schweich, in 
season and out of season, and incidentally he made sure 
that the Elector's spies were duly informed of his 
utterances. So Spinner became a great man in his 
little district — ^great and hated. For the Elector 
John was not popular in Mehring, and then, as at all 
times, there were unwise men who counted it bravery 
to express their opinions openly, not considering that 
nothing could be gained, but rather much lost, thereby. 
And the creatures of the EUector continued their de- 
nunciations of witches, so that in two villages only 
two women were left alive, and in six years three 
hundred and sixty persons were put to death and all 
their goods confiscated — of course to the advantage 
of Spinner and such as he. 

At last, taking much counsel together, the men of 
Mehring determined that this viper at least must be 
scotched. One of their niunber was accused of harbour- 
ing witches, and condemned to be hung. The gallows 
was erected on the hill above Mehring, and, in the early 
dawn of a dark November day, they dragged the 
witch-keeper on an hurdle up the hiU, and a great 
concourse of people followed ; for the Elector had issued 
a proclamation that, as these executions were for the 
warning of others, so it was the duty of all faithful 
men to go watch the punishment of the ungodly. 
Chief among the followers was Spinner, and when the 
wretched " witch-keeper " was brought upon the 
scaffold. Spinner turned to his neighbour and said, 
^^ It were interesting to know how that rascal feels 
in his last moments." But the witch-keeper heard 
the words, and when the last question was put to him, 
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" Hast thou ought whereof to relieve thy soul ? 
Knowest thou the dwelling of other witches besides 
her that was taken in thy house ? " the man lifted 
his head, looked steadily at Spinner, and answered, 
*^ I know of another, and she dwells in the house of 
Spinner, at the Cleft of the Rock ! " Spinner turned 
pale as death, and cried aloud, ^^ It is false I There 
dwell no women in my house under the Cleft ! " But 
one of those that stood by answered, "Come now, 
master Spinner, we know that at least one woman 
dwells in thy house of the Cleft, a cunning stiller of 
the herb to mix with the wine. Thy vine-dressers 
have spoken of her ! " Then the Judges bade stay 
the hanging and inquire of the witch-keeper, under 
torture, what he knew concerning this woman ; yet 
they told him that he should surely die, for they said 
that a man that must die in any case might haply tell 
the truth. And the witch-keeper told how the old 
hag that served Spinner came out at night in the full 
of the moon to cull simples on the hiU, also how she 
spoke always to someone that could not be seen. Three 
times they put the witness to the question, and three 
times he gave the same answer, once buried to his 
neck in hot calcined earth, once held by the foot in 
water heated beyond bearing, and, last of all, swung 
by the feet above a scorching fire. And they said, 
" By earth, fire, and water he has sworn, and therefore 
the word is true " ; so they brought Spinner from the 
dungeon where he lay, and they set up the double 
gallows above Mehring, that Spinner and his accuser 
might die together. So once more all the people came 
out to watch the punishment of evil-doers, and once 
more the last question was put to the witch-keeper, 
" Hast thou ought whereof to relieve thy soul ? " 
And the man answered, " Yes. The man Spinner 
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is innocent. I die to-day, and dying men lie not in 
their last hour. The man would know how I felt in 
my last moments. Methinks he knoweth now. By 
earthy and by water, and by fire, and at last by the 
clean air in which I must swing, I swear that he is 
innocent ! " Now, because he had sworn, and because 
as he said, dying men lie not, they believed him, and 
took Spinner down from the gallows, but the witch- 
keeper they hanged ; and Spinner's face was wet 
with the sweat of his fear, but his heart was changed 
in him, and he delivered no more witches to the Judges. 
Also he set up a cross upon the hill for a memorial 
and a warning. It is called the Spinner Cross of 
Mehring to this day. 

Beyond Mehring the river runs through a pictur- 
esque gorge, the cliffs coming down close to the river. 
Here lies Polich, with the scaxkt remains of a Roman 
villa. Beyond it, where the cliffs again recede and 
the river forms a long island between the main stream 
and a sluggish backwater, follows Schleich, a httle 
village of low cottages and cobbled roads, such as are 
characteristic of so many of the riverside home- 
steads above Bemcastel. At Detzem {ad decimam 
lapidem)^ on the right bank, a road leaves the river, 
crosses under the hills inland through pleasant fields 
and orchards, and so comes behind Leiwen, and high 
above the river, to Roman Neumagen. It is a springe 
to catch cyclists. If one takes a wrong turning inland, 
the road, running straight uphill a little way, presently 
disappears amongst rank grass in orchards sloping 
steeply to the flats. It is an old Roman road running 
down from the Idar-wald to the ford at E^ch, whence 
it runs up again steeply to join the Legions' road from 
Treves across the plateau to Wittlich. There are 
many of these ancient tracks to be found by Moselle, 
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and they are all deceptive. For the most part they 
have long since ceased to serve any purpose, and are 
no longer kept up. But sometimes, as here by Detzem, 
they are maintained a little way, and then run out 
into a mere footpath with a ditch. Some years ago, 
when these ghost-roads were new to me, I spent a 
weary day with a heavily-laden bicycle crossing from 
one vain track to another, high above the great bend 
between Thomich and Neumagen. On foot it would 
have been a delightful wandering ; with a bicycle it 
was an unmitigated nuisance. The map I trusted 
(Ravenstein's) marks a clear good road across the 
flats from Detzem to the river again at Leiwen, and 
so by the bank through Trittenheim to Neumagen. 
I suspect that this road is sometimes impracticable 
when the river is in flood, for I observe that Stephanus' 
map takes the traveller inland above Leiwen. There 
is no advantage to be gained by disdaining this advice. 
On the contrary, by far the most interesting road 
from Detzem to Neiunagen cuts back at an angle of 
twenty-five degrees from the main road, opposite 
Trittenheim, to a bridge over the little Thronbach 
(also " Dhronbach ") on the road to Heidenburg. 
Hence there is an entirely charming track (it is hardly 
a road, though it is mostly rideable), down the 
Thronbach valley to a point where two tributaries of 
the Thron join it, and the river, swelled to a respectable 
stream, turns at right angles and runs down through 
the village of Thron to the Moselle. At Thron the 
river-road comes up from Neimiagen, and, cutting the 
bend of the river, runs by pretty Niederemmel down 
a steep hill to Piesport. 

In the little bit of the valley thus omitted lie 
Thomich and Koverich on the right bank, and ClOs- 
serath and Trittenheim on the left. There is hardly 

F 
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any mile of the Moselle valley and its confluents that 
has not made history. The Thron has made both 
history and such legend as in Germany has almost 
become history. For, after the Romans had quit 
the country (Ausonius calls the Thron Drahonus), and 
their legionaries had left the fortress near the upper 
waters of the stream, where fragments of their work 
are still visible, the great military road from Binger- 
briick to Neumagen fell into disuse, and 

*' So there grew great tracts of wilderness 
Wherein the beast was ever more and more 
But man was less and less. ..." 

Just at this time, in that twilight of history, the 
Arthurian period of Moselle, there arose, at the point 
where the Thron joins its tributary the Thronchen, a 
great fortress called now the " Thron Comer." Here 
or hereabouts lived the men who gave their name to 
the great figures of the Nibelung legend. Hagen takes 
his name Thrond from this same Throneck, and here, 
in early accounts of the legend, Siegfried died. (Hassel 
says that the version which places Siegfried's death- 
place in the Odenwald is of much later date.) In the 
middle ages the Roman road was opened again and 
protected (or the reverse 1) by four fortresses, Baldwin's 
Comer, Bishop's Throne, the Hun Stone, and the 
Count's Throne. Later still, some monks of the Abbey 
of Tholei, near St. Wendel, bought up the vineyards 
near the little village of Thron, and made out of them 
a Manor of Thron for their own possession. When 
Napoleon came, he found this manor in existence stiU, 
and gave it, with others, to Marshal Berthier to form 
the scattered principality of Wagram. Berthier, in 
turn, sold it later, and gave the money to Napoleon's 
war-treasury after the retreat from Moscow. Of all 
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these changes there are traces in and about the Thron 
valley, which the novelist, or the antiquary, or the 
romantic voyager may seek to his own entertainment. 

There is yet a third possibility which presents itself 
at Det2em. A few hundred yards farther, at Thomich 
(Thuminga), an ancient ferry takes one across to the 
opening of the vine-clad valley of the Kalenbach. 
Avoiding the lane up the Kalenbach, one comes imder 
the hills in a little way to the junction of a road coming 
down the hills from Hetzerath. About half a mile 
from this turning, yet another road leads by a bridge 
across the river Salm, sometimes a raging mountain 
torrent, sometimes a little stream. Up the valley of 
the Salm one reaches Rivenich and Esch, and thence, 
turning eastwards, comes to Klausen, perhaps the most 
interesting hermitage of Moselle. From Klausen there 
is a good road down to the valley again at Lieser, 
which is about three miles from Bemcastel. 

Let us consider these three ways in turn. The 
road by the Dhronbach involves, like that up the Salm, 
hard work at first, and a pleasant descent afterwards. 
It has a succession of landscape pictures, rustic idylls, 
far-reaching valley views, or, in the Dhron valley itself, 
something like a Scottish scenery. The Dhron is, or 
was a, salmon river, and on its steep banks grows 
one of the best vintages of the upper Moselle. But 
the route so chosen may involve the best part of a 
day's walk or half a day's ride, according to conditions. 
It is very pretty, but it does not pass through places 
of great interest. At one point, near Trittenheim, 
and a little east of it, the two valleys of the Dhron 
and Moselle are separated by a narrow ridge, of which 
the highest point, the Kronenberg (1200 feet), is the 
legendary scene of the appearance of Constantine's 
Cross. Inasmuch, however, as this legend is more 
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nearly connected with Neumagen, where Constantine 
had his palace, it shall be left for consideration in 
that place. 

By the other hill-road, along the valley of the 
" true ** salmon river (the ** Salmona " of Ausonius), 
will pass those bound either for Klausen, or into the 
Eiffel hills to beautiful Himmelrode. 

But this latter is no longer a Moselle road ; it belongs 
to the Eiffel, or, at most, to the Kyll, and therefore 
I have spoken of St. Bernard and his '^ Counsel of 
Heaven " in the chapter about the Kyll. But Klausen 
is another matter, and here I set down as much as is 
known to me of this curious hermitage, whereof there 
remain now only the pilgrimage church, partly of 
the fifteenth century, and some fragments of walls 
and foundations of the once great monastery. How 
far the record of the foundation of Klausen is legendary, 
and how far a narrative of fact, it might be hard now 
to discover ; but it is at least a romantic spot, and, 
because of its accompaniment of faith in the forms 
of faith, very interesting. 

A few years ago there was shown to the passing 
traveller near a bridge at Esch, a gabled timber building, 
wherein, it was said, there lived, at the end of the 
fourteenth century, a simple-minded journeyman named 
Eberhardt. The house was manifestly of later date, 
but it appears that one Eberhardt, bom in 1898 near 
Piesport, did actiially work at Esch at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. He is one of the most 
picturesque characters in the gallery of Moselle. We 
see him first, half-pagan and half-Christian, hewing 
for himself little carven faces of wood, and hanging 
them on a tree to worship. This seems to have been 
his only form of worship until his forty-seventh year, 
when chance took him to Treves. Here, in a shop on 
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the market-place^ he found and purchased a rude 
Gothic figme of the Virgin at the foot of the Cross 
((rorgen says it was what is called a Vesper-picture). 
Eberhardt carried the wooden carving witii him back 
to Eschy and put it, as he had done his own crude 
images, in a hollow tree near the place where he came 
to work. Presently, as his piety grew with the exercise 
of it, he begged of the " par nobile fratrum," William 
and Godfrey of Esch, permission to cut down the tree, 
and to erect in its place a tiny chapel. Then he applied 
to his relations (who laughed at him) and his fellow- 
workmen (who thought him a harmless lunatic) for 
support for the building of the chapel. Li the next 
scene of his life, we find him carrying stones from a 
ruined watch-tower on the steep hills above Piesport 
to his chapel. Of these stones he built a three-sided 
chapel, open towards the west, like many of the vine- 
yard chapels still to be seen by Moselle and elsewhere. 
When the oratory was finished, Eberhardt sold all 
his possessions, and bought a small bell, an iron candle- 
stick, and a crude presentment of the Passion carved 
in sandstone. He carried his purchases over the hill 
from Piesport, and set them up in his tiny oratory. 
Then he donned the hermit's grey cloak and hood, and, 
building a little cell by his oratory, spent his days 
in prayer to her whom he called the ^^ sweet Maid of 
Heaven." Pilgrims began to come to the Clusa 
(Klausen), since it lay on the ordinary road from 
Treves to Mainz (there was no river-road), and its 
fame slowly spread ; but it happened that that great 
prelate, Nicholas, once the fisher's son of Cues (of 
whom there will be so much talk anon at Bemcastel), 
came also on a journey of reform from Treves to 
Bemcastel on his way to Mainz. Simple Eberhardt, 
having no reception-house, set out a meal — ^bread. 
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cheese, and fruit— on a table in the oratory. But the 
ecclesiastical potentate strode into the chapel, over- 
turned the table with his spurred foot, and asked in 
an angry tone, " What doest thou, heretic, here ? 
Dost thou think to appease my just wrath with meats 
and drinks ? They be the devil's tricks that thou 
usest to bring such concourse of people here ! " Now 
it happened that just at this time poor Eberhardt, 
with the support of that most intelligent knight, 
William of Esch, had begun to build a yet larger chapel, 
since the pilgrims were many. Nicholas, legate of 
the Pope, forbade the building, and then rode angrily 
away. Then Eberhardt and his architect, one Lynen 
Peters of Cliisserath, rode after the angry prelate and 
begged him to retract his veto. But the Cusan re- 
fused, and went on his way to Mainz. Nearly a year 
passed, and the stones prepared for the new church 
began to show moss about their sides, and the taU 
grass grew over them ; but Nicholas, summoned to 
Aix on business of the Church, fell very sick. He 
thought himself at death's door, and was reading 
texts from the Gospels, when he came across a passage 
to which he had hitherto paid perhaps too little atten- 
tion : ^^ Master, we saw one casting out devils in Thy 
name, and we forbade him, because he foUoweth not 
with us." Nicholas thought and wondered. And then 
reading the gentle reply, ^^He that is not against us 
is for us," and considering, perhaps, that the parallel 
verdict, ^^ He that gathereth not with me scattereth," 
might possibly apply to those who hindered any honest 
evangelism, he thought of Eberhardt. Nicholas was 
never slow to acknowledge his own mistakes, and 
that same day a messenger left Aix to remove the ban 
upon the new building at Elausen. 

Eberhardt survived the consecration of his new 
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chapel just two years, and is buried in the Qiapel of 
Grace, in a plain leaden coffin, whose surface ccuries 
the simple inscription, " Here lie Eberhardt's weary 
limbs." Thirty years later the Klausen had grown 
into a great monastery, with lands and fine buildings 
and rich possessions, so that the fifth Prior of Klausen 
set about the building of the new chapel, that same 
church which to-day stands upon the groimd where 
grew Eberhardt's oak. Through all the stormy years 
that followed, the reputation of lOausen saved it from 
the fate of so many others, until finally, in 1802, the 
French abolished the monastery and sold or destroyed 
the buildings. The church alone was left standing, 
as parish church of Klausen and neighbouring villages. 
But the fame of lOausen as pilgrimage church was 
not thus lightly to be ended. Indeed, it has endured, 
in greater or less degree, to this day, and now it is 
famous as the pilgrimage church of Rhenish soldiers. 
Adam Gorgen, the pious chronicler of this and so many 
other Mosellan sanctuaries, writes : '' As a boy of 
four and eight years old I myself was witness of the 
moving spectacle of faith presented at Klausen in the 
years 1866 and 1870. More than 150,000 men sought 
comfort in Klausen in these years, and amongst them 
were many thousand sons of Rhineland, who made 
pilgrimage, often barefoot^ to Klausen before they marched 
to the front. * Madonna of Klausen, save usl' was 
their battle-cry at Koniggratz and Sadowa. Even 
soldiers of the Austrian army, who were to fight us in 
1866, came to Klausen to plead before the altar of the 
Virgin." 

Klausen, and the road thence by the bridge, over 
the Salm at Esch, was the scene, too, of the last fighting 
in the war of the Polish succession. On the tenth 
of October, 1785, Marshal Bel-Isle was defeated by a 
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detachment of Prince Eug^e's troops under Count 
Seckendorfy who had crossed the Moselle during the 
nighty and drove back the French outposts at Klausen 
at daybreak. The decisive action took place at the 
Bridge of Esch, the Marshal himself being woimded, 
whilst several thousand French were killed, and about 
nine hundred wounded. Bel-Isle retired upon Treves, 
burning and ravagmg towns and villages as he passed. 
But the historian will find it hard now to find traces 
of the battle, either at Klausen or Esch. 



Fortified with a flagon of wine ^^ as long as 
Qusserath " (an interminable and highly uninteresting 
village on the left bank), or ^^ as deep as Eberhardt's " 
(a reference to a miraculously inexhaustible cask 
wherewith he encouraged his builders), the wanderer 
may be disposed to climb the hill called Laurentia, 
and descend again to Trittenheim. But it is better 
to make shift with the loose track on the right bank, 
and cross to the " Faust-town " by the ferry or by 
the new bridge, whereon stands a somewhat unlikely 
likeness of the man who was not only, next to the 
Cusan, one of the most learned men of his time, but 
was also, if the story may be credited* the ** fons et 
origo,'' of the Faust-legend. In Trittenheim, there 
is still shown a late fifteenth-century house (only the 
foundations appear to be original), wherein was bom, 
on February 1, 1462, Johannes, later known as 
Trithemius and *^the Magician." His father was a 
vintner, as the Cusan's was a fisherman. But the 
father died when Johannes was a year old, and his 
mother's second husband proved a stepfather in the 
worst sense. The stepfather disliked and distrusted 
the lad's keen desire for book-learning, and prophesied 
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much evil concerning him, when an uncle helped him 
to Treves, and, later, to Heidelberg, where he studied 
under the patronage of such men as Johann von Dalberg 
and Reuchlin — Capnio. 

On his way back from Heidelberg, in his twentieth 
year, he was caught in a snowstorm at lOoster Spon- 
heim, on the Hunsruck, and, as he foretold, stayed 
there. Eight days later he took the vows, and, after 
seventeen months, in July 1488, was made Abbot of 
Sponheim. He could now indulge his craving for 
book-lore, and in less than twenty years had collected 
at Sponheim a library of over 2000 voliunes, an almost 
unprecedented feat for his day. The monastery be- 
came a centre of light and learning throughout Germany, 
bishops and princes and learned men of all kinds 
made pilgrimage thither to see and hear Johannes the 
Wise. Alexander Hegius, Erasmus' teacher, travelled 
to Sponheim from Deventer in extreme old age, and, 
returning, said, '^ I have seen the great and brilliant 
light of the world." The Elector Joachim of Bran- 
denburg enticed Johannes to Berlin, and kept him 
there at Court, until the man wearied of the sandy 
Brandenburg wastes, and craved for his upland 
monastery again. But the reputation of Sponheim was 
already gone. The monks had grown quarrelsome, 
and their manner of Uf e none too strict, so that Johannes 
would not return thither. He went instead to Wurzburg, 
where he died in 1616. His library, a collection of 
works in ^^ Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Arabic, 
Indian, Ruthene, Tartar, Italian, French, English, 
Czech," was presented to the Pope during the Thirty 
Years' War, and now forms part of the Vatican Collec- 
tion. Of his own writings, the best known are his 
Chronicles, and of his Chronicles the most famous 
is probably the record of the witty wives of Weinsberg, 
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who carried out their husbands on their backs mare 
Trojano : — 

'' The gates wide open fly and all the wives came trudgmg by 
Each bearing, need I mention ? 

Her own dear husband on her back, all snugly seated in a 
sack." 

But even in his lifetime he was looked upon as ^^ not 
quite normal," and after death the people of Tritten- 
heim, who had heard his stepfather's indignant 
denunciations, openly stamped him a magician. In 
his History of fke Diocese of Trboes^ Marx says of 
Trithemius : ^^ For his age he was a marvel of learning. 
No department of human knowledge was unknown 
to him : he was historian, literary student, philologist, 
theologian, philosopher ; and besides these he was 
throughly versed in chemistry, mathematics, physics, 
medicine, and the CabaUisiic writings" It seems 
certain that the fame of his Caballistic learning was 
transferred in the popular mouth to his friend and 
frequent visitor. Doctor Faustus, rector of the Latin 
school at Kreutznach. From popular confusion or 
combination of the two men arose the earliest legend 
of Faust, the Magician. It was Johannes of Trithen- 
heim, not Faust, who was first accused of having a 
devil in his pay : it was Johannes who **" charmed " 
Dr. Faust's horses, when the Doctor desired to leave 
the haunted priory of Sponheim : it was Johannes 
who summoned the dead Empress Maria of Burgundy 
to revisit her husband Maximilian. And it is, doubt- 
less, on Johannes' birthplace in Trittenheim, that 
should be set the inscription, ^^ Here was bom the 
Faust-legend." 

One could wish that some Johannes, astride of 
his palfrey, would join us at Trittenheim, cross his 
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own bridge with us, and so ride down, by the pleasant 
orchard paths, or along the hill-road of the Romans, 
to recall for us the vanished glories of Constantine's 
Neiunagen. For here we are come at last — ^to the 
broad fertile tongue imder the hills of the Dhron, 
where the first Christian Emperor set up the first 
Christian standard. 

One would so gladly summon a picture of an earnest 
great-hearted Bayard, a peer of Roman chivalry, a 
spiritual giant, a prophet honoured even in his own 
country. But alas ! the last vestige of Constantine's 
Christian reputation has vanished as surely as his 
wonderful palace. Of that marvel of the province, 
the triple platform sloping to the river (the hill on 
which the villa stood is still called Constantine's hill), 
of its towers, and its marble porticoes, and its little 
temple, not one stone remains upon another. Yet 
here, in Noviomagus, "the Bordeaux of the North," 
as Ausonius called it, surrounded by orange groves, 
white with marble villas, terraces, temples, and baths, 
Constantine planned the march upon Rome which 
ended the supremacy of paganism. (All that was 
left of the glory and the splendour of Noviomagus, 
about a himdred tons of stone figures and carvings, 
mostly from funeral pillars resembling that at Igel, 
were carried away to Treves in 1877, and now repose 
in the Provincial Museum, where they present neither 
form nor comeliness. How soon, one wonders, will an 
infidel be commissioned to " restore " Constantine's 
lost palace from a chip of his stable-pavement !) 

Under a pear-tree in a garden, that may once have 
been a part of Constantine's terrace, a Catholic priest, 
a romancer and an enthusiast, strung together for 
me, tant Men que mal^ that curious scene in Constantine's 
life-history. I wiU try to repeat the legendary record 
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as- he presented it. Close to the river, a little way 
above Neumagen, stands a little oratory called the 
Chapel of the Martyrs. If you watch the stream, you 
will see that just here, when the river is in spate, it 
forms a kind of eddy, and that sticks, surf, and all 
manner of flotsam, are cast ashore. On the seventh 
of October, 286, just at the beginning of the vintage, 
the river washed up at this point some bodies of men 
of the Theban Legion, put to death by Riktius Varus 
and the executioners commissioned by Maximian. 
Some of these corpses were buried at night in the 
garden of a villa near the bank, and a cross was erected 
at the spot where they were f oimd. A later generation 
appears to have identified the bodies with those of 
four Christian centurions — Gereon, Victor, Thyrsus, and 
Florentinus. In any case, a small chapel was soon 
erected in place of the cross, and Constantius Chlorus, 
Regent of Britain and Gaul, tolerated a service in 
memory of the Theban martyrs which was held here 
by Christians of Neumagen. Constantius appears to 
have been a kind of Gallio, inasmuch as he refused 
to trouble his head with the religious edicts of 808, 
and is even said to have tolerated a Christian service 
in his own palace at Treves. He had quite enough 
to do to protect the Roman frontier against the 
Alamanni, without bothering himself about Roman 
prejudices. In 805 he became ** Augustus," on the 
resignation of Diocletian and Maximian, but a year 
later he died at York. Meantime, the Chapel of the 
Martyrs at Neumagen became a well-known land- 
mark : already legends began to grow up roimd it, 
and it was accepted as a symbol of the tolerant regime 
in Britain and Gaul. So Constantius' son foimd it 
when, after acclamation by his father's legions, he 
came as Augustus to the Rhenish province. But to 
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him it appeared not so mueh a symbol of his father's 
religious indifference as a token of local hatred of 
Maximian and his son Maxentius, who had had himself 
acclaimed Emperor in Rome in the year of Constantius' 
death. At all times, a good battle-cry with a popular 
motive of " revanche " has been an approved weapon 
in the armoury of an ambitious leader. Constantine, 
preparing to march against Maxentius, and not caring 
to parade his real motives, was on the look-out for 
just such a distinctive and popular battle-cry as 
the Chapel of the Martyrs might reacUy supply. He 
was already, it may be, considering how to turn this 
motive of revenge to good account, when chance and 
an intelligent augur placed the readiest solution in 
his hands. From his villa at Neumagen (it seems to 
have been situated behind the existing parish church) 
Constantine had gone out, with a retinue, along that 
hill-road to Treves which is still called by the folk 
hereabouts the " Rim Weg," that is, the " Roman 
Way." About an hour from the palace the little 
company reached a knoll on the Layenberg, now called 
" Kron." Here they rested. It was late afternoon 
and the sun was setting, as they prepared to descend 
the steep road again. Suddenly, as the mist began 
to rise from the valley, the last rays of the sun caused 
to appear one of those ciuious atmospheric phenomena 
which have from time to time been observed at critical 
moments of men's lives. A kind of cross shone out 
for a few minutes against the fog, and disappeared. 
It does not seem that G>nstantine was immediately 
impressed by its importance, and it was not imtil late 
that evening, after his return to Neumagen, that a 
dream, or more likely an astrologer — ^that is, one of 
his official augurs — ^bade him ^^ conquer in this sign." 
Then Constantine recalled the Martyr Chapel, and his 
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own ideas of the ** Revanche '' moUf^ and his mind was 
made up. He would lead the northern legions against 
the son of the man who ordered the massacre of the 
Theban Legion, and as symbol of their just vengeance 
they should march with the Cross above the military 
standard. He drew all the necessary conclusions 
from his own decision, threw over the claim to defend 
the old faith, and openly proclaimed himself the leader 
of an intellectual revolution. Playing partly upon 
real Christian devotion, and partly upon motives of 
revenge, Constantine marshalled his scanty host and 
marched straightway upon Rome. 

Thus, or somewhat thus, the Neiunagen legend of 
Constantine may run. But, if some chance reader 
should be caught in a thunderstorm at Neiunagen, and 
at close of day should desire to climb Constantine's 
path to Kron, in hope of seeing again his sign of victory, 
here be two suggestions for his consideration. Coming 
to Kron at nightfall, let him wait until the stars are 
out, and then, from Jime to October, he will find that 
from Kron one of the most striking constellations is 
a cross of five stars, which the astronomers call Cycnus. 
Constantine's augur, considering the heavens and the 
phenomenon foregoing, and knowing, perhaps, some- 
thing of his master's thoughts, might happily suggest, 
** In hoc Cycno signo vinces." " Thou shalt conquer 
under this symbol, and ere Cycnus set ! " It is not 
suggested, however, that Cycnus may have been the 
phenomenon Constantine saw on Kron. We know 
from Eusebius (who does not mention the place of the 
vision) that the sign appeared by daylight. From a 
much more modem record one may, perhaps, obtain 
a conjecture as to this daylight sign. On July 14th, 
1865, Mr. Whymper and two guides were returning 
from the first ascent of the Matterhom. They had 
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arrived at the snow upon the ridge descending to 
Zermatt, '* too cast down for speech/' for their triumph 
had been purchased at the cost of four lives. The 
time was 6.80 p.m. *^ Lo, a mighty arch appeared riding 
above the Lyskamm, high into the sky. Pale, colour- 
less . • . but perfectly sharp and defined, except where 
it was lost in the clouds, this imearthly apparition 
seemed like a vision from another world ; and, almost 
appalled, we watched with amazement the gradual 
development of two vast crosses, one on either side. 
If the Taugwalders (the two guides) had not been 
the first to perceive it, I should have doubted my 
senses. They thought it had some connection with 
the accident, and I, after a while, that it might bear 
some relation to ourselves. But our movements had 
no effect upon it. The spectral forms remained motion- 
less. It was a fearful and wonderful sight ; unique 
in my experience, and impressive beyond description, 
coming at such a moment.*' In a footnote Mr. 
Whymper adds that " the forms were at once tender 
and sharp ; neutral in tone ; were developed gradually 
and disappeared suddenly. The mists were light — 
that is, not dense — and were dissipated in the course 
of the evening.** And that is the way exactly with 
the fogs of the Valley of Moselle. 

Somewhere at the mouth of the Dhron, on a hill- 
side sloping in terraces to the river, Nicetus, Bishop 
of Treves, in the sixth century, built himself (perhaps 
out of the ruins of Constantine's palace) a marble 
palace, triple-terraced, crowned with thirty towers, 
a wonder of the Christian world. But every stone of 
Nicetus* palace has vanished, as has also the little 
village of Madelingen (Mediolanum), which Fortunatus 
saw here alongside Nicetus* palace. Later still. Bishop 
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Boemund built himself a palace here called the Peters- 
burg, doubtless again of Roman materials. This, too, 
has vanished with the rest of the glories of Noviomagus. 
Let us go hence. 



Through Nieder-Emmel (Emmel is sometimes 
accoimted a corruption of the lost Mediolanum), and 
Mustert (Minster), to the ford at wine-famous Piesport, 
the road runs still through Roman coimtry. The 
whole of this fruitful little plain seems to have been 
devoted to military camps, or to the \illas of Roman 
patricians. The main Roman road ran down to the 
ford at Ferres (Boveriis), and thence crossed the hills 
on the left bank to Klausen. But, at the next curve 
of the stream, we leave the hub of Roman life on the 
Moselle, and for legend and history have to descend a 
thousand years. It is only fair to say that the attribute 
of stiff-necked obstinacy, which attaches . to the in- 
habitants of the plain of Emmel, is no longer deserved. 
Twice I and a companion were saved from wearisome 
circuits by the demonstration of genuine ^^ shortcuts " : 
so the " Knupperten " (" stiff-necks ") belie their nick- 
name, which was originally derived from a curious 
sect of politically-Nonconformist Catholics, established 
at Nieder-Emmel during the French occupation. They 
kept the district disturbed for nearly seventy years, 
fifty after the French occupation was ended. The his- 
tory of the Knupperten is devoid of interest, though 
to this day men or women hard to convince are called 
*' Ejiupperten " along this part of the river. 

Past Minheim, with its pretty legend of the red 
roses, which grew at Christmas to deck the grave of a 
child who had plucked them all through the summer 
to adorn a statue of the Virgin, road, rail, and river 

o 
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run side by side, under the Vulture's Rock (Geiersley), 
through Winterich, with a few fine old houses, to 
Kesten, whence begin the famous vineyards of Braune- 
berg. At Filzen there is a parish church which was 
once the chapel of a convent of the Minorites, and 
some private buildings, which once formed part of the 
foimdation. It was never very famous, and, appa- 
rently, from the day of its establishment in 1450, 
wholly unnecessary. There is a quaint record of 1569 
which announces that there '^ be only eight sisters left. 
Irmina, and Susanna have loved this present world. 
The one hath married a tailor of Bemcastel, and 
Susanna liveth with her man in Veldenz." 

Dusemond, a few years ago still a charming river- 
side village, has fallen into the hands of a ** Yerscho- 
nerungs-Verein," which has established exciursion-points. 
About half a mile beyond it the road crosses a bridge 
over the little " Frohn," and reaches Miilheim with 
Lieser opposite. 

I have only one memory of Miilheim that remains. 
Here, within six kilometres of the " Three Kings " 
at Bemcastel (thoughl did not know it), in the middle 
of the day, himgry, tired, and exhausted by the heat, 
after a long ride from Treves, I burst a tyre. The 
road appeared to go on straight ahead, hard, smooth, 
and iminteresting. So, instead of walking on, I stopped 
at the house of a blacksmith, and asked if he could 
mend an inner tube. I don't think he had ever seen 
one, but when he had pulled the thing out, and rubbed 
it between his hands, he said that he could make a 
job of it in about an hour. We could go and get some- 
thing to quench our thirst. 

Food there was none to be had. The landlord 
of the inn to which we applied could only produce 
some unspeakable fragments of raw ham, and some 
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founder," as Lieser claims, ^'of the science of modem 
languages/' has Utile to detain wayfaring folk. For 
already the shadows lengthen along the road, and we 
shall do well to reach Bemcastel, when Bemcastel is 
most beautiful, at sunset. 
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CHAPTER IV 

BEBNOASTEL 

Along a cobbled lane, at first a street between timbered 
houses, but later the veritable ** path of the vineyards," 
three old men take their way. The sun is no more 
than a hand's-breadth above the highest hill yonder, 
fitly called "Olympus/' and down-stream the valley, 
narrowing between the iron crags, already lies wholly 
in shadow. A fourth veteran, sunning himself on a 
chair in front of his low-roofed house, rises as the three 
approach, picks up his knobbed stick, and, with no 
more than a smile of greeting, walks a little way with 
them toward the hill. Between the vines they follow 
the rough path, until, some half mile or so beyond 
the last house, it joins a wider road, running steeply 
from the bank of the river to the ridge of the hill, and 
so up to the scanty ruins of the Landshut, all that is 
left of the fortified place that was called, thirteen 
himdred years ago, Princastellum, and, later, Adalbero's 
Castle — ^Beronis Castellum. You have your choice of 
the two '' tribal lays " for both constructions are right. 
Within the ruins (more like an English castle-yard 
than any along the river), some trestle tables are set, 
and a bench or two. The big window faces the stream, 
but through a gap in the southern wall you can look 
out towards the slopes of the Hunsriick, and eastward 
there is a ruined seventeenth-century casement, through 
which you may look down from the Landshut, over 
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the roofs and towers of Bemcastel, to the Way of 
Miracles, liefenbach Thai, the Valley of Deep Brook. 

'< Casements overlooking perilous seas 
And fairyland forlorn." 

And here (so long as that new, stuccoed hotel had not 
defiled the ridge landward) you might meet my four 
friends every fine evening from April to October. And 
here, from Moritz or Moenhardt, Criiger, the Socialist 
railway-guard, or Fran9ois D^brise, the unconscionable 
Frank, I learned all that I know of Bemcastel. 

" Aha ! walking-stick memories after all ! " Well, 
perhaps. Yet I have known Bemcastel in joy and 
sorrow, in sunshine and rain, summer and winter, so 
that, if the memories and the tales and the legends 
and the wanderings should all be recorded a reader 
might hardly have patience with the book that must 
result. Bemcastel (to me, at least) is the very epitome 
of the Virgin River, excepting always that she has 
nothing of the Roman. Was this seat of the gods 
under the very shadow of Olympus, this most favoured 
of all places, unknown to or disregarded by the Romans 
of the Lnperial Age ? It seems incredible ; and yet 
here alone, of all the most beautiful towns and cities 
and villages of the valley, has been found not so much 
as a single Roman coin I 

It is almost imthinkable that the devotees of 
Falemian should have failed to plant it on that trian- 
gular strip right opposite to us on the south-westerly 
slope, over the town, where in our time the Falemian 
grape has attained its highest reputation. For there, 
on that insignificant patch, grows all that there is of 
the Doctor-wine : possibly one per cent, in any year 
of the quantity that is sold under its name. I wonder 
how much "Doctor" of the year 1910, for instance. 
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is to be found carefully labled in American and English 
cellars, despite the parable of the German press that 
all the grapes on the Doctor-Berg were sold that year 
" for one penny farthing." 

We were drinking " Badstube/' another Bemcastel 
wine, in the KJiights' Hall of the Landshut, when 
Cruger told me the origin of the Clinking Glass. One 
touches as a matter of course, and it had not occurred 
to me to seek an explanation of a custom apparently 
so long established that it cannot have an explimation. 

"They say hereabouts," observed Cruger, half- 
apologetically, " that the Senses were at table to a 
bottle of tiie Doctor. The Hand passed lovingly 
down the long neck to the cool body of the bottle. 
^ That feels well,' said the Hand, and drew the cork. 
Then the Eye dwelt a little while on the gold of the 
wine in the clear glass. ^ That looks weU,' said the Eye. 
Then the Nose caught the wonderful aroma, and the 
nostrils quivered to it. 'That smells well,' said the 
Nose. ' Ah,' said the Tongue, as the wine touched it 
and passed, leaving the eternally elusive fragrance 
there, ' That tastes weU.' But the Ear asked, ' Have 
I no share in this matter ? ' So they clinked glasses." 

Moritz, who has no respect for fables, was standing 
at the big window and looking down upon Cues and 
the bridge. " There go Poppo's casks," he said. I 
went over to look, and through glasses could only 
discover that a beer-waggon was crossing the stream. 

" What are Poppo's casks ? " I inquired. 

Moritz puffed at his long pipe without answering ; 
but Cruger, as usual, took up the parable. He is a 
storehouse' of legend, whereas Moritz has only learned 
their application. 

Poppo's casks are British Presents. . ." 

Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes " explained 
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D6brise, who is priest and scholar ; so I countered with, 
" Some poison lurks in every German Oifi " — ^a pun 
which I was obliged to explain. 

^* Well, Beron, that is, Adalbero, foimd it so," 
said Criiger, lighting a cigar, which seemed atrociously 
aniachronistic in these surroundings. '* Beron was made 
Archbishop of Treves by Siegfried, Count of the 
Ardennes, but Kaiser Heinrich, who married Sieg- 
fried's daughter, Kunigunde, hated all his wife's 
family, thrust them all out of their stations,^ and 
besieged Adalbero in Treves for many weeks. At the 
last, since he could not come by the town, he set up 
Poppo, brother to the Coimt of the Southern Marches 
(Austria), as Archbishop, and bade him seize his 
bishopric as best he could. Beron shut himself up here, 
but his nephew, another Beron, held out in the Citadel 
of Saint Cross at Treves. Long after the Archbishop 
himself had fled and had proclaimed his surrender, 
his nephew still defied the royal troops. Poppo 
threatened penalties, torture, I know not what, but 
young Beron mocked him from the battlements. Now 
Poppo was a guileful man (for which reason, indeed, 
he had been selected by Kaiser Heinrich). It was 
early autunm, the time of the vintage, and Poppo 
bethought him that Adalbero and his men would be 
short of wine. 'You shall catch young birds best in 
old traps,' he said. ^We will catch young Beron 
with old casks.' So he took a captain of bowmen, 
one Sikko, beat him, clothed him in rags, and sent 
him out of the camp by night with certain orders. 
Sikko arrived, towards sunset on the morrow, at Beron's 
gates, and craved admittance in the name of Saint 

^ Adalbero's brother was Henry, Duke of Bavaria, another brother, 
Theodoric, was Bishop of Metz. The Emperor's siege of Metz proved 
futile, so the statement here is slightly inaoourate. 
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Heleaa, telling that, though in truth he was an enemy, 
being one of Poppo's men, yet he could hardly come 
as far as his own troop, which had been drawn off in 
the night. He himself had been caught by freebooters, 
and robbed and beaten. He craved a piece of bread 
and a draught of wine for Christ's sake. Adalbero 
bade bring him in and wash his wounds. Afterwards, 
when he had rested and eaten and drunk, he should 
depart in peace. On the morrow, then, Sikko de- 
parted ; but before he left he bade the guard who 
opened the gate tell his master that for the draught 
of sour wine he should presently be repaid an hundred- 
fold. Then he went back to Poppo, and made ready 
thirty casks of an ohm measure apiece. He fastened 
them round with sackcloth, and tied them about with 
ropes, but in each cask he hid a man-at-arms with all 
his harness. Then he dressed sixty swordsmen as 
vintners' men, and bade them bear the casks on litters, 
two to each cask, to Beron's gates. He himself went, 
as became his rank, on horseback, and fully armed. 
The guard saw the sixty peasants, and Sikko at the 
head of them, while they were yet a great way off, 
and ran to tell Adalbero. Now when they were come 
to the gates, Sikko sent a messenger to Beron, saying 
that for the draught of wine he had brought payment 
full measure. * For,' said he, * my Lord Poppo 
would not be beholden for me his servant to my Lord 
Beron; no, not even in this.' Then Adalbero was 
very glad, and he sent to open the gates ; but he him- 
self waited in the court to greet Sikko. And the 
sixty men bore in the casks through the gates, and 
set them on end in the court, standing each by the 
cask he had borne. 

"' But Sikko went up to Beron where he stood with 
his esquire at his side, and said, *' These be the gifts 
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of my Lord Archbishop to my Lord Beron. But this 
is my gift/ As he spoke, he thrust with a dagger that 
he held in his left hand (for he was a left-handed man), 
and drove it up to the hilt in Beron*s side. ' For thy 
mercy, mercy I ' shouted he, as Adalbero fell ; * I was 
bidden to take thee alive.' Now as he lifted his arm 
to strike, the sixty bearers threw off their clokes and 
stood in their harness. And they cut the cords of the 
casks, and the thirty men-at-arms sprang out. And 
all these ninety men began to hew down Adalbero's 
men, that ran all ways to the court. But Sikko would 
fight no more after he had killed Beron. Only he ran 
and opened the gates, that Poppo might come into 
the citadel." 

** Afterwards," added D^brise, " Poppo took and 
destroyed Beron's castle here.* That, they say, was 
nine centuries ago. And yet the place is still called 
for Adalbero, though he owned it but four years. I 
like better the other story they tell of Poppo." 

" D^brise believes in Poppo," said Criiger under his 
breath. 

" It is my business," said the priest, and proceeded 
with his tale. 

" After a rainy summer followed a hard winter. 
The corn-fields had all been swamped, the berries rotted 
on their stalks, and the water-mills were silent. The 
voice of the grinders was low : so the people cried for 
bread, and there was none to give it them. Now the 
Archbishop, already an old man and white-haired, 
drove out by the river-gate and over the bridge to say 
his prayers in a little church beyond the river. Behind 
him rode his chaplains and priests and all his retinue. 
But or ever they came to the midst of the bridge, a 
great concourse of the poor stopped their way asking 

^ The destruction of Berncastel took place about 1012. 
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an alms. Poppo threw money to them, but they would 
not even pick it up, and it lay in the mire. ' Give us 
bread,' they cried ; ' give us only bread, that we may 
eat and not die.' But Poppo had no bread. Then a 
great fellow among the people stretched out his hand 
and touched one of the two black horses, brought out 
of France, which drew the Archbishop's coach. * Give 
us one of these,' he said. Now Poppo loved his beasts, 
but he would not see the people starve : for there might 
be danger in a starving people. So he alighted down 
out of his coach, and bade the men tmbuckle one of 
the horses. ^ But leave me the other,' he said, ^ that 
I may come to the little church yonder and say my 
prayers in peace. For I am an old man.' But his chap- 
lain and all the clergy that were with him bade him 
get up into his coach again. * For,' they said, *' we will 
say our prayers first ; and afterwards, when we are 
returned, God will hear our prayers and will feed this 
people.' But Poppo, leaning on his staff, touched the 
chaplain on the arm and said, so that all the clergy 
and many of the people heard him, *' Son, Charity is 
greater than Hope, and must go before her. Loose the 
horse, and let them take him away. Afterwards we 
will say our prayers in peace.' Then the chaplain took 
also the saddle from the horse he was riding, and gave 
him to the people, and others of the clergy did likewise. 
So the people eat and were filled." D^brise dropped 
the chant in which, like Crtiger, he had told his tale, 
and added, with deliberate bathos, ^* Horse-flesh, I can 
assure you, is very filling at the price." Whereat we 
all laughed, and, paying for our schoppen, made ready 
to go home. For the sun had set behind the hills, 
and the lights were already twinkling from the case- 
ments in the valley. 

Once, when it had been raining and it was impos- 
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sible to make an expedition afoot or awheel, I met 
D^brise at the bridge-hecul as I came over from the 
" Three Eangs," the lucky hostelry which, in my belief 
at least, is more happily situate than any otiier on 
the river-bank. D^brise was watching a fishing-boat 
with a small seine-net, but he looked up as I approached, 
and asked me if I thought Bemcastel as interesting a 
town as Beilstein. " Why, no," I said. " I suppose 
there are many fine houses of the old time in Bem- 
castel — in fact, I know there are — ^but there is no one 
part of it so fascinating as the tiny market-place of 
Beilstein, nor are any of the narrow lanes so ^ true to 
life ' somehow. In fact, I should say Bemcastel was 
growing young instead of growing old." (I did not 
want to say that there were ugly modem houses spring- 
ing up.) 

I thought you would feel that," said D^brise. 
Come with me, and I will show you what you have 
missed." 

He took me past the operatic market-place, with 
its two magnificent timber buildings and renovated 
town-hall, disdained the queer overhanging houses in 
the narrow lanes to the right, and led up the valley 
and through to the last remaining fragment of Bem- 
castel's fortifications, the Gate of Graach — ^a miserable 
fragment truly, but still a fragment that, imlike any- 
thing else in the town, dates from before the seven- 
teenth century. *^ About half those timber houses 
belong elsewhere," explained the priest, when we had 
passed the old gateway and the plastered building which 
serves as prison, and were standing on the slope high 
up above the town. " They were brought from Mon- 
royal, though it is possible that some of them belonged 
to Bemcastel originally. This gate and the founda- 
tions of the prison, perhaps, are almost all that remain 
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of the sixteenth-century town. But the prison is the 
beginning of things. If you are lucky enough to serve 
your sentence there, you can look out on the vineyards 
and the hills. Once you could even order in a pot of 
wine and a pack of cards, and spend the time merrily 
with the jailer. They still tell tales of the GemilUich" 
keU that prevailed here in the good old times. It is 
the Gemiitlichkeit of Bemcastel I think you have 
missed. There is not any other word for it. All those 
narrow eighteenth-century streets with their over- 
hanging windows, the market-place with its fountain 
and the chain for ^ the punishing of citizens ' attached 
to the stocks, the bright lights behind bottle-glass 
windows, or the sunlight on a stolen Renaissance 
doorway in an eighteenth-century frame — ^these things 
help to give Bemcastel her Gemiitlichkeit." Plainly, 
D^brise was struggling with a German phrase that did 
not express his meaning. Bemcastel is not what the 
German calls gemiitlich. The priest scraped in the dust 
of the roadside with a little pointed stick he carried, 
then looked up at me. I shook my head. ^^Voyez 
done " (he broke into French), ^^ k Bemcastel on est 
toujours chez soi.'' Then at last I tmderstood. And 
I think D6brise was right. Bemcastel is one of the 
few towns on the river to which even the stranger 
returns as to a home, a well-to-do, placid, and con- 
tented home. It is an old home full of lumber; its 
attic-ways choked with valueless rubbish, its front door 
(riverwards) obviously repainted in a rather common- 
place age, and its domestic furnishing a chaos of ex- 
quisite antiques (look at that Renaissance doorway) 
interspersed with all the horrors of the " shell-period " 
of German furniture. The gabled houses on the Roman 
road shape themselves at times into memories of those 
wonderful Rothenburg view-points which are the despair 
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of so many photographers ; at other times,, if the 
shadow falls wrongly, they are a jumble of hieroglyphics. 
An artist can make out of this city well-nigh what he 
will. Hauptmann's sketches on the face of them por- 
tray a delightful Elizabethan country-town — street 
after street of ancient houses, narrow overarching 
streets and lanes, or, on the outskirts, broad approaches 
along a cobbled avenue between gabled splendours. 
Yet when once one is accustomed to read sober photo- 
graphic facts under this artistry, one sees that Bem- 
castel is not like that. The deadly camera strips the 
Tiefenbach road of its delicate grace, shows the narrow 
lanes off the market-place as rather dirty " twitten," — 
to use a Sussex word — and pronounces the Roman road 
a steep and rotten village street. 

But just because these things are so, Bemcastel is 
more truly a fascinating home than any other town 
along the river. Properly speaking, the haimted cor- 
ridors, the secret passages, and hidden staircases of your 
old manor-houses are merely store-rooms for spider- 
webs : the passages are dark because the windows 
are dirty, and the staircase is "' secret " because the 
builder put a door at the top to prevent draughts. 
So the house might appear to a stranger entering it 
for the first time, and regarding it not as an exhibition 
but as a home. And so Beilstein might appear if you 
consider it as a city to live in. (One remembers a 
finely staged street in Old London, shown nearly thirty 
years ago at a health exhibition : it was a study in 
unpleasant conditions of existence.) Bemcastel escapes 
this criticism : they have cleaned the cobwebs from 
her casements and the dust from her secret stairways. 
She is an ancient city, but a city to live in ! 

More than this I can hardly say of Bemcastel. I 
cannot share Hauptmann's entranced enthusiasm : he 
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speaks of her as a city "" behind whose ancient walls, 
whence carved timber-heads grin at us, there must have 
been staged some fairy-tale of our childhood." Just 
that theatrical perfection of romantic architecture, it 
seems to me, Bemcastel lacks when it is inspected closely ; 
and I am too much a Philistine, or perhaps not artist 
enough, not to be glad thereof. 

Twice in recent years — at the six-hundredth anni- 
versary of the city's civic rights, and again at the cen- 
tenary festival of the birth of the first German emperor 
— ^the fountain in the picturesque market-place ran 
wine : a matter which sends patriotic Trinius into sheer 
ecstasies. 

To the student, possibly. Cues, BemcasteFs suburb 
beyond the river, is more interesting than the old 
town struggling as best it may up the narrow Tiefen- 
bach. So when you have stood at gaze in the market- 
place, and have heard that the church-tower is the 
guard-tower of the old town, and have told off by 
map and guide each ancient street and each Renaissance 
portal, when you have wandered (and I know few 
pleasanter ways) up the valley, whose torn and twisted 
rocks vie (does not Baedeker say so ?) with the beauties 
of the Ahr valley, you may cross the bridge to the 
hospital foimded by Nicholas Chrypfis, the fisherman's 
son of Cues. At the risk of repeating the guide-books, 
I must needs add some sketch of the fisherman's son, 
Cardinal Nicholas Cusanus, Prince Bishop of Brixen 
and — ^almost — ^the father of the Higher Criticism. 

A little to the right of the bridge a pimt is moored 
to the shore, and thence a fisherman and his son lower 
from a kind of davit a baited net looking like an in- 
verted magician's cap, and having for mouth an iron 
hoop. Just so, and perhaps just here, one Cluypfis, 
or Krebs, and his son fished for their living. The lad 
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Nicholas, bom in 1401 (according to Grorgen of a 
'^ Roman mother "), must have gotten a taste for 
learning early — ^whence, we are not told, though legend 
says that he awoke one day when his father, as they 
crossed the stream, hit him over the head with the 
paddle ! At any rate, he left the nets, and was sent 
by Count Manderscheid to be taught by the Fratres 
Communis Vit® at Deventer in Holland, whence Thomas 
k Kempis had just gone forth. When he was sixteen 
the fisherman's son matriculated at Heidelberg, and 
going thence to Padua, studied ** Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
philosophy, mathen^itics, and jurisprudence." (''Be- 
hold, are not all these which speak Galilseans 1 And 
how hear we every man in our own tongue ? " Nicholas 
of Cues might serve as sermon to some sceptics !) At 
twenty-three Nicholas was doctor of civil and of ecclesi- 
astical law. He returned to Mayence, and established 
himself as an advocate. But he lost his very first case, 
which was also his last. Disgusted at his failure, he 
forsook the profession, and a few years later was ordained 
priest. As Dean of St. Florian's in Coblenz, Provost of 
Miinster-Maifeld, and later Archdeacon of Li^ge, Nicholas 
began to write books and, yet more to the purpose, to 
collect them. At the Coimcil of B&le, to which he 
was summoned by his former teacher, Cardinal Cesarini, 
he stood first for the principle ** the Council is greater 
than the Pope," but later recanted, and was largely 
instrumental in securing the confirmation of the Con- 
cordat of Frankfurt. But before his recantation he 
had published his annihilating criticism of the forged 
Decretals of Isidore and the Donation of Constantine, 
thereby laying an axe to the root of the temporal and 
judicisd authority of the Papacy. After he left B&le 
he was sent to Constantinople to assist in the negotia- 
tions for the reunion of the churches. For bis successful 
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work in connection with the Frankfurt Concordat he 
was made cardinal by Pope Nicholas V in the follow- 
ing year (1448), and, either before or shortly after 
the advancement, he collected 200,000 gulden in 
Germany as a contribution to the rebuilding of St. 
Peter's. He was at the time the only German in the 
College of Cardinals. 

Next year, on a general mission to treat with the 
Hussites and to restore the relaxed discipline of con- 
vents and monasteries, he visited Cues for the last 
time. He was sent thence to Tirol as Prince Bishop 
of Brixen, but lost his liberty in sanguinary conflicts 
with Archduke Sigismund, whom he tried to reduce 
to a condition of vassalage. He regained his liberty 
at the cost of his reputation, and died in 1461 at 
Todi in Italy. So much, in brief, for the not uninterest- 
ing career of a man whose share in the great events of 
his time is somewhat too little accounted of (if one 
may venture the suggestion) by most English his- 
torians of the period, which attribute all credit for the 
Concordat to that unscrupulous "Vicar of Bray," 
^neas Sylvius. The cardinal's body lies in Rome in 
the Church of St. Peter ad vincula, but his heart, en- 
closed in a silver casket, rests under the altar-steps 
of his beautiful chapel at Cues. 

Nicholas' " recantation " — or, as our modem jour- 
nalism might phrase it, reversion to the Reactionaries, 
the contemporary Conservative-Clerical Coalition — ^ap- 
pears the more remarkable inasmuch as he was a 
thinker considerably ahead of his time. Long before 
Copernicus he taught that the earth is not the centre 
of the solar system, but itself a planet. He taught that 
the earth had a triple motion — about its own axis, 
about the poles of the universe (a motion which he 
attributed also to the sun), and, further, about two 
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poles which he presumed to exist on the equator. He 
was also the first to demand that reform of the Julian 
calendar which was only, actually undertcdcen more 
than a century later. The recantation was accounted 
for by some of his contemporaries by a supposition that, 
like John of Lieser, he was bribed by ^neas Sylvius, 
afterwards Pius II ; but there seems to be no evidence 
of the charge beyond the contemptuous rhyme, " Cusa, 
Lysura pervertunt omnia jura," and Eneas' own 
remark, " Gold openeth all ears." 

His contemporary, John of Trittenheim, wrote of 
him : " Nicholas of Cues appeared in Germany as an 
Angel of Light and Peace in the midst of Darkness and 
Confusion : he restored unity to the Church " (a some- 
what bold assertion I), " confirmed the supremacy of 
the Church's Visible Head, and broadcasted seed of 
fresh vitality. Some fell on the stony ground of hard 
hearts . . . but a great part hath borne fruit imto this 
day. He was the Apostle of Piety and Science. His 
mind embraced all spheres of human knowledge. . . ." 

The apostle of piety and science ! For such an 
one surely there should be some supreme memorial, 
and one may find it here in the cloisters of St. Nicholas' 
Hospital at Cues. Truest of all to the spirit of the 
pious scientist, as I think, is the little window through 
which one may look from the library, where his astro- 
nomical instruments are preserved, into the chapel 
and to the altar-step, where his heart lies. When 
D^brise had talked of the Cusan, and then took me to 
the library, it was clear at once that the men who had 
charge of this foundation took care that it should 
be not only worthy of him, but true to his spirit 
who urged them that came after, ^^ amidst all the labour 
of the day, and the turmoil of the times, to seek the 
origin of all truth and all beauty where alone it may 
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be found." One does not need to follow Nicholas in 
all his thought and all his doctrine in order to recognise 
with what faithfulness Cues preserves his heart and 
spirit. To the Agnostic and to the Lutheran, Ieis 
well as to the Roman Catholic, the hospital at Cues 
breathes the epitaph, ^^ Si monumentum requiris, 
drcumspice ! " 

The hospital itself is really an ecclesiastical alms- 
house, the pensioners numbering thirty-three, accord- 
ing to the years of Christ's life on earth. They must 
be not less than fifty years old and unmarried. Six 
of them must be in orders, six noble and the rest 
commoners. The rule of life was to be monastic, 
^^ taking account natheless of the weakness of our 
mortal bodies," and to this rule, despite divagations, 
the hospital has always recurred. But it will not 
be long ere the character of the foimdation is changed, 
for an irreverent Government purposes, for "the 
removal of abuses," to turn the buildings into an 
infirmary or convalescent home. The chapel itself 
is one of the most beautiful examples of the work 
of that anonymous architect whose late-Gothic build- 
ings are the pride of Hatzenport, Ediger, and other 
towns of Moselle. One single octagonal column, without 
capital, carries the vaulting, and from it the groining 
spreads like the fronds of a palm-tree from the central 
stem. This Chapel of St. Nicholas is one of the most 
beautiful of the " Tree Churches " of Moselle, though 
its ancient fittings and the most part of the old frescoes 
have disappeared. A Grothic picture behind the High 
Altar is, perhaps, the last remaining of the chapePs 
sometime ornament. A bronze plate over the casket 
holding the Cusan's heart shows his figure in sgraffito. 
It is a fine triple-plate displaying the cardinal's hat 
and the fetters of his imprisonment. The chapel and 
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the dwellings of the pensioners are connected by a 
remarkable cloister, whose groining has apparently 
achieved an architectural impossibility. Expert 
Hauptmann says, "The view through this cloister 
lengthwise is most curious : its groining appears to 
be bent into curved trefoil, a constructive impossibility 
the appearance whereof the architect has produced 
by setting the ribs of the vaulting at different heights, 
the intersection of the groins producing the effect 
described." Architecturally the hospital at Cues is 
doubtless one of the most interesting buildings in 
the valley. D^brise told me that the vaulting was 
intended as an object-lesson. " Do not believe all 
that the eye tells you, nor refuse to believe all the eye 
does not confirm." If it were so it was another feature 
aptly fitted to the memory of the pious scientist. 

The house in which Nicholas was bom is by the 
water-side ; it is marked by the coat-of-arms which 
the Cusan adopted, a red crayfish {Krebs)^ on a gold 
field. Like another who rose to high rank in the 
Church, Nicholas discarded the net when it had caught 
the fish. 

The long, high-prowed skiff wherewith for old 
sakes' sake we drifted down the river, turns again 
toward Bemcastel. A sister of mercy sits in her long 
brown mantle and white hood at the stem, next her, 
priest D^brise, with a vine-dresser for his neighbour. 
A market-woman calls a greeting to us at the last 
moment, saying that Maurus sits on her back this 
journey. D^brise explains that Maurus of Cues is a 
kind of Puck, the ghost of an evil-liver of Cues, who 
killed his wife of a Whitsun-Day, and is condemned 
for ever to cross and recross the river till he have 
purged his guilt. Puck-like he sits upon the basket- 
loads that the vine-gatherers bear down from the hills. 
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or the market-women carry along the road ; Puck-like 
he calls the ferrymen to a profitless crossing, or rolls 
huge rocks down upon the new-planted vines : a 
dangerous and a turbulent Puck ! Last in our boat 
is Moenhardt, whom they call the child, the only man 
of mine acquaintance who, as a boy, tasted the last 
of the " Eleven " wine, the famous " Doctor " of 1811, 
best of all its kind in all time. And the Doctor-wine 
has been his only doctor his life-long. He vows its 
virtue is not less than it was when Boemund, Archbishop 
of Treves, gave it its name, five hundred and fifty 
years ago. For when Boemimd, second of the name, 
lay very sick of a fever at the castle on the hill, and 
ail the doctors despaired of his life, a broad-shouldered 
vintner tramped up the hill with a Uttle cask of 
wine from that three-cornered vineyard. " Whoso 
drinks of this wine," he told the mocking steward, 
" must straightway be well of his fever." And Boemund 
drank, and was healed as the vintner said. And 
afterwards when Boemund gave up the see to Kuno 
von Falkenstein his successor, he provided in the letters 
of agreement that there should be given to him yearly, 
from the great cellar at Bemcastel, twenty fuder of 
the right wine. " For," said he, " I will not be without 
the best doctor in mine old age ! " Wherefore the 
wine is called the " Doctor " to this day. 

....... 

On the last evening that ever I spent with my four 
friends in the ruins of the Landshut, Moritz told me a 
tale, for it is not a legend, of the castle which, because 
of its beauty, I am fain to add in this place, premising 
as I must that it is no more than a new-made tale 
which clings for association's sake to the castle path 
where it bends upward through the vines. Hence 
at the angle of the road one looks back upon Bern- 
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castel and Cues, drowsing in the evening sun ; hence 
when that sun is set, one sees the first Ughts shine 
out in the valley of Deep Brook. Above us the grey 
ruins of the castle, at our feet the silver river, and 
yonder the bridge and the old tower outlined in violet 
against the distant hills. 

Here on that last evening Moritz stopped and told 
me softly his tale of the last Crusader. Thus : 

" It was long after the days when men went out, 
sword in hand, to take the Holy City from pagan hands. 
They had enough to do to keep their own cities from 
the Turks, and there was no Bernard to preach a new 
crusade all up the valley here. (The valley is full of 
legends of the Saint of Clair vaux.) 

" There lived then in Bemcastel an old man whose 
ancestor many years back had returned in safety from the 
German crusade, and had bequeathed to his descendants 
his chipped, curved shield of wood and leather and iron. 
Now the old man, Nicholas of the Shield as he was called, 
had but this one object for which he remained alive : 
sure he was that some day another Bernard would come 
to preach a fresh attack on the Turks in their own home, 
thus forcing them to return from their cruel exploits 
in the Balkan lands and in the south of Hungary. 
For better security the shield was kept here in the castle, 
and once in every week the old man climbed this rugged 
path and spent long hours furbishing the shield, polish- 
ing its boss and rubbing the band of hoop-iron round 
the woodwork ; and every day that he came he would 
go out on to the battlements above there and look 
with his old eyes strained towards Cues, waiting always 
to see if some barge were not descending the river 
from Treves with the standard of the Cross flying from 
its mast. But always there was no sign, and always 
the old man put his shield silently back into its place 
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and stumbled sorrowfully down the hill. At last his 
strength gave out, and Nicholas of the Shield lay 
dying on his pallet in the narrow garret of an old house 
in the market-place. No one came near to see him, 
for they were all accustomed to his odd ways and 
knew that his proud spirit brooked no succour. ^ Shall 
a Crusader need help of any man ? ' he would ask. 
'Leave me alone that I may prepare for the great 
voyage.' So Nicholas lay dying alone. But there 
came at the same time some princeling from the south 
on his way westwards to France, and stayed one night 
at the castle ; also the men-at-arms went down into 
the village and were brave fellows in the tavern amongst 
the vine-dressers. They told their news and their lies, 
and at last when they were weary of their own prowess 
one said, ' Hast heard ? Pope Leo preaches another 
crusade.' ' Another crusade ? ' said someone ; * then 
certainly Nicholas should know of it ; in truth he has 
waited long enough.' 

" The soldiers quickly had the story, and went laugh- 
ing to the house where Nicholas lay dying, to tell him 
the worthless news. When they burst into the room 
crying, ' Crusade, Crusade ! ' the veteran that had 
never worn sword raised himself from his pallet and 
cried in his queer high-pitched voice, ' Crusade ? 
Crusade ? Is it true ? Nunc dimittis Domine ! ' 
Then he staggered from his bed, girt his worn dress 
about him, and pushed his way feebly between the 
soldiers , who stood ashamed and silent in the door- 
way. One fellow, gruff indeed and yet gentle, took 
the old man by the arm and would have led him back 
to his pallet. Another held out his wine-bottle, crying, 
' Methinks you need this more than a crusade, captain I ' 
But Nicholas would not be held. ' No, no,' he said, 
' his Holiness has proclaimed a new crusade. I heard 
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you say so, and your master has doubtless come to 
fetch me. I must go to the castle ! ' 

''Despite his weakness and the eyesight that was 
failing in the approach of death, he made his way as 
with the strength of a holy purpose all up this steep 
path to the castle. The guards would have refused 
him admission, but that he was so plainly near death, 
and they supposed he would die with his shield. He 
had no breath left to cry his message, so he made his 
way into the hall and took his shield from its place; 
then whispering with his last words, * Follow, I cry 
the new crusade ! ' he staggered blindly down the track 
as though he were indeed leading an army, reached this 
comer where we are sitting, and fell dead upon his 
shield in the roadway. He was the last Crusader of 
MoseUe." 



CHAPTER V 

FROM BBRNOASTBL TO TRABEN 

Fbom Bemcastel round the long, winding reaches down 
to Traben-Trarbach the wanderer by Moselle must 
pass (ultimately) perhaps the most richly endowed 
section of the valley. Name after name is familiar 
even to Londoners, who are not allowed as yet to know 
much of the wines of Moselle. Less than two miles 
from Bemcastel are the vineyards of Graach, with 
Wehlen nearly opposite ; then follows Zeltigen, and after 
it Rachtig and Urzig. 

Prefix a W to Urzig and you get the imtranslatable, 
inexplicable, inimitable characteristic of the true 
Moselle wine — ^Wurzig. It is not " fruity " and it is 
not ** spicy,** though it is a little of both. And it is 
not *^ fragrant,'* though Moselle is this too. It is all 
three, and an elusive something which is more than 
these. Erden with its ** Treppchen " wine succeeds 
Urzig, and after it Losenich and Kinheim and ancient 
Crov bring one at last to the aching heat of the river- 
bend opposite the ruins of Wolf, and so, very grateful, 
to the shady garden of a Traben inn. The distance 
is about twelve or thirteen miles altogether, but it is 
the hottest stretch that has to be traversed, though it 
is nowise the least picturesque. It is perhaps pleas- 
antest to leave Bemcastel very early whilst the mist 
is stiU on the river and the air is cool. On foot, frankly, 
I should be Philistine enough to cut the whole reach 
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in favour of the fine walk across the hills either by 
Longcamp into the valley of the Kautenbach and so 
by the little '' Kur-ort " of Bad Wildstein down the 
valley to Trarbach. The Kautenbach-thal has a local 
fame for the wild rock-formations which have given 
it the name of the '^ Bemcastler Schweiz." Like most 
of these local " Switzerlands " it is a sad disappoint- 
ment to strangers who seek it out in the hope of dis- 
covering a new " playgroimd of Europe " ; still, it 
is an interesting district, and a pleasant interlude in 
the wanderer's path down the main valley. It is also, 
obviously, a favourite expedition either from Bemcastel 
or Traben. On the way up the river one can profit- 
ably walk back to Traben by the Kautenbach route 
and then catch a steamer again to Bemcastel. There 
is yet another short-cut by a steep and winding path 
from Graach to the Convent of Wolf. It is apt to be 
very hot, but in spring or autimm it is a pleasant 
wa^ and does not take much more than an hour. It 
passes the '' Graacher Schanzen," the remains of the 
powerful fortress erected by Jourdan in 1759 and de- 
fended then by 150 cannon. He called it Mont 
National, and as a mountain fortress it was probably 
hardly second even to that extraordinary creation of 
Louis XIV, the Mont Royal. 

By an irony of fate Graach itself shares none of the 
prosperity which has come to its two famous vineyards, 
the Himmelreich (" Kingdom of Heaven ") and the 
" Kirchley '* or " Church Rock." A series of local 
tragedies, bad years, mortgages, and feuds have caused 
the possession of the vineyards to pass into other hands. 
The village itself has only one attraction, its late-Cxothic 
church, which expert Hauptmann calls " one of the 
most fascinating ecclesiastical buildings on the Moselle." 
Its exterior does not make such promise, and as for its 
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interior — on the only occasion when I had time to 
investigate it the church was locked. ^^ The interior 
of the church with its remarkable arrangement of 
pillars makes it a veritable jewel-case. All other late- 
Gothic churches of the valley of Moselle must give 
precedence to the artistic effect of the church at Graach.'' 
So says Hauptmann. It is just a little doubtful, how- 
ever, whether as a " jewel-case ** the Graach church 
can really take precedence of that ^^ wonder of Moselle,'' 
the rock-built church of Ediger, to which we shall 
presently come. 

Wehlen, which is nearly opposite Graach, is appar- 
ently as wealthy as Graach is poor. It lies, a jumble 
of charming eighteenth-century houses, at the foot of 
a low hill bespangled with fruit-trees and ending in a 
crown of green forest. It makes a most charming 
picture from the river, and one that is somehow not 
quite like most of the other river-pictures in this reach. 
Unfortimately the old church of Wehlen long since 
ceased to serve the needs of its inhabitants, and a new 
and by no means handsome edifice was constructed 
lower down. The old church, like others in Germany, 
has been turned into almshouses. Trinius says Wehlen 
is the richest village along the river, and it looks it. 
Its vineyards include such famous names as the 
^' Josephsh5fer " (once belonging to the abbey buildings 
in Count Kesselstadt's park opposite), Nonnenberg, 
Sonnenuhr, and Munzley. It has always been a centre 
of the wine-trade, and, like Bacharach on the Rhine, 
it was a century ago the scene of the " Gabelung," 
a meeting of the local growers whereat a price was 
fixed below which no wine of that year was to be sold. 
A ferryman, for a small extra consideration, will put one 
across from Wehlen to Zeltingen, probably, next to 
Bemcastel, the most famous vintage-town of Moselle. 
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Frankly, Zeltingen does not look its part. It has 
eighteenth-century houses along the river, and else- 
where scarcely one building that is of older date, a 
proof that the burghers of Zeltingen have long been 
wealthy enough to pull down their old houses and build 
themsdves greater in the taste of their time, instead 
of adapting old buildings as has been done elsewhere. 
Zeltingen has at all times enjoyed the special protection 
of the mighty Archbishops of Cologne since St. Kunibert 
was bom in a castle whose successor's ruins stiU peer, 
black and forbidding, between the vines from the castle 
rock. The town was rich enough in the seventeenth 
century to ransom itself at a heavy price from the 
soldiers of Louis XIV, so that it did not suffer as did 
most of the other villages on the Moselle. There is 
little left of the old castle. The space once occupied 
by the dwelling-rooms is filled with rubbish over which 
vines are planted. It is said that the original family 
which inhabited the castle last died out with two young 
lads who perished whilst skating on the frozen river I 
Here grows the most famous Moselle vintage next the 
" Doctor ** — ^the " Zeltinger Schlossberg." I question if 
all of the wine sold under this name out of Germany 
is genuine. Zeltingen is said to have no less than twenty 
thousand vines, but they do not all produce Schloss- 
berg any more than all Bemcastel vines produce 
" Doctor." A favourite trick of fraudulent merchants 
used to be to label inferior wines with a picture of old 
castle ruins and the name ^^ Aeltester Schloss." with 
a stop after the Schloss, giving the impression that it 
was an abbreviation of ^^ Schlossberg." In Germany 
a similar fraud would now be sharply punished. 

In Zeltigen itself the present vicarage (Pfarrhaus), 
once the official dwelling of the bailiff of the Arch- 
bishops of Cologne, and a picture, referred to, as far as 
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I know, only by Trinius, hanging in the mayor's house 
and representing a night-watchman of the ^^ good old 
days,'* are almost the only " curiosities.** " Seeing that 
Zeltinger was so good and so plentiful,*' says Trinius, 
^^the office of a ni^^t-watchman can have been no 
sinecure. But I trow here, as elsewhere, the solution 
proved the motto, * Tout comprendre c'est tout par- 
donner.' " 

A little higher up the river on the right bank 
lies the late eighteenth-century Kesselstadt-house of 
JosephshSf in a shady park. The only interest lies in 
the little chapel attached to the house, an ancient 
pilgrimage shrine now hopelessly decayed but still 
supposed to exercise miraculous powers. Trinius says 
that it is frequented by children who lay little gifts 
before its altar and believe that they or their friends 
will be cured thereby of children's diseases. For the 
sake of this pretty children's faith I would not leave it 
unmentioned, though it no longer has any attraction 
for the architect or the antiquary. Was it a Kessel- 
stadt of Josephshof who clothed all his chickens in 
winter in little red jackets because a ^^ righteous man 
regardeth the life of his beast " (Proverbs xii. 10) ? 

There is a much more interesting sanctuary on the 
left bank at a bend of the stream opposite Rachtig. 
Here, a little more than a nule below Zeltigen, one may 
put across to "that convent-idyll," ivy-crowned, 
walnut-encircled Kloster Machem. The convent, 
founded in 1287 for nuns under the Cistercian rule, 
shared the fame and fate of so many other nunneries 
by Moselle. Of this fame and fate there will be enough 
to say when our way comes later to the ruins of Stuben, 
at once the most famous and the most beautiful of 
the convent-homes of Moselle. The last abbess of 
Machem was the brilliant Charlotte de Faignies, and 
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the last two sisters^ Schedl and Greifenstein, died 
twenty years after their abbess in 1886. The buildings 
now serve vintage purposes, though the lady-chapel 
is still reverently maintained and is the scene of an 
annual service on St. Cyprian's Day, September 16th. 

The breach of all the Cistercian rules, and the 
all-too-worldly ** ritual " which characterised the con- 
vent in its later years, are still remembered in local 
legends, which attribute to the wrath of Heaven upon 
the godless nunnery the vision of a burning wheel 
seen descending from the hillside upon the convent. 
(In reality the " bummg wheel " is, and was, simply a 
heathen symbol of the turn of the year and the depart- 
ing sun. Flaming wheels are still rolled down the 
hills at many places in Western Grcrmany, and the 
ceremony is also retained in one or two villages of 
Mecklenburg.) Rachtig itself has the " restored " 
remains of a monastery of the " Teutsch-Ritters," 
the Knights of the famous Deutsch-Herren Order, but 
the buildings are too much altered to detain the traveller 
long. They were sold when Napoleon put an end to 
the Teutsch-Ritters Order in 1809. 

Three kilometres or thereabouts from Machem, 
on the same (left) bank, lies Uerzig, Roman Urcetum, 
possibly the oldest of all the villages between Bem- 
castel and Traben. At the foot of rocks, so steep 
that in parts vine-growing is impossible, and opposite 
a pleasant *^ knee " of the right bank, with green 
herbage and a crown of trees, Uerzig claims (and 
fairly) to be the favourite picnic-place from Traben. 
It is a medley of quaint old houses, with high gabled 
roofs, and pleasant gardens by the water-side, and 
many a queer legend attaches to it or its neighbour- 
hood. Amongst its narrow streets the artist can pick 
out here and there a Renaissance portal or a bit of 
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beautiful timber-work, or he may float down-stream 
to sketch the Fraishof , an ancient dependency of the 
monastery at Himmebode, whose high gables and white 
facade are reflected in the quiet waters shore-wards. 
Then he will turn in to Nicolay's river-famous inn, " Zur 
Post," and the goodman of the house will tell him, as 
the shadows fall, this or that legend of the river. Prob- 
ably he will fill his glass with the fiery Krankensley 
(or Ejrankenlei), and will learn that the strange bouquet 
of this best of all Uerzig wines is due to its growth 
high up above St. Michael's rock. And, if there be a 
moon, he will stroll later a half-mile or so down the 
bank, to the spot whence he may see the fragments 
of broken wall clinging to the very face of the precipice. 
Nearly every possible form of legend clings, like the 
walls, to this strange rock, which breaks suddenly out 
from gentler slopes of vineyard or grove. Here was 
a prison built by the devil's aid to confine fair ladies, 
or a rock-hewn pit where one-winged Michael confined 
Lucifer himself a thousand years in chains. Or, if the 
Krankenlei hath brought gentler thoughts, here was a 
pious citadel of ancient monks, whence Christendom 
spread the length of the valley. As the night is, so 
shall be the legend. Here, if you will credit it, demons 
hurled St. Conrad, called by the fourth Henry to the 
see of Treves, three times adown the precipice. Three 
times he rose from the groimd unharmed, until at last 
Coimt Theodorich, ''vassal of hell," hewed him 
asunder with one blow of his sword, and left his body 
by the river. Forty days it lay there, without decay 
and untouched by bird or beast ; but Theodorich 
and his men were slain by the avenging Michael, who 
met the Count's ship on his impious way to the 
Crusades, and drowned him, lest his murderer's foot 
should touch the Holy Land. It appears, in truth, 
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that Conrad, or Kuno, was killed here at the Ley in 
the year of Senlac. Long afterwards the spot was held 
accursM, and shipmen passed the cliff in fear and 
trembling. Nearly two centuries later a disinherited 
knight of the Upper Rhine, Wirich of Osthofen, came 
upon the ruined burg in his wanderings, and occupied 
it again. He had been banished from Worms for 
crimes of violence, but his sentence only inspired him 
to worse crimes. He rebuilt the " burglei " (" castle 
on the rock "), and commenced a career whose details 
can by no means be recorded to-day in print. He 
seems to have hewed chambers in the rock, whence 
no cry of his tortured victims could be heard. Orgies, 
far more horrible and more blasphemous than those 
recorded elsewhere on Moselle, are attributed to this 
Wirich, and his reign of terror lasted imtil finally that 
Hammer of God, Arnold of Treves, swept down with, 
it is said, a thousand men, and caught Wirich red- 
handed in his crimes. And once more over the 
blackened ruins of the burglei, Michael's single wing 
was seen to hover, vengeful, as the night drew on. 

Li after and milder times, milder men ruled on the 
rock. The men of Orley and the knights of the 
Leyen inhabited its galleries, until the latter, owning 
houses at Crov and Malberg as well, moved into these 
pleasanter abodes. The very newest legend of all 
says that a scion of the Leyen had to quit the burglei 
because his servants were afraid of ghosts. In truth, 
they had good reason! Now, there are but a few 
insignificant fragments of wall to mark the site of the 
once impregnable burg. As for the body of Kuno, 
it was buried, they say, outside the church at Losenich, 
where it gave rise to many miracles until it was re- 
moved, still without decay, to the monastery of Tholei, 
near St. Wendel. Are you a little sceptical about 
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St. Michael and his burg ? Well, go out to see it at 
nightfall, when the darkness roUs up upon it like a great 
cloud, and you will doubt no longer. For the night is 
Michael's wing. 

Erden lies opposite its famous vineyard-staircase 
{" Treppchen "), on the right bank, and almost adjoin- 
ing it Losenich or Losnich, once the centre and pride 
of the Kesselstadt county. Both Erden and Losenich 
produce wines of super-excellent bouquet ; but they 
differ, as all true Moselle-lovers know, and there is no 
end to the dispute over their respective merits. Lower 
still on the left bank are the gabled roofs and riverside 
gardens of pretty Kinheim, whence a steep hill-road 
leads, in little more than a mile, to Crov. Except 
for the view from the top of the slope, the " short-cut " 
hardly deserves its name, for a run of three kilometres 
takes one to the same place by the river-road. Crov, 
at the bend of the river leading at last to Traben, 
is the most curious and perhaps the most interesting 
of the riverside villages the traveller must pass before 
he reaches his night's rest in Traben. 

The village itself with its 2000 inhabitants lies 
pleasantly at the side of a fruitful tongue of silt-land 
nearly opposite the Gockdsberg, a steep point of the 
right bank almost entirely covered with trees and 
crowned by the prominent ruins of the Monastery of 
Wolf. In the village there are still some fine old 
houses, particularly the Echtemacher Hof near the 
ferry. The Hof is a beautiful specimen of the timber- 
buildings in which the valley of Moselle is still so rich : 
its bottle-glass windows, beamed comer-turrets, and 
oriels make it one of the most delightful secular studies 
on this part of the river. It belonged, no doubt, at 
one time to the Abbey of Echtemach in Luxemburg, 
to which the church and its vineyards were given in 

I 
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752 by Pipin the Less. Lothar the Second declared 
Cr5v royal domain of the Carolings, and when the 
Carolings vanished it became, with all its dependencies 
(Kevenich, Eanheim, and Kindel, Kinderbeuren, Reil, 
Bengel, Hetzhof, and Erden), simply " Royal Domain." 
As such it was given in feudal teniu^e to Count Henry 
of Sponheim by Rudolph of Hapsburg. Rudolph gave 
it '^ temporarily " as pledge until he found another 
tenancy for Count Henry, but he never redeemed the 
pledge, and for 510 years Cr5v and its neighbours 
formed part of the Sponheim domains under the title 
of the ** Kingdom of Crov," a name which simply re- 
presents its original relation to the royal domains 
Until a few years ago mayors of Cr5v still stamped 
official documents with a seal bearing the title, ^^ Crover 
Reich " (Kingdom of Crov). The fame of Crov, how- 
ever, came from its famous fight for the Catholic faith 
against the evangelising Sponheims, its nominal over- 
lords. The religious wars were fought out in petto 
between Sponheim and the Catholic archbishops who 
held tithe-rights in Crov or elsewhere, and the agelong 
disputes regarding tenure are duly recorded in the 
Wisdom of Crov. The Crov troubles began when Louis 
of Bavaria ordered the Archbishop of Treves to surrender 
the manorial or seignorial dues of Crov to Mathilda, 
wife of John III of Sponheim, although Coimt Henry of 
Sponheim had given them as ^^ an appanage of Cochem, 
free of mortgage and dues," to Baldwin of Treves. 
The archbishops thus had a legal claim to the whole 
property, but Boemund the Second (the same that 
was cured by the Doctor wine) apparently surrendered 
the claim by buying one-third of the dues from the 
Counts of Daim. Many years later when the last of 
the direct Starkenburg-Sponheims, John V, was dead, 
Markgraf Bemhard of Baden, one of his successors, 
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embraced the reformed faith and introduced it into the 
Sponheim estates. Traben-Trarbach, Enkirch, Wolf, and 
other Sponheim towns embraced Protestantism with* 
out much trouble, but when a preacher was sent by the 
Ober-amt of Trarbach to Reil, which was within the 
limits of the Crov seignioralty, the Archbishop of Treves, 
who still owned one-third of the Crov dues, raised a 
protest. Charles of Kesselstadt and Christopher of 
Eltz, vassals of the Archbishop, were sent to re-establish 
Catholicism within all the boimdaries of Crov. Out of 
this queer dispute, which was merely concerned with 
the " spiritual welfare " of the people of Crov, arose 
many of those amazing legal arguments and decisions 
which make up the Crover Weisheity one of the most 
valuable manuals of mediaeval jurisprudence in ex- 
istence. Ultimately the Sponheim people won, and it 
was arranged that the Crover-reich should pay four 
hundred litres of wine annually for the maintenance 
of *^ their " Lutheran pastor at Enkirch or Wolf. But 
it was a barren victory, for when Treves and Sponheim 
had finished their dispute they discovered that the 
people of Crov, whose " eternal salvation ** had been in 
question, had settled the matter for themselves. They 
annoimced that Catholics they were and Catholics they 
proposed to remain 1 And as for the 400 litres of wine, 
they were quite capable of drinking it themselves. 

There were not many results of the religious disputes 
which resulted so amusingly. Moreover, Crov itself 
had chosen wisely, as it turned out ; at any rate it was 
spared the Inquisition horrors which were employed 
to stamp out Protestantism in Treves in 1560. 

Not often does it happen that the honest children of 
the valley urge the stranger and sojourner to climb 
their steep hill-paths. But in Crov there is just one 
question which is always put : ^* Have you been up to 
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Wolf ? " Let it be admitted that the scanty ruins are 
not one of the things " you must see." They are 
neither architecturally nor historically interesting, nor 
is the way up from Crov as easy as that from the little 
village of Wolf just beyond the bend of the stream 
And yet the Crover is right. There is hardly a fmer 
view along the Moselle than this from the ruins of Wolf, 
and there is hardly a more delightful walk than that by 
the upland forest-trees out to the Graacher Schanzen. 
If you look at the map you will see how sharply the river 
bends round the Gockelsberg on which the ruin stands. 
Straight ahead across the stream is the upland whereon 
stood Monroyal, to the right is the sweep of the river 
through the gorge to Traben, to the left is the broad 
silted tongue of Crov, beyond which the valley narrows 
again to the reach of Kinheim. Li the evening the 
Gockelsberg possesses in its highest degree what the 
Germans call ^^ Stimmung," an atmosphere of sheer 
poetry. Its name is something of a ciuiosity, for 
though it may be suspected that the Gockel (Kogel 
cucullus, monk's cap) is properly a local name attached 
to the shape of the hill-top, it appears that very early 
there was a chapel here which served the needs of little 
Wolf. Later a brotherhood of Round-Caps (Kogel- 
herren) seems to have been established on the hill 
(1498), but the foimdation was disestablished seventy 
years later. To-day Wolf itself is a Lutheran village 
and the buildings of the Kogel-herren are a ruin. The 
record of the Gockelsberg is a ciuious miniature of the 
religious struggle in the county of Sponheim. For some 
reason which I cannot trace the Kogel-herren were 
known locally as " the golden priesthood." 

On the steep vineyards opposite grows the famous 
" Steffenberger " (not to be confused with the 
'* Steffansberger," which is perhaps the best of the 
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vintages of the Saar valley) : Trinius aptly calls it 
'^ Wolfs milk," for it is accounted a heady wine, inclining 
rather to violence than to sentiment. The last village 
before Traben is Rissbach, on the left bank, at the 
foot of the steep hill up to Monroyal. The two 
old houses that remain are both picturesque, and, it 
is evident, a somewhat doleful reminder that this 
vanishing village once knew great days. It is the 
gateway to the journey's end, for hard upon it follows 
the new town of Traben, over whose handsome bridge 
we cross to the riverside inns of Trarbach. 

Just under the bridge a friendly wine-seller, a 
broad-shouldered, cheery JLt in a white apron, stopped 
me once as I was riding through Traben, and told me 
that a seat on one of the casks outside his archway- 
cellar was as good a place as any whence to see Trarbadi. 
Then he produced a bottle of " Ungsberger " and 
some long glasses. *' You must look at Trarbach," 
he said, " through the bottom of a Traben glass." 
Whether his wise-word is a Traben proverb I do not 
know, but at least it is as true as it is wise. One great 
fire after another has destroyed almost all that was 
ancient and venerable in both places. Even the old 
church of Trarbach fell a victim to the flames, though 
it still retains the late-Gothic form of the single pillar 
supporting the groining of the nave. The very practical 
but painfully modem houses of Trarbach, for the most 
part, conceal themselves in the Wildbach valley, or 
behind the disheartened renmants of an avenue which 
once adorned the quay. But here, from the cool 
shadow of the bridge, the sim shines splendidly upon 
the sharp eastern ridge and the fragments of the 
Grafinburg : from a fishing-boat anchored off the wharf 
two lads drop a hollow net into the stream, and only 
the clatter of a shunting-engine on the local line dis- 
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turbs the stillness. At such an hour Traben-Trarbach 
is a welcome haven to the pilgrim by Moselle. A little 
lower than the bridge, about half-way to Litzig, there 
is a pleasant garden attached to the Miinch-hof , once 
a rest-house for guests on their way to the Starkenburg, 
or, more probably, for priests who were not to be 
welcomed in the Sponheim citadel. Here, since the 
Miinch-hof is now an excellent restaurant, one may 
take one's ease, spread out maps and legend-breviaries 
upon the little garden-tables, and so call up again 
those tales of Baldwin and pretty Lorette, or of Marshal 
Bel-Isle of the iron hand, which, saving some scant 
ruins, are all that remain to Traben-Trarbach from 
her heritage of sword and fire. In the Grafinburg 
the Spaniards ruled twelve years long, until, after a 
six weeks' siege, the Imperial troops ultimately drove 
them out. Louis' troops later rebuilt the fortifica- 
tions, and held the ridge awhile, until again the 
Imperial troops stormed the apparently impregnable 
cliffs. Finally, in 1734, the furious fVench Marshal 
Bel-Isle, ''after hurling two thousand six hundred 
and thirty-four several bombs thereat," compelled 
the fortress to surrender, on terms permitting the 
commandant, Freiherr von Hohenfeld, to leave with 
flying colours and beat of drum. That was the last 
siege of Trarbach, for Bel-Isle destroyed the walls and 
blew up the towers of the Grafinburg. Henceforth 
the defencM city, so long the magnet for all fighting 
folk, spread itseU amidst its vineyard paths and along 
its pretty valley, growing in fullness of peace and 
plenty. 

Traben, though it owned the mother-church, was 
apparently never a walled town, though the magnet 
overstream drew upon it also all the misery of the 
unending wars. Its inhabitants were almost exclusively 
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serfs of Sponheim. They might not quit the district 
without Sponheim leave ; and if their maidens desired 
to marry " abroad/' they had to purchase their 
freedom at great price. Yoimg men and maidens had 
aU to serve one year in the Sponheim castles, without 
wage or bounty. " Sponheim-service is bond-service," 
ran the old rule. The centre of Sponheim rule on the 
river was naturally the first to " embrace " (much 
against its will) the Lutheran creed, and it remains 
Lutheran to this day. And here, since we sit in the 
cool midway between the ascents to the two Sponheim 
strongholds, let us open the books and call up from her 
long rest Baldwin's tamer, Lorette of the lily-hand. 



CHAPTER VI 

COUNTESS LAUEBTTA — ^FBOM TBABEK TO PUNDEBIOH 

'* Woman's wit and papal fiaad 
Of olden times were famed abroad." 

CoTTiTTESS Latjbetta, OF, in her own prettier spelling, 
"Lorette," widow of Count Johann II of Sponheim- 
Starkenburg, was, the romancers tell us, a frail woman, 
almost " petite," and more like the lily than the rose. 
Her lord and master went on pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
in the year of grace 1320, and failed to return, leaving 
Lorette a widow with three children and one of the 
biggest inheritances on the Moselle. She owned 
Sponheim and Birkenfeld, with great lands adjoining 
in the agate-bearing coimtry between Simmem and 
Saarbriicken ; she owned the Sponheim feoffs, lands, 
vineyards, forests, and manors along the river ; and 
she owned also the Starkenburg, a mighty fortress- 
palace high up on a wholly impregnable cliff above 
Litzig. The path along the ar^te from Starkenburg 
to Trarbach is to this day a trial to such as have looked 
too long at Trarbach through the bottom of a Traben 
glass. Countess Lorette, obviously, was very desirable 
to marriageable noblemen with impoverished estates, 
but her desirability was impaired by the fact of her 
being at feud with the all-powerful Elector, Archbishop 
Baldwin of Treves. 

The first Johann of Sponheim had been set over 
the electoral properties, and had abused his trust. 
He died at a convenient moment, before Baldwin 

188 
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had time to execute him. His son, as has been seen, 
disappeared in Palestine, and Baldwin was left to 
vent his rage on the rest of the family. He attacked 
the males of the side-line, Sponheims of Kreuznach 
and Castellaun ; but he was defeated at Kreuznach 
by Count Simon, and when he came to tackle Castellaun 
he found it defended by that most tearful of women, 
his own niece, Countess of Falkenburg. She wept, as 
usual, climg to her uncle's bridle ('' white hands cling 
to the bridle rein "), produced her two babies, and 
finaUy drove Baldwin, pishing and poohing. down the 
hill. Countess Lorette heard of the incident, and 
sniffed. She was frail, but she objected to tears as a 
weapon. As soon as he had set himself down to 
starve out Kreuznach, Lorette began to send little 
groups of mounted men to stir up trouble in the 
electoral vineyards. A good many noblemen were glad 
to serve her — ^for love or money — ^and presently the 
Archbishop discovered that, whilst he was besieging 
Kreuznach, Lorette was destroying his substance. 
Baldwin adopted the plan that proved so successful 
at Thurandt, Eltz, and other places. He marched 
off to Lorette's home-county of Birkenfeld, and built 
a tower and fortress from which his men could issue 
out and plunder the county Sponheim. Lorette was 
furious, but there was nothing much to be done. She 
waited a whole year, saw the revenues of a harvest 
vanish into the pockets of her enemies, and then 
suddenly swooped upon Birkenfeld on a winter's 
evening. She annihilated the robbers and gathered 
her men to resist attack. But Baldwin determined 
to make an end of this delicate Amazon. He collected 
'^ an army " (it may have amoimted to a thousand 
men), and set out to smash up Starkenburg, Birken- 
feld, Burg Sponheim, and, incidentally, poor, frail 
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Lorette. But when he arrived at Burg Sponheim, 
he was met by no Amazon in harness at the head of a 
brazen array of men-at-arms, but by a lily-like person 
with fair hair and wide blue eyes, who ambled down 
the path on a white pony, attended by a maid, a priest, 
and an old servitor. 

Baldwin broke up his army, and retired laughing 
to Treves, for he was no longer afraid of the redoubt- 
able Coimtess. Presently came an embassy from 
Starkenburg, and Baldwin, glad to be at an end of a 
war with women, arranged very handsome terms with 
pretty Lorette. However, one of the two members of her 
embassy remained behind in Treves, and made friends. 
He fidso engaged a host of hurrying spies, so that, a 
little while later, Countess Lorette, sitting in her watch- 
tower on the Starkenburg, was able day by day to 
tell in advance what business the great Elector was 
about. 

And so it happened that as the Countess sat at 
meat here in her castle of Starkenburg on the ninth 
day of September of the year 1827, a messenger broke 
into the narrow hall with the news that the Archbishop 
had left Treves imattended except by two priests 
and one guard. The messenger asked if some recep- 
tion worthy of the bishop's dignity should not be 
accorded Um. ^^ It shall," said Lorette. She left 
her table and went out to the guardroom. An hour 
later Starkenburg, till then drowsing in the September 
heat, began to hum like a hive. Workmen were busy 
in the guest-chambers and men-at-arms were busier 
all down the narrow path to the river. And towards 
sundown the great double chain, almost forgotten 
diuing the peace, spanned the river again from the foot 
of the rock to the trees by the bank under Litzig. In 
the red of the westering sim Baldwin's barge swung 
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slowly down with the stream. The Archbishop, under 
a shade in the stem of the boat, was reading, a missal 
belike, or more probably an ultimatum, when the 
barge grated on the sunken chain and its way was 
suddenly stopped. On the instant small, swift boats 
flew out from the cover of the bushes and overhanging 
trees, and in a few minutes Archbishop Baldwin was 
a prisoner in the hands of the Countess's men-at-arms. 
They towed the barge across to the other bank, set a 
crimson carpet for the Archbishop to walk over the 
broken rock, and then carried him on a comfortable 
litter up the steep way to the bailey-gate of the castle. 
And once more Lorette, a lily-like person with wide 
blue eyes, ambled down the pathway on a white pony, 
attended only by a maid, a priest, and an old servitor. 
And Baldwin, archbishop and prisoner, laughed. 

The chronicler does not relate the details of the 
particularly princely meal served that evening in 
Schloss Starkenburg. But he tells us that ^' Lorette 
remonstrated gently with the Archbishop concerning 
his treatment of her." The Elector behaved as a 
captive. He refused to make terms. ^^ I will let you 
go if you will just sign this little parchment," said 
Lorette. " But I don't want to go," averred the Arch- 
bishop, openly admiring Lorette's blue eyes. Lorette 
stamped her shapely foot. *' You silly man," she began 
again, " I mean, your Highness — can't you see that I 
did not want to seize an Elector and an Archbishop, 
but was simply forced to it ? Goodness knows what you 
have cost me, and will still cost me." ^^ Ah I " said the 
Archbishop. ^' I really do not demand a big ransom," 
continued Lorette. " Nor 1 1 " said the Archbishop, 
causing Lorette to stare. She flounced out of the room. 
Presently the chaplain entered, the same that had twice 
accompanied Lorette to the meeting of the Elector 
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— ^first to meet the victor, then to meet the prisoner, 
" My son," said the Archbishop, who was about ten 
years yoimger than the chaplain, *^ do you consider 
that an excommunication will greatly profit yourself 
or your lady ? " The chaplain laughed. " Do you 
consider that ten years of Starkenburg will improve 
the health of the Archbishop or the revenues of the 
Elector ? " he retorted. " Meantime there is a charm- 
ing view of the river towards Coblenz from the top of 
the tower. My lady keeps that apartment for visitors 
who delay their departure. Shall I show it you ? " 
The Archbishop was silent. The next day a perfect 
swarm of attendants was at his service, ^' I know not 
whether they be servants or warders," said the prisoner. 
Lorette was gay and goodly to look upon, but she had 
been thinking over that remark of the prisoner, and 
she surrounded herself with her women whenever the 
Archbishop sought conversation with her. And still 
the Archbishop smiled. Presently Lorette's friends sent 
word that the Empire was in tumult concerning the 
imprisonment of the Archbishop. On the Sunday 
every pulpit in the diocese was used for the fulminating 
oratory of Lorette's ecclesiatical enemies. On Monday 
Treves and Coblenz and Mayence sent messages 
threatening pains and penalties, whilst spies told 
Lorette of the gathering of princelings and knights 
and noblemen who would shortly march to the siege. 
But Lorette said nothing, and the Archbishop ceased 
to smile. He had not expected that the play would 
go so far. Then Lorette escorted her visitor very 
politely to the apartment at the top of the tower. *' You 
will be able to watch some of the fighting," she observed. 
The knights and princelings and noblemen began to 
gather their array, and Lorette's friends were not 
behindhand with their arrangements ; but the siege 
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of Starkenburg was interrupted by the arrival of a 
messenger post-haste from his Holiness with the notifi- 
cation of the papal ban against the blasphemous Lady 
Lorette. I regret to say that the chronicler asserts 
Lorette cared not a fig. But she ascended to the 
tower, and prayed that Baldwin would intercede for 
her with the Pope. Now, when Lorette had dried her 
deceitful tears at the urgent request of her prisoner, she 
perceived that the Archbishop looked softly upon her. 
She bowed her head, and he gave her his blessing. 
Then the twain descended from the tower. " You 
need a castle, my lady, to keep those unruly fellows at 
Trarbach quiet. And you will find that little burg 
I built near Sponheim quite handy, or your sons wilL 
And I cannot accept your hospitality for nothing. 
Shall we say altogether a matter of eleven thousand 
pounds weight of the minting of Halle as grant for the 
building of — ^well — I would call it Lorettenburg above 
Trarbach ? For my part I would call a truce with 
you, my fair and most valorous enemy. And I will 
deposit thirty thousand pounds weight of silver as guar- 
antee that I break not the truce." Lorette considered. 
" And the ban of his Holiness ? "— " Shall be removed ! *' 
Still Lorette pondered. " And once, or perhaps twice 
in the year your Highness will condescend to — ^to visit 
my poor little home here ? " Baldwin looked softly at 
her as he had in the tower, but he shook his head sadly. 
^' I have no friends," he said. Then between the ranks 
of Lorette's servants, whom he blessed as he passed, the 
Archbishop walked slowly down the path to the river. 
Over against Litzig he stepped into a barge wherein 
stood only the boatmen, except it were two priests and 
one guard. The Elector took his seat in the stem 
of the barge under a shade, and began to read, a 
missal belike, or more probably Lorette's ultimatum. 
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And the barge continued its interrupted voyage to 
Coblenz. 

There hang to this day in the Cathedral at Treves 
(that is, there hung when the chronicle was written) 
four perpetual lights lit with her own hands by Lorette 
and hung at her command before the shrine of Saint 
Helena. And if you should be journeying along the 
river Nahe you may see, not far from Oberstein, the 
ruins of Castle Frauenberg, the Ladies' Hill, whither 
lonely Lorette, beautiful Lorette with the blue eyes 
and the lily stature, went to pass all the rest of her 
days when she had handed the government of Spon- 
heim to her little son. And the son, Johann HI, built 
the Grafinburg, which is ^^ Castle Countess " above 
Trarbach, to redeem the promise of his mother to 
Baldwin, her prisoner. But Starkenburg fell upon evil 
days. Johann would not live there since his mother 
would not, and by little and little the stronghold fell 
into ruin. There was little enough left of it when 
Lorette died. To-day the cottages in that little village, 
perched on the very edge of the knife-blade, and the 
fragments of a tower and a wall, are all that remain 
of Lorette's home. This was the ransom she paid to 
her prisoner. 

From the Starkenburg ridge, looking down the river, 
one catches sight, on the right bank, of Enkirch ; and, 
away on the upland to the left, of the plateau of Mon- 
royal. The narrow promontory running down to 
Kovenich was defended by two powerful forts at its 
narrowest part, whilst the plateau itself was converted 
rather into an impregnable city than a mere fortress 
by Vauban, the great engineer of Louis XIV. There 
was a great market-place, a church, and a conduit for 
water (the statement that there was a spring can 
hardly be true, or some trace of it must remain). 
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The villages and towns of the whole river-side, from 
Traben to Aiken, were ransacked for building material. 
Whatever was of value was carried off to Monroyal — 
doors, windows, utensils, carvings, beams, and even 
bricks. Monroyal became a fortress such as may 
have existed on Hadrian's Wall, and it was the starting- 
point of the endless raids which laid waste the river, 
and all the uplands either side of it. Half the ruins 
of Rhineland and Moselle are the handiwork of the 
ruthless companies that sallied from Monroyal. And 
yet, of this vast fortress, the finest achievement, it is 
said, of Vauban and his workmen, not one single stone 
is left upon another. At Punderich there is, or was, 
a house supposed to have been carried away in sections 
from Monroyal ; and doubtless many other treasures 
of domestic architecture along the river — ^for instance, 
at Enkirch — show fragments of carving, or beams 
or doors or windows, removed again from Monroyal 
as once they had been carried thither. Monroyal 
lasted just ten years. It was commenced in 1686, 
and had vanished in 1698. The chroniclers assert 
that eight thousand prisoners from the Moselle, Rhine, 
and Himsriick villages, under the guise of paid work- 
men, were employed to complete the work. It was, as 
a fact, never completed to the full extent of Vauban's 
plans, for the peace of Ryswick put a line through 
his reckoning, and the walls began to be pulled down 
before they were completed. The Rhenish Antiquary ^ 
asserts that King Louis' sappers dug a moat about 
the fortress, '' more than an himdred klaster deep, 
according to the measure of a man " (that is to say 
six hundred feet, for a klaster is the measure of the 
outstretched arms, or roughly six feet). And it was 
fenced about at the neck of the promontory and 

^ Johann Hermann Dielhelm, Antiquarivs des MogelHroms, 1740. 
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towards the uplands with a double wall and trench. 
Moreover, the place was triple-fortified on all sides.** 
The scene in the " wide central square ** must have 
resembled that roimd the altar of Roma Dea, on the 
Great Wall. In 1690, the Elector Frederic III 
gathered an army together to smoke out this hornets* 
nest, but the Frenchmen defeated his project by simply 
laying waste the whole country. They forced the 
peasants and farmers to plough up all the crops from 
Wittlich to Zell, and they impressed all available 
workmen for many miles round to hasten on the forti- 
fications ; so the Elector gave up his attack, and moved 
his army into the Netherlands. Except for the view, it 
is lost labour to climb up to the plateau of Monroyal. 
" The place thereof knoweth it no more.** 

A few miles down the river, Enkirch, crowded 
as usual into the mouth of a narrow valley, faces Uttle 
Kovenich, across the stream. The town, to-day best 
known for its famous Stephansberg wine, is a perfect 
treasure-chamber of fine old timber buildings. It 
seems certain that many of these buildings are relics 
of Monroyal, and it is asserted that all the houses 
(there are few of them) at Kovenich opposite also 
once formed part of the famous citadel. The latter 
is perhaps imlikely ; at any rate, Kovenich owes its 
charm to no timber buildings such as will even repay 
the leisurely trip by ferry across the river. But 
Kovenich is really a better point than Litzig whence 
to climb to Monroyal. At the top, one sees at one*8 
feet the Moselle on the other side of the hill. The 
shore of the Moselle, on the left hand, is said to be 
exactly eight hundred metres from the shore at 
Kovenich, but the distance roimd to the same point by 
the river is six miles ! The river has thus turned 
absolutely back on itself. Enkirch is particularly proud 
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of one timber building, which Hauptmann calls **' a 
peasant's palace." Like almost all timbered houses, 
it is disappointing at first ; but the Ejriiger house, as 
it is called, suffers particularly from the fact that its 
front abuts on a narrow old-world street. I heard an 
English tourist, armed with the very latest thing in 
architectural cameras, abuse Enkirch for fully twenty 
minutes in the little guest-room at the Ajiker, on 
accoimt of that Kniger house. One of the chief 
beauties of the house is, that it has retained more than 
usual its colour, or, rather, it has been allowed to 
obtain the soft brown of the woodwork and yellowish 
tint of the plaster which is the true charm of these 
old houses, and which sends so many artists to make 
pictures of the Baumeister Hof in Rothenburg. My 
chance acquaintance, the amateur photographer, was 
made happy a few minutes later by a small boy, who 
led him to the comer of the old churchyard whence 
the Sim fell full upon two fine timbered fronts. The 
beautiful dormer roofs, and the three stories, one 
protruding over the other, and each a marvel of 
beautiful woodwork, were enough to content him or 
any man. Through a half-ruined porch in the church- 
yard wall one passes into the church itself. It is a 
jumble of all centuries and all styles. According as 
the parish grew, they chopped away here a piece and 
there a piece of the old Gothic building, to make room 
for an extension ; they hacked away fine fluted pillars 
to make way for more seats, and then propped the 
roof on huge square timbers. The sometime choir 
was extended sideways, and the groining spoiled, 
doubtless in course of strengthening the walls which 
else could never have stood the outward thrust of the 
heavy roof. The vestry, with its trifoliate windows 
and Gothic groining, is probably unaltered, which is 
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more than can be said for any other part of the church. 
Still, here as elsewhere on the river there is a peculiar 
charm about the naivete wherewith extensions were 
planned and carried out. They did not worry about 
imitating old work : they just cut a piece away, and 
added extensions in their own style and to suit the 
need of the moment. It is all intensely characteristic 
of the Moselle : 



€€ 



Ah, my beloved, fill the cup that clears 
To-day of past regrets and future fears ! 
To-morrow ! — why, to-morrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday's ten thousand years. 



» 



There is another church at Enkirch. It stands a little 
way up the valley, where the path comes down over 
the ridge from Starkenburg, at the junction of two 
streams. Framed against dark trees, the Monastic 
Church, Catholic still in this enclave of Protestantism, 
is perhaps one of the finest examples of late Gothic 
along the river. But it is the exterior alone which is 
imposing, for the interior was never finished. 

This Church of Our Lady of Sorrows begins without 
a history. Who built it, why it was never finished, 
and who lived in the buildings which must once have 
surroimded it, there is nothing to tell. It fell into ruin, 
obviously, when the whole of this Sponheim district 
embraced the Reformed faith in 1557. Seventeen years 
later we read of a bailiff of the conventual estate of 
Ejikirch who was obliged by the then lord of Sponheim 
to render accoimt of the proceeds which were devoted 
to some kind of charity. More than a century later, 
when Louis was building the Monroyal, he summoned 
the Minorites to Enkirch and gave them the half- 
ruined church, which was dedicated afresh to '^ Beatse 
Virgini Marice Dolorosae." It appears that the lands 
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had long since been escheated, for Louis gave the 
Minorites who settled here 600 livres annually for their 
subsistence. Of the interior of the church to which, 
more fortunate than another, he somehow obtained the 
key, Hauptmann writes : "A fine tracery window over 
the little door in the west front (a characteristic feature 
of these churches, by the way) seems to be a foretaste 
of the splendour within. After a little trouble with 
an obstinate lock we obtain access, but start back at 
our first view of the interior. It is just a barren square 
roofed with a rough wooden barrel-vaulting. It takes 
some little time to recover from the shock, which is 
accentuated by the poverty-stricken furniture of the 
church. But then, examining the building more 
closely, one reaches the conclusion that this church 
was never completed according to the original plan. 
One is confirmed in this impression by the aspect of 
the late Gothic windows, one of which lacks its supports, 
another lacks its tracery altogether, whilst of a third 
only the lower part is completed. But something the 
late Gothic architect did complete, namely, the little 
side chapel with its rich reticulate groining and rosettes 
and an exquisite tabernacle showing the date 1474 
and the mark of a mason. The roomy choir with its 
cross-groining is perhaps of rather earlier date. . . . 
There is a curious little pulpit erected on the octagonal 
base of a pillar with some broken vaulting-shafts near 
it. Probably the pillar was intended to be the first 
of a series of octagonal pillars dividing the nave from 
the transept, as in the Church of St. Anthony in Treves. 
. . . ." It is a strange, almost an uncanny place this 
comer of the Ahringsbach, with its forgotten church 
and its unrecorded history. Elsewhere amongst the 
ruins of Moselle one feels that for all that one's steps 
are on the dead, yet in some sense the dead still live 
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because they are a part of the history of the place. 
Not even in the dungeons of the Ehrenburg does one 
feel quite out of touch with the pulse of the world or 
the continuity of history. But here, especially when 
the valley is sunk in shadow towards nightfall there 
is a sense of mystery Once in the midst of a forest 
in South Himgary I came upon some ruins, shapeless 
save for the standing walls of a once beautiful chapel. 
The altar was still in the chapel — ^a carved stone altar 
wound about with bindweed, and broken here and there 
by elder trees which had forced their way between the 
stones of the pavement. It was an hour's ride from a 
desolate road, and two hours from the inn whence I 
had set out. But neither the people at the inn nor 
the owner of the estate on whidb I was staying could 
tell me the name or the history of this lost and forgotten 
ruin with its chapel and its carved altar. The place 
was accursed because the Turks had buried their dead 
near it. The ruin is not marked on the Government 
map nor registered in the possessions of the estate. 
But I found and photographed it, and to this day I 
do not know its name or Mstory. There are probably 
plenty of such forgotten places in that wonderland 
roimd Lake Baloton, but they are rare on the Moselle. 
The Catholic church at Enkirch is apparently one of 
them. 

Simshine or shade (you have your choice from one 
end of Moselle to the other) accompany the wanderer 
from Enkirch to Burg. Of the latter old guide-books 
detail long-vanished beauties. A year or two ago, 
even, there were fine timber buildings of which recent 
sojourners make no mention. They have either been 
burned or plastered, and the latter is perhaps the worse 
fate. The old church on the hill bears traces of Roman- 
esque origin and of subsequent alteration by the genius 
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of late Gothic, but it was enlarged or restored early in 
the last century, and the results are pernicious. But 
there are fruit-trees on the road out of the little town, and 
one may fill a pipe and empty a half-bottle of " Burger " 
to the memory of that Elector John Hugo, who first 
discovered the excellence of Burger Auslese. Hessel tells 
the story thus : In the monastery of the Carmelites at 
Coblenz, now the royal " Arresthaus," the monks but 
lately arrived in the town were sitting at meat one 
evening during Lent ; their fare, however, could hardly 
be called meat, for it consisted of some dry] rye-bread, 
perfectly black (invented, you see, before the period 
of high tariffs I), and some extremely thin beer. The 
Elector was annoimced in the very middle of this dis- 
tressful meal. The monks rose, and the Elector bent 
over the table. He picked up a half-pint of the thin 
beer — ^all that was allowed — ^tasted it, and made a wry 
face. " Good heavens ! " he said, " that is a poor 
Lenten drink. I know a better, and you shall have it. 
Those idiots at Burg took up a loan from me, and the 
only condition of the loan was that it should be pcud 
in the same coin in which it was lent, but until the 
paying I should receive yearly the best cask of wine 
grown in their vineyards. I foimd the wine excellent, 
so I made them their loan in ancient gold coins such as 
they will never find again. Now I will grant you the 
annual cask of Burger Auslese, and I think you will 
find it a perpetuity. I make only one condition — ^you 
shall not touch the wine in any year imtil you have 
called ' Vivat Johannes Hugo I ' over it. And after 
my death the loving-cup shall be hung about with 
black cloth, and you shall not touch the wine until you 
have sung a * De Profundis ' for my soul.'' 

A little more than a mile from Piinderich, along a 
road almost devoid of shelter, lies Reil, the gateway 
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coming westwards to a reach of the river locked in 
by high precipitous diffe, which continue all the rest 
of the way to Traben Trarbach. There is little left 
in Reil to catch the eye of the tourist. The old church, 
" very neglected and suffering of the damp," was 
long disappeared, though it continues to figure in 
some guide-books. It stood, not in Reil, but on the 
opposite bank, on the silted fiat called Reilerkirche. 
Listead of it, there is a tiny mortuary chapel, for it 
is across his beloved river that every man of Reil 
takes his last journey. The hard rock above Reil 
itself forbids grave-digging, and, wherever a little 
patch of earth can be gathered, there must be vines. 
So the graveyard of Reil is in the soft ground opposite. 
We came down the hill-track from Piinderich, in the 
middle of a July day, a day of scorching heat between 
violent thunderstorms, just as a funeral procession 
W£ts about to embark. A vine-dresser had tripped 
up in the vineyards somewhere, and, falling forwards, 
had literally spiked himself on the sharp point of a 
stake. He had been carried down to his cottage near 
the river, and had died of some internal injuries. Now 
they were carrying him " across the river.'* The 
coffin of plain deal lay in the middle of the ferry-boat, 
covered neither by pall nor flowers. Beside it there 
were two wreaths of vine-leaves, and, leaning against 
the coffin-head, the instruments of the vine-dresser's 
trade — a hoe, a basket and a broad-bladed knife. Two 
mourners, women, accompanied the coffin, and the 
bearers followed in a high-peaked skiff, whilst several 
other skiffs followed when the ferry was half-way across. 
The sun beat down upon the bared heads of the men, 
as they sculled slowly across the swift stream making 
a long course upwards in order to float down the last 
hundred yards. There was apparently no ceremony 
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and no ritual accompanying this *^ crossing/' but a 
priest awaited the cofim on the farther bank, and 
a bell tolled from the mortuary chapel. Half a mile 
farther on, men and women were at work amongst 
the vineyards, and we had passed out of the shadow 
of the " Last Crossing " into the workaday world 
again. I suppose the very simplicity of the funeral 
made it impressive — ^more impressive to me, at least, 
than the Last Crossing of Queen Victoria from Cowes. 
Trinius, probing the feelings of the Reil folk on another 
such occasion, was told that it was a great comfort 
to know the departed lay safely across the water : 
they knew at last where he was, and that, winter or 
summer, they should have no difficulty in following 
him. There seemed to be no connection in the minds 
of the mourners between this crossing and the crossing 
of Jordan : the comparison had, perhaps, been too 
common through centuries of funeral sermons for it 
to have retained its poignancy. ^^ It is a great comfort 
to have him lie handy just across t'water." That 
was the epitaph. There are many villages all along 
the river where the crossing has another and a more 
pitiful meaning. In the bad years, yoimg men have 
left the river and emigrated across the Atlantic. Once 
and twice they have written letters home, and then 
there has been silence. Sometimes one may see a 
light biuning all through the night, and through every 
night in the year, in a cottage window, a light to welcome 
the emigrant when he comes home. ^^ My husband still 
hopes," said a mother in Reil, **but I have given up 
hoping. And now the joy would kill." It is not until 
one realises how very many children of Moselle have 
gone away altogether that one understands the mean- 
ing of the epitaph of Reilerkirche. *^It is a great 
comfort to have him lie yonder. . . ." 
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About Reil one enters one of the curious little 
Protestant ^^ islands " in a Catholic land, which make 
the Moselle confessionally such a river of contrasts 
Here the villages and vineyards belonged at one time 
to the extinct Duchy of Birkenfeld, and, like the 
Sponheim villages, accepted the Lutheran teachings. 
It was, however, a little below Bemcastel that the 
writer received the most practical lesson in the Con- 
fessional history of Moselle. We had left Bemcastel 
on bicycles along the right bank in the early morning, 
but had wasted much time in Zeltingen (it seemed 
absurd not to drink a glass of the Schlossberg high 
up the hiUside amongst the ruins from which it takes 
its name), so that we reached a village — I think it must 
have been Erden — at noon. Erdener Treppchen ranks 
very high amongst the Moselle vintages, and we were 
also very hungry ; so we stopped at the first inn to 
which we came, and tried to get in. The place was 
closed, and the door locked. We went on to the next 
inn, and were met by the same fate. Then we tried 
successively a small baker's shop, which professed to 
sell non-alcoholic drinks, and finally a farmhouse. 
But there was not only no admittance to be obtained 
anywhere, we could not" even see anyone to whom 
to address inquiries. Then we rode down to the ferry, 
and found a greybeard asleep, with a long pipe at his 
side. We woke him up, and asked where we could 
get food and drink. He replied that it W£ts St. Peter's 
day, and that everybody was in church. There would 
be no food for another two hours. He lit his pipe 
with a good deal of exasperating ceremonial, and then 
added the information that a tiny collection of houses 
nearly opposite was a Protestant village, and we should 
find an inn open. He would ferry us across for about 
twice the proper fare, as he was only minding the 
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ferry^ and it wasn't properly his job. He added that 
he belonged to the Protestant village, which was his 
reason for not being at church. It takes about as long 
to cross the Moselle at this point by the slow ferry 
as it does to light and smoke a cigarette ; but before 
that exasperating greybeard had ferried back up to 
the landing-stage (he hit the bank a full quarter of a 
mile lower down) we had smoked two and started a 
third. However, he told us to go to a certain little 
inn, and be most particular to say he had sent us. 
Everybody on the other side was about his or her 
usual business. The women, for the most part, were 
at work high up on the hillside amongst the vines, 
the men looking after things in the village ; the 
children were playing in the streets (they were in 
chinrch with the elders in Erden), and from the doors 
of half a dozen hostelries stout hosts invited us to 
taste the only genuine Uerziger on the retail market. 
The contrast was as complete as it was instructive. 

I cannot forbear to quote what Trinius says in 
defence of this state of things in the district between 
Reil and Traben. Despite these sharp confessional 
contrasts, he says, ^^the villages do not differ greatly 
from each other. The Protestant villages are hardly 
to be distinguished from the Catholic, and, so far as 
the wine is concerned, the liquor that comes from the 
Protestant casks deserves the same respect and pious 
self-surrender as that which is to be found in the 
Catholic villages." How Mark Twain would have 
delighted in that naive " hardly " ! 

A little west of the station at Reil a road climbs up 
to a pass leadiag over the ridge into the valley of the 
Alf, which at this point runs almost parallel to the 
Moselle and at a short distance from it. It is a 
picturesque road, and for those who intend to follow 
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the windings of Moselle through the Krampen on some 
later pilgrimage, the road into the valley of the Alf 
and so down to Bertrich is much to be recommended 
as a present alternative. The pass is called the Neck 
of Reil (Reilerhals) and it has an evil reputation. Here, 
if you are fortunate or unfortunate, you may be met 
at midnight by ghosts with severed heads hanging by 
their sides, liieir staring glassy eyes and bloodstained 
lips try to hold you in their ban whUst ghost-voices 
relate the history of the crimes of that most, dreaded 
of robber bands, the company of Schinderhannes. I 
can never imderstand why Schinderhannes should 
haimt the Neck of Reil. He had nothing whatever 
to do with the crimes that were planned here in his 
name, and indeed the records of the trial of Johannes 
Buckler, called Schinderhannes, and his companions, 
show that they rarely or never touched the valley of 
Moselle in their campaigns of blackmail and robbery. It 
is curious, too, that whereas in the villages of the Huns- 
riick, where Schinderhannes has acquired the romantic 
and wholly unjustified reputation of a kind of Robin 
Hood, the exploits most frequently related of him refer 
to his cunning and his occasional generosity and his 
devotion to his mistress, Julie Blasius, the legends of 
the Reiler Hals are all of a terrifying and bloodthirsty 
nature. The reason is explained by Carl Rauchhaupt 
in his little history of the robber-bands of Moselle. 
The Moselle band, which is falsely attributed to Schin- 
derhannes, was reaUy led by the miller, Johann Schiff- 
mann of Reil, who was nicknamed Tuchannes. Chris- 
tian Hoscheid, a Reil horse-thief, as were originally 
most of these eighteenth century highwaymen, was 
another of the Moselle band. Hans Bast Nicolai, a 
blacksmith of Klrinkhof near Bertrich, was at once 
the spy and the ** honest broker " of the band, and is 
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commonly described as the brain of their organisation. 
His lieutenant with the band itself (for Nicolai never 
appeared openly as a member of the Reil band) was 
the Bertrich butcher, Richard Bruttig, who cared '* no 
whit whether 'twas a man's head or a calf's that he had 
to sever." The only connection with the much more 
famous and much less bloodthirsty band organised 
and led by Schinderhannes was established by Johann 
Jakob Kramer (litis Jakob), who left the original band 
because he had killed his wife in a fit of jealousy, a 
proceeding which Schinderhannes barred. Schinder- 
hannes terrorised the coimtry-side in order to be able 
to levy tribute on the lonely farms, but he never killed 
if he could help it, and he was something of a coward. 
Rauchhaupt says of him, "'He only lacked justice, a 
little education, and a lucky star to show himself a 
hero in some honourable pareer." The Moselle band, 
on the other hand, consisted of bloodthirsty rufi&ans 
who delighted in their brutality. Their headquarters 
was a Uttle forsaken chapel amongst the thick trees 
on the ridge above the pass of Reiler Hals. 

Six of the Moselle band were guillotined at Treves 
on the morning after Christmas Day 1799, five were 
condemned to periods of imprisonment in chains 
varying from fourteen to twenty-two years, whilst 
the only woman in the gang, Margaret Saiirens, was 
condemned to fourteen years' solitary confinement. 



CHAPTER Vn 

ON A HAY-BOAT FROM PUNDERIOH TO ALF 

" And a highway shall be there and a way, 
Wayfaring men though fools shall not err therein." 

The Great Temptation faced the wayfarer at the top 
of a cobbled street. Seven miles of ahnost shadeless 
road separated him from Alf and Bullay, and the 
midday smi of the hottest day in hot July beat back 
from tibe red terraces and cliffs of the hills. A merci- 
less day for the traveller afoot or awheel, but a perfect 
day for him that believed and made no haste. A 
haze, the blue-grey haze of the river, smoothed out all 
imperfections, lifted the foot-hills to the level of moun- 
tains, softened the harsh lines of the cliffs, and gave 
vista after vista just that vague sense of distance 
which is the essential beauty of Moselle. Should he 
go farther through the heat or wait here imder the 
plane-trees until the afternoon train should carry him 
in a few minutes through the cliff to Bullay ? Seven 
minutes or seven miles ? 

I am afraid the Temptation of Piinderich Tunnel, 
so often fatal, might have proved fatal again. I should 
have missed little Briedel and royal Zell and the inex- 
haustible ancientry of Merl, and scarcely known that 
I had missed them. I looked, a little reluctantly, 
towards the path above the tunnel-mouth, which runs 
over the hill to the Marienburg, but whoso succumbs 
to the one temptation is in poor case to resist the other. 
So the wa}rfarer turned back to the station and lit a 
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reflective pipe under the trees in the garden of the station 
inn. The whole world seemed to drowse in the noon 
heat. And just then the everlasting miracle happened. 
Some men and a bevy of children began to run down 
the lane to the river shouting : half the village, so the 
wayfarer reflected, seemed to tumble pell-mell after 
them, and then one solitary woman, rubbing wet hands 
in a red apron, burst open the door of a superb Renais- 
sance house that must have come from Monroyal, and 
stood calling vain questions after them that ran. The 
Sabbath calm was broken in any case, and, after all, 
a boy could be hired to wheel the bicycle up the hill 
again. The wayfarer rode down the hill to see what 
great event had thus rudely disturbed the peace of 
Piinderich. Children were still racing out of the 
Rathaus, over whose portals stands the warning, 
" Peace to this House. Who cannot keep it remain 
Without." 

The brakes snarled on the rims, the cycle jolted 
over iniquitous cobbles, and I dismoimted a few feet 
from the landing-stage just in time to see a flotilla of 
little row-boats chasing a loaded hay-float which had 
broken loose from careless moorings, and was being 
carried broadside down by the stream in imminent 
danger, so it seemed, of capsizing. A fisherman stood 
balanced on the flat head of his clumsy skiff, whilst 
his companion edged nearer to the float. Then he 
jumped aboard the float, and the skiff sheered quickly 
off. The rest was labour that exhausted me to watch, 
but an hour later the float was double-roped to ancient 
piles in the river-bank, and the salvage-men were 
slowly recovering under the influence of Briedel wine. 
By this time I also was opposite Briedel, and someone 
ferried me across. The drowsy peace was hopelessly 
broken : a mile and a half of impossible sunshine lay 
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between me and Punderich station, and I should doubt- 
less have to catch the train instead of waiting for it. 
So the Temptation was removed, and there was no 
choice save to ride on — ^unless . . . A saving idea sprang 
up somewhere in a lazy brain, was developed, and con- 
verted into action. I would make the rest of the trip 
to BuUay on a hay-float. But the proprietor was too 
hot and excited to listen to any proposal just then : 
he was engaged in a violent dispute as to whose fault 
the whole thing was and what would be fair salvage. 
Mine host was impartially recommending everybody 
to take it out in Briedder, whilst the salvage-men argued 
that they would just as soon leave it as take a mere 
trifle for such work in such heat. 

So I waited until the flow of indignant patois should 
presently subside. Meantime it was enough to sit on 
a bench under the shade of the low eaves and watch 
the shadows of the clouds play upon the slopes of the 
thousand-foot Barl. Calmond's thirteen hundred feet 
rose like an Alpine summit on the horizon, and the 
chapel of the Petersberg was lost in the haze. I was 
content to bide my time. 

Now, I know nothing of Briedel wine : the electors 
of Treves and the lords of Sponheim use to fight about 
it — or it may have been the boar-hunt in Briedel's 
ancient forest they fought about — ^but in any case the 
wine which elsewhere loosens tongues here gently 
silenced them. Low grumblings of the passing storm 
died out upon the bench on the other side of the 
doorway : the landlord was already discoursing on the 
prospects of the vintage, and the fisherman and his 
mate were denouncing a motor-car which had just 
hurtled by in defiance of the local regulations. I 
strolled over to the table, and produced first some 
cigars, humbly and without remark, then I made a 
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certain signal to mine host and pointed to the empty 
glasses. ** I saw most of it," I observed cautiously. 
^^ It was nobody's fault. And I think it would amuse 
me to travel on that hay-float — ^if it is certain not to 
capsize 1 " Then the owner of the float broke into 
jibberish. I only gathered that if his float could 
capsize the way he loaded her, well, he wouldn't 
trust himself to a raft on dry land afterwards — that 
was all. 

The fisherman cocked a curious eye at me, wondering, 
no doubt, why I wanted to loose another thimderstorm 
on their new-foimd peace. But I explained that I 
had had all the fun, and it seemed right therefore that 
I should defray the costs. If a crown would meet the 
salvage costs, and of course there would be the trifle 
for the landlord (the latter brought a bottle at this 
moment — an obvious improvement on the half-pint 
glasses which had preceded it). The floatman said he 
had no licence to carry passengers, but still if I would 
pay the fine in case anyone complained, and if I liked 
to hire sitting-room, ... In about half an hour we 
left the landlord and the fishermen to finish a second 
bottle on the bench, and with immense satisfaction 
I saw the houses of Briedel move slowly away from me 
as the hay-float slid quietly downstream. 

A hay-float, I presently discovered, is much more 
picturesque from the bank than at close quarters. A 
bit of tarpaulin in the bows over an armful or two of 
river-side hay, rough crackly stuff, was the nearest 
approach to a deck-chair I could compass, and then the 
load interfered with the view upstream. Despite the 
adjurations of the boatman I would not trust myself 
to the top of the rick, and at the stem, where he stood 
with a hand on the clumsy tiller, the sun scorched 
mercilessly. They do not keep sunshades on hay-boats. 
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AlsOy and this was a thing I had overlooked, it was 
dangerous to smoke anywhere. There was a wind 
astern which might blow a spark forward on to the 
hay if one sat aft, and forward there was a slight 
draught sucking backward. But this matter was 
mercifully adjusted when the stream had swung us 
past the bend, and I was allowed to light a pipe pro- 
vided I employed a spark-protector, one of those 
wicked little pierced brass covers which were invented 
for the dry continental pipe-tobacco, and to my mind 
spoil the taste of an honest briar. Besides the Sacha- 
rissa mixture, one and only, does not spark. 

^^ T' Hamm," said the monosyllabic mate, who had 
adjusted a ridiculous bit of canvas forward — ^I suppose 
to give the float steerage way. He then explained 
that the extraordinary curve of the right bank near 
Zell is called '' the Hamm." Klein says it is so named 
from the Latin word " hamus," a hook, an allusion to 
the almost complete bend made by the river between 
Punderich and Bullay. Just past the gap in the hills 
made by the Altlayerbach, the stream took us across 
dose to the landing-stage at Zell, so I could not inspect 
Kaimt which lies opposite. Hauptmann has a delight- 
ful sketch of Hie timbered schoolhouse with its typical 
cone-roofed balcony and the unusually beautiful gable. 
It is not quite so beautiful from the river, and a photo- 
graph I made of it proved that the camera, as usual, 
includes too many side features to be properly applic- 
able to seventeenth century domestic architecture. 
On the other hand, the camera, I discovered, has a habit 
of seeing these things pretty much as the ordinary 
tourist does. Kaimt's greatest interest for me lay in 
the fact that it was the scene of almost daily skirmish- 
ing throughout the Thirty Years* War. The Imperial 
troops from Zell, or the others from the Marienburg, 
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used the little village as a cockpit for their tourna- 
ments, and all that was of interest in it was destroyed. 

Zell itself, once one of the most important towns 
on the river, bears the stamp of departed glory. True, 
the great cleft in the hills behind it, and the lonely 
tower guarding the road which passes up the gorge 
to the Hunsnick, and so over the plateau to Bingen, 
on the Rhine, help to make up another of those charm- 
ing genre pictures which succeed each other all along 
the river ; but the valley railway passes on high arches 
between the houses and the river, successive fires have 
destroyed most of the old buildings, and there is left 
of all Zell's sometime glory little more than the frag- 
ments of fortifications. For annihilating criticism of 
modem Zell one may quote Stephanus' remark : ** As 
a result of a fire in 1857 Zell has been enriched with 
a number of fine houses, especially on the river-front ! " 
But when Stephanus wanted to obtain an interesting 
view of Zell, he climbed up the hill to the lonely tower, 
with its conical roof like a Cromwellian helmet, put 
this in the foreground, and so avoided the "fine new 
houses " on the river-front. Stephanus has altogether 
caused me not a little amusement. He says that 
in an hour and three-quarters from Zell you may reach 
an old survey tower on the Idarkopf , a hill 2500 feet 
high. " There is a warning against climbing the 
ruinous tower. The view from it is the finest in the 
whole Hunsriick." That is almost Oriental in its 
irony. But the hay-float glides slowly past Zell, so I 
put Stephanus in my pocket again and am nowise 
tempted to climb the Idarkopf. There is, however, 
some charm remaining to the sixteenth century palace 
of the Electors of Treves, despite the renovations and 
alterations to which it has been subjected, and, afoot 
or awheel, I will certainly spend a night sometime at 
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Fier's pretty inn on the river, if only to wander through 
the beautiful forests which clothe the hills behind the 
Hamm. 

But Zell owes its modem fame amongst the children 
of Moselle to its famous Dr. Meurer, who in 1866 
wrote a medical treatise to prove that Moselle wine 
is the best medicine in the world, a panegyric on a 
panacea. Diphtheria, gallstones, gout, gangrene, 
h3rpochondria, hydropsy, typhoid, gastric fever, all 
skin diseases, trichinosis, baldness, and rickets are 
a few of the ills that flesh inherits, and need not if 
flesh would only drink Moselle. Meurer declares it 
to be the best of all wines for women and children, 
** forasmuch as it doth not so much violently excite, 
but rather playfully and in friendly C€uresses sootheth 
and gently affecteth them." And Moselle wine will 
never, he asserts, give you a Katzen jammer — that is 
a " morning after." Dr. Meurer, it will be seen, reite- 
rates the verdict of Boemund, and of that unknown 
mediseval herbalist who boldly announced, " Vinum 
Mosellanum est omni tempore sanum" (You may 
drink Moselle, whether ill or well). All the guide- 
books repeat another Zell proverb, " Stout as a Zeller 
out 'n Hamm," a reference, they assert, to the stout 
resistance made by the Zell guajxl against Franz von 
Sickingen, on his last and most courageous dash against 
Tr&ves. *Tis a pretty little proverb, and its origin 
educational ; but my hay-pilot spoiled it. I read him 
the proverb, and the interpretation from Hessel, and 
he only laughed. " I never heerd tell on it," he re- 
torted, " and stout's a Ham'er jus' means as stout's 
a oak stock that they cuts hereabout for the vines." 
Somehow, I am a little afraid the pilot may have found 
the true interpretation. 

It is altogether better to be afloat hereabouts. 
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Ashore, destruction has come so fast lately to ancient 
beauties that the gentle melancholy which elsewhere 
broods along Moselle must give way to sheer disgust at 
human irreverence. It imports me little to learn that 
the men of Curay, just beyond Zell, emigrated in a 
body four hundred years ago ; but I am forced to 
wonder how beautiful may have been the little late- 
Gothic church that disappeared a decade or so since. 
Some of the furniture was taken to Piinderich, or 
Plunderich, as a sagacious companion termed that 
strange collection of relics of Moselle. With the de- 
struction of the church was destroyed the Curay Thorn. 
A wounded Swede during the Thirty Years' War craved 
leave, ere his pursuers gave him the coup de grace, to 
write a letter to his parents. The enemy gave leave, 
and promised that the letter should reach its destina- 
tion. But the Swede had neither paper nor writing 
fluid ; so, plucking a thorn from an acacia growing 
near, he scratched open a vein, and, with thorn and 
blood, wrote on a fragment of linen his last mes- 
sage : " In this life we meet no more. Hope for an- 
other." Then they slew him, but they delivered his 
message. Long afterwards, the parents built a little 
chapel where he fell, and hung on the door a knocker 
in the form of a wounded soldier. The knocker, accord- 
ing to Trinius, may still be seen on the door of a house 
in Zell ; but the acacia, after surviving so many years, 
was uprooted in the enlargement of the cemetery 
thirty years ago/ I wonder how much Curay would 
offer me not to repeat that story ! 

The river makes the last of its sudden twists a little 
beyond Zell. The mate hauled in the absurd little 
sail, since the wind was now dead ahead, and the pilot 
got out a pole. On the left bank orchards sloped gently 
almost to the water's edge, whilst on the right the 
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arches of the railway, beyond some flooded marshes, 
cut out the foreground. Right ahead rose the Marien- 
burg hill, which I had left behind me hours before as 
I rode down from Punderich station. To the left of 
the hill is the gap between it and the Barl, once, no 
doubt, the channel of the river, and destined, alas ! 
when the Moselle is canalised {as it must surely be 
presently), to be cut through by a time-saving canal. 
Then the Hamm will be the most remarkable back- 
water in Europe. The mate tapped me on the shoulder. 
" We lies to here," he said. " We'll likely tow through 
to Alf to-morrow. If you wants to go on, better ride 
your 'chine to Bullay. We'll be at Alf to-morrow 
noon." 

They poled the float sideways to a more or less 
practicable part of the mud flat, and made fast out of 
the stream in a kind of backwater. I splashed ashore, 
carrying my bicycle on my shoulder, and rode with the 
last of the simset into Merl, stiff, sun-scorched, and 
entirely happy. 

I think Merl must be one of the most wholly de- 
lightful villages on the Moselle. It was, perhaps, a 
Minorite settlement originally, and the curious church 
is a jumble of all the centuries. There are fragments, 
hardly more than memories, of a fourteenth century 
cloister, combined with the typical west window and 
insignificant little doorway of the late-Gothic period. 
Else there is a gate-tower belonging to the old fortifica- 
tions, and the belfry of the former parish church. The 
rest of the little late-Gothic edifice has disappeared. 
I suppose it was cheaper to reconstruct the Minorite 
chapel than to maintain the parish church, or else the 
space was wanted for the burial-ground, a fate which 
befell also the beautiful little chapel opposite Reil. 

Trinius pays a compliment to the men who restored 
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the Minorite chapel. He says they " declined to build 
a belfry to it, that they might spare an ancient lime- 
tree." And therefore the old belfry was left standing 
at the other end of the village, so that, as the wit of 
the Hamm has it, '' Merl has the longest church in the 
world : it stretches from one end of the village to the 
other." 

The moon was up before I rode out of Merl ; and 
the queer groups of timbered houses, jumbled together 
in impossible shapes and combinations, altered, added 
to, twisted, propped on beams or " comforted with 
nails," made the place look like a receptacle of stage- 
scenery, the settings of all the queer fairy-tales of 
Andersen and Grimm. Down a little roadside stream 
floated the Tin-soldier in a paper boat ; the Yellow 
Dwarf leered from the hollow bole of a fruit-tree ; and 
Ole Luk Oie stood despondently in a neglected garden, 
striving to drill into shape and form the leaning walls 
and decadent gables^-symbols, not of the child that 
has not yet strength in his wrist, but of the veteran 
from whom the strength has departed for ever. 

The houses of Merl are swallowed imder the shadow 
of the steep vine-terraces, but almost before they are 
passed the road turns abruptly under the cliff east- 
wards, and the wheels Jolt over the cobbles of Alf. 

To Bui lay, which is over against Alf, let me pay a 
debt of gratitude. I foimd there a hotel which, on 
request, provided me with a spiking mattress, sheets, 
blankets, and, more wonderful than all, a real pillow. 
The ** Three Kings " at Bemcastel produced these 
things as a matter of course, and they are obtainable 
at Treves and Coblenz and Metz ; else I have not 
found them in the hotels of Moselle. The worst hotel 
in Europe — worse than little insignificant inns in in- 
significant villages along the river, worse than flea- 
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ridden Italian albergos, and much, much worse than 
many a French auberge where I have perforce taken 
refuge from rain — ^is in Cochem. I will name no names 
and hint no hints, but if a tormenting night between 
mosquitoes and fleas lives in the memory of any traveller 
by Moselle — ^if a window that will not open, a chamber- 
maid who does not answer a bell which does not ring, 
and food that would disgrace a slave-dhow, are features 
in his nightmare — he will know which hotel I mean. 
There cannot by any possibility be any other hotel in 
Cochem so wholly bad as the one to which I was recom- 
mended. 

But I return to the matter of the pillow. The 
vague shadow of a once-pillow which still, ghost-like, 
haunts holiday hotels in Germany, is, alas ! one of the 
obsessions also of Moselle. There is no excuse for it, 
except that, I suppose, feathers are still dear. It is a 
square sack of red-and-white ticking in a damp cover, 
and scattered amongst its folds are half a dozen hand- 
fuls of large feathers — I should imagine, discarded 
goose-quills. I suppose every traveller has his own 
way of dealing with what German landlords mistake 
for a bed. It is not always possible to obtain sheets 
and blankets, especially if you arrive late and the 
inn is pretentious, and a pillow you will not obtain 
in any case. There is, therefore, only one radical 
cure for the German bed. Strip the linen cover off the 
thing that is intended for an eider-down, and remove 
the horse-cloth which supplies the place of a blanket 
over the box-spring mattress. Horse-cloth and linen 
cover will make a passable substitute for the top sheet 
and blanket, and, sleeping on the would-be eider-down, 
you will relieve the more excruciating points of the 
box-springs. So far, so good ; but you have still to 
deal with the pillow. Well, you must disembowel it 
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first, and shake all the feathers there are into one 
comer; then tie a towel round the neck of the sack 
thus formed, so as to keep the feathers together. Now 
put the tied sack back into its damp case, tuck in the 
ends of the case, and tell the porter to fetch a doctor 
in the morning. 

I know people who shake the eider-down together 
in the same way, and tie it up with a towel. It makes 
a fair pillow that way, and if the room has an unoccupied 
bed, it is of course only proper to use the spare eider- 
down this way ; otherwise I would rather sleep on 
a stuffed cycle-bag than suffer the torment of an un- 
modified box-mattress. There will, of course, be a 
hard wedge called a Keil-Kissen — " wedge-cushion." 
Remove this at once, imless your neck is double-jointed 
or you have no respect for a headache. 

However, I slept extremely well at Bullay, which 
is, so far as I have been able to discover, the raison 
d'Stre of that melancholy town. 

It was in Bullay that I met the angriest American 
I have ever talked to. He was a Chicago lad, aged about 
nineteen, who was — ^well, his enemies said he was 
cadging his way round Europe with a friend. His 
friends said he was a bright example of the enter- 
prising Illinois-lad. He had crossed from Boston to 
Liverpool on a tramp steamer (I judge the tramp 
steamers from Boston must be run by enterprising 
Illinois lads touring Europe), worked awhile in Smith- 
field market, whilst he earned money enough to cross 
to the continent, and filled in his time seeing London 
at the expense of other Americans. He had prowled 
round France and Belgium on the same terms, and 
finally reached Cologne, where he " blew in " on a 
hotelful of compatriots, who, admiring his pluck, as 
his friends said, or desirous of seeing the back of him, 
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as his enemies averred, had financed him for the trip 
to B&le up the Rhine. He *' stopped off " at Coblenz, 
because he was told you had to see Eltz ; and, having 
lured a local newspaper into buying an account of 
his travels, felt justified in coming as far as BuUay. 
That was where his luck failed him. '* Guess I've 
been on every old stimt so far, " he said, " an' none of 
'em was a miss. Then some fool sent me all up the 

route to Bertrich, an' of all the 

well, there, it's no use me talking. You go an' see, 
old scout." He called me " old scout " five times in 
five minutes, touched me for a drink, which he 
mixed himself, and sold me six different pictures 
of himself on postcards. But he was harmless, and, 
though I could not love him, he was right about 
Bertrich. At the comer of a street, where one may 
hire carriages to drive up the valley of the Uess, there 
is a whole shop- window full of the most enticing pictures 
of the little health-resort. Wisely enough, lonely Burg 
Arras, once the beauty-spot of the valley, is reproduced 
for the most part from old pictures, which do not show 
the new dwelling-house and other marks of restora- 
tion beside the ancient keep. But if one happen to 
drive up the valley when they are haymaking in the 
meadow at the side of the road, and there are dog- 
roses on the slopes of the hill Arras, there is reward 
in full for the time spent on the voyage. The ruins 
crown a bald knoll, which stands commanding the two 
valleys of the Uess and Alf , the same situation almost 
as that of the Ehrenburg and in its way almost as 
picturesque. The lords of Arras were descended, it 
is said, from the twelve sons of a charcoal-burner 
who founded an armed league for resistance to the 
Huns. The last '* lord of Arras," was a much more 
interesting personage. A cottager living in the 
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Hellenthal ("Clear, or open valley," not "HoUenthal,'* 
" Valley of Hell," as it is sometimes spelt) found a 
bundle of ancient documents relating to Burg Arras, 
and concluded, fond fool, that he could establish a 
claim to the Burg and the seignioralty. He bom- 
barded the Government with a succession of petitions, 
claims, and arguments all loaded with extracts from 
his ancient parchments. Meantime, as Lord of Arras 
he issued rescripts, provisions, governances, warrants, 
reliefs — ^I know not what all I He ordered a thousand 
goats, which were to feed on the Stemenkopf, and 
established his " retainers," the local peasantry, as 
o>vners of vineyards and houses. He also drew up a 
remarkable project for the rebuilding of the castle, 
based, it is said, on original plans found amongst the 
documents. Finally, so ruthless was the Government, 
a nice clean carriage, bearing the Prussian arms and 
half a dozen men in bright new uniforms, arrived one 
day to escort him to Coblenz. They stopped en rotUe 
at the Proud Man's Palace, a lunatic asylum, and the 
last Lord of Arras entered its too hospitable portals, 
to leave them never again. 

Bad Bertrich itself, Carlsbad in miniatiu'e, is said to 
have been a favourite health resort of the Romans. 
Certainly they used the baths (Glauber's Salts) and built 
villas hereabout, and the fragments that have been 
discovered speak of much prosperity. Foiu* thousand 
Roman coins was the most interesting treasure un- 
earthed. The little summer resort, in its pretty circle 
of trees with the volcanic hills beyond, is accounted as 
belonging to the Moselle. Properly it belongs to the 
Eifel, and is not a good starting-point even for that. 
The picture-shop in Bertrich made a deal of the volcanic 
" Kas-Keller," a partly artificial passage through the 
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lava-rock showing curious formations which vaguely re- 
mind one of large Stilton cheeses. Trinius says that the 
old name, " cheese-cellar,'* has been dropped. " Now- 
adays it is called by the genteel name ' Grotto of the 
Elves/ as a concession to the kid-gloved tourists.^^ The 
italics are mine, and if I were not absolutely sure that 
Trinius is mistaken there would be some marks of ex- 
clamation also. It really is not credible that in this 
century the inhabitants of the Valley of Alf should so 
have lost all their ancient knowledge of the tourist 
and his ways. Once the very children of Bullay would 
tell the legend of the Marienburg in expectation of a 
copper, and even now a certain kind of tourist can find 
a certain kind of verger in some Moselle villages willing 
to cater to his " Gothic " tastes. A travelling acquaint- 
ance once told me that he had found a factory of 
indecent " Gothic '* sculptures in a south German town. 
He said the manufacturer had a large export business 
to the Rhineland, Lorraine, and Bohemia. The story 
is not by any means improbable, and in any ca.se it hardly 
warrants the assumption that the modern motor- 
tourist is more " kid-gloved " than his more leisurely 
forefathers. 

In reality, I suppose, the grotto has as much pre- 
scriptive right to the " kid-gloved " name as the " Mill 
of the Elves," which is not far from it. 

A raft is not as convenient as a steamboat. The 
amicable owner might take it into his head to start at 
any hour, and since I very much wanted to complete 
the trip down to EUer I was obliged to keep an eye on 
him, and on this occasion at least to refrain from lunch- 
ing on the Marienburg. The fascination of that meal 
is, I fear, a temptation which has lost its potency. 
Once the steamboat was the only vehicle following 
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the river in all its windings, and it was natural that 
instead of going round the Hamm with it one should 
climb up to the Marienburg, lunch on the summit, and 
catch the steamer again at Punderich. I believe one 
can still accomplish the feat on the way down, and if 
there ever was a fortress on the plateau, it may have been 
this one that Baldwin besieged and captured with time 
to catch his private barge again on the other side. 
The Marienburg has always provided the most striking 
illustration of the windings of Moselle. The width 
of the shoulder is about 500 yards, and the train passes 
through the tunnel in seven minutes, but the river 
takes seven miles to get round the promontory. These 
figures are somewhat meaningless until one stands on 
the ridge and can see the two stretches of the river 
" like two lakes " on either side. The ruins of the con- 
vent, still to some extent a pilgrimage resort, have 
been " quite charmingly arranged for the thirsty 
tourist " (Trinius), which simply means that the ruins 
still held sacred by many pious folk have been turned 
into an open-air restaurant. There is an outrageous 
coloured postcard on sale, both at Punderich and Bullay, 
which shows the charming ^^ arrangement ** in working 
order, and doubtless the tourists' money is really the 
treasure which local tradition avers to be buried under 
the ruins of the chapel. Perhaps, too, the snake with 
fiery eyes which once guarded the treasure in the secret 
vault was just Religio, with its two eyes, Reverence 
and Fear. Reverence, one knows, was blinded long 
ago : Fear still flamed awhile, but now that too is 
quenched. The snake is a blind fable, and human hands 
touch the treasure of the ghostly nuns. Yet somehow, as 
one leaves the four times desecrated Marienburg, one 
has a feeling akin to respect for the superstitious heathen 
of Athens. And at length one is disposed to wonder 
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whether we are so very much better than the " accursed 
Frenchmen " of Monroyal who melted the organ-pipes 
of the nuns' chapel into bullets and the bells into 
material for a cannon foundry. With which Sunday 
moralising I return to my muttons and the hay-boat. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE VOYAGE IN A HAY-BOAT {continued)— TROM 

ALF TO ELLER 

A GENTLE drizzle was falling as I descended to the 
sloping stone embankment against which the hay-boat 
was moored. Instead of a clear view along the almost 
straight reach from Alf to Neef there was nothing to 
be seen half a mile ahead except fog, which shrouded 
all the hills with the typical white cloud-blanket of 
mountain districts. Anywhere else one would have 
sought the most comfortable chair in the warmest 
comer of a hotel reception-room, collected maps and 
guides and little bits of string and spent a cheerful 
morning planning and measuring interesting tours 
when the weather should clear again. You cannot do 
that on the Moselle. There are two alternatives. 
You can pack up and go home by the very next train 
— ^and probably be left with a lasting memory of dis- 
comfort— -or you can go straight on disregarding the 
fog and the drizzle. Three times out of four, if you 
adopt the second alternative, you will have your in- 
finite reward. I do not mean that it is any pleasanter« 
to take steamer or cycle down the Moselle on a wet day 
than it is to tramp across a pass at 8000 feet in similar 
weather. Both are infinitely depressing, especially if 
one is weather-sensitive, but some people apparently 
are not, and the hay-boatman was amongst them. The 
tarpaulins were stretched over his load, and he himself 
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was curled up with a long pipe under a kind of tar- 
paulin tent in the stem. It was about high enough 
for him to crawl under. He said I was in luck, for a 
friend of his was going to tow the float with his little 
steam-tug and I could travel on the tug if I wished. 
After that suggestion there was nothing to be done, 
of course, except to remain on the hay-boat, so I bought 
cigars, some cognac, and hot coffee in a tin, and returned 
to find the hay-float already at one end of a tow-rope 
and the little, dirty, black tug spitting smoke and steam 
at the other end. Obviously the rain had made the 
tow possible since there was no fear of sparks. We 
started very slowly down-stream, and it was not until 
I had well-plied the owner of the float with cognac, to 
keep out rheiunatism, that he opened his lips in a 
parable and began to talk about the manners and cus- 
toms of wayfaring men by Moselle. 

He was somewhat of a cynic, and would probably 
have been a Socialist if he had not owned a few acres 
of pasture somewhere up the river and a strip of vine- 
yard with a cottage below Eller. The legends of the 
river were anathema to him, but he knew how many 
promising vine-dressers had emigrated to California in 
the past five years from every village between Bem- 
castel and Beilstein. As proprietor of a vineyard he 
felt obliged to protest against this wastage of good 
labour, and he thought the government ought to '' do 
something " to make vine-growing a less uncertain 
employment and to keep the terraces out of the hands 
of the mortgagees, who, he said, were getting all the 
profit and taking none of the risk. He was a Lutheran, 
having been bom in one of those curious little enclaves 
of Protestantism which, as we have seen, are scattered up 
and down the river wherever the lords of Sponheim 
held property in the early years of the Reformation. 
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For these Sponheims embraced the new creed from the 
begmning, and their tenants, if free, could either do 
likewise or depart. Those who could not go became 
Protestants like their masters. Often there were bitter 
disputes as to who had the right to dictate the form of 
worship in the enclaves, and the hay-boatman, whose 
Protestantism was of a militant nature, told me stories, 
possibly traditional, but sometimes, I think, invented 
for my benefit, of the havoc wrought by various elec- 
tors of Treves upon villages where they disputed the 
overlordship with the Sponheims. The most curious 
of these disputes, however, the long struggle for the 
Crover Reich, was unknown to my companion, and I 
got no Crov stories from him, nor indeed do there seem 
to be any current in Crov itself, though some of the text- 
books mention them. 

Whilst I listened to the Protestant discourse on the 
Reformation by Moselle, the slow tug had struggled 
down past the stretch of steep vineyards, sometimes 
consisting merely of three or four vines or even one 
solitary vine on a tiny patch of ground on the face of 
the cliff. As we floated down to Aldegunde {" St. 
Aldegonde ") the fog lifted in response to my petitions, 
and the sun shone upon the ancient and deserted 
church high up amongst its circle of trees on the hillside. 

One wonders perpetuaUy in this valley why the old 
churches are always high up on the hillside whilst the 
new ones are usually by the riverside. Often, of course, 
these always graceful and often intensely beautiful 
churches have grown too small for the community they 
once served, and it is cheaper to build a new chiux^h 
by the river than to enlarge the old, for enlargement 
almost always means blasting away the rock to make 
a level foundation. Still, the old churches on the hill 
— ^AUcen, Aldegunde, and all the rest of them — are 
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deserted and left to perish whilst money is lavished 
on their too often barbarous supersessors below. The 
hay-boatman said the villagers have to do too much 
climbing amongst their vineyards all the week to be 
willing to climb also on Sunday I 

We were towed almost directly across the river 
from Aldegunde^ and then down to Neef, which is 
the doorway of the most romantic section of Moselle. 
The low foot-hills, which hitherto have risen in gentle 
slopes away from the river, give place to sheer rock, 
as precipitous and, by reason of the narrowness of 
the river-bed, often almost as imposing as the Alpine 
precipices of Thun, Brienz, or Lugano. From Neef, 
through the Crampen, and on all the way down from 
Cochem to Aiken, one comes upon stretches of the 
winding river, so enclosed by the great rocks, so dark 
under their shadow where the sun is not shining, that 
from the river as well as from the vineyard paths it 
is hard to believe that these are not a succession of 
deep enclosed lakes. Indeed, there are one or two 
little groups of houses (for they can hardly be called 
villages) here and there on these last two sections 
of the wonderful river (the Valley of Nuns and the 
Valley of Knights) which have been built upon low 
rounded arches, doubtless to protect them against 
floods, so that they give the picture almost exactly the 
same effect produced by the arcaded villages of Como 
and Lugano. On no other German river, and, I believe, 
on no river at all north of the Valais range, does one 
become so obsessed by the feeling that all the geo- 
graphical boundaries have somehow become misplaced, 
and that one is actually wandering through vineyards 
and villages not of the hard, crude Teutonic north, 
but of the lazy, sun-kissed luxuriant south. Only 
the inhabiters thereof strike at these moments the 

M 
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note of difference. Nature, which has given Moselle 
more heat and sunshine than any other northern river, 
has provided the children of Moselle neither with the 
occasion nor the temperament to content themselves 
with the things that grow of themselves. You shall 
not find chance-sown seed producing cherry-trees in a 
cranny of the rock, as on those luxuriant and pathless 
slopes between Gandria and Oria. All that is eaten 
or drunk on Moselle must be won with infinite patience 
and with the most toilsome and exhausting culture 
in the world. Here, just opposite Neef, ere we reach 
Bremm, where it is said the first vines were planted 
on Moselle, the thesis is most aptly illustrated. The 
natural angle of the rocks near Bremm to the perpen- 
dicular is said to be as sharp as that of the steepest part 
of the route to the Matterhom. Take the Landes- 
karte of Moselle and the Siegfried topographical atlas 
of Switzerland, and pick out on the latter the steepest 
track that actually is a recognised path. You wiU find 
the lines showing the percentage of rise closer together 
on the vineyards of Bremm, and, I think, also on those 
of Ediger. Or look at the matter from a different 
point of view. Some vineyards in this reach, if they 
stood alone, would hardly be accessible to climbers 
without a rope. Sometimes the fragmentary ledge 
of rock utilised is so small that only two xdnes (in 
a few places actually only one) can be planted. Yet 
a wall has been built to hold up the soil and the 
heat-gathering slate or broken rock, and, year by year, 
the vine-dressers, often women, climb up to these 
dizzy, dangerous ledges, carrying on their backs fresh 
soil, fresh manure, or fresh mortar for the wall. 

Over against Bremm, with its ancient gabled roofs 
and the remains of Renaissance buildings, the Pilgrim's 
Way begins, and leads up by ruined stations of the 
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cross to the mortuary chapel on the Petersburg. The 
little graveyard, with its storm-beaten, snow-bent 
chapel, is perhaps the strangest illustration of that 
same careful saving of land which produced Reiler- 
kirche. The dead were — ^perhaps still are — ^buried here, 
high above the river, not from any beautiful motive, 
but simply because here the soil is least valuable to 
the wine-grower. It is so picturesque a conception 
that here the dead should be laid, ^^at the top 
of earth's ladder and at the foot of heaven's," 
that one regrets there never was any such reason for 
this graveyard ; yet one thing, as I conceive, the 
St. Peter's Chapel might be taken to prove, and that 
is, that the building of new Moselle churches near to 
water-level, and the desertion of the old churches high 
up, was and is not due to those motives which my 
cynic boatman preferred. For the women of Bremm 
and Neef , working all the hot summer through on those 
perilous vineyard-precipices, still find time to carry up 
to this lonely " sleeping-place " tokens of memory, 
reverence, and love. And herein, if you will, you may 
perhaps be justified in finding yet another key to 
the soul of the Children of the River. 

Lest anything should be missing to this strange 
cemetery (I saw it when a biting north-east wind 
whirled snowflakes across the hill on a cold March 
day), Hauptmann says that the rock-face lower down 
is ^^ bestrewn with the offerings laid upon the graves 
and now swept by the winds downward towards the 
workaday world again." 

In the "East there would be columns of guide-book 
speculation on the origin and esoteric meaning of 
that lonely graveyard perched on the hill-top. We 
should hear of Pathan, or Hindu, or Brahmin, or 
Buddhist doctrines of purification by sun and wind 
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from the touch and defilement of death. There would 
be a mystic excursus on Funebria Orientalia, and 
wise reproaches to Western peoples who still bury 
their dead near populous towns or even under church- 
floors. But, because the Peters Kapelle is west of 
Suez and north of Milan, the only feature emphasized 
is the practical issue. 

I was curled up under the shade of the tarpaulin 
(for the evening sun was now full on the river), readmg 
Hauptmann's account of his ascent of the Petersburg, 
when the hay-float suddenly jarred, shook, and was 
still. " We've arrived," said the boatman, peering 
under the tarpaulin. " We are at Stuben, but the 

is deserted." Decency forbids that I 

should quote the man's description of beautiful Stuben, 
the only island on the only river that fulfils in every 
stone and leaf and detail the imagery of the ^' Lady 
of Shalott." But, because the common word for the 
ancient nimnery in the language of the river is not 
for polite ears, '^ let a plain tale suffice." 

The hay-float was grounded on a shallow below a 
grassy bank overshadowed by some ancient trees. 
The grass, close-cropped, I suppose by sheep or goats, 
was as smooth almost as an English lawn, and the 
westering sun threw athwart the sward just such 
shadows, half homely, half mysterious, as ancient ivy- 
twined elms or the ruddy stems of cedars cast before 
the Norman ruins pf Wardour, one of the most 
beautiful of all south-England ruins. A little to the 
left, in the middle of the island, which, as the river 
changed its course, is now a peninsula, stood the two 
bare walls of the convent, the pointed windows east- 
wards streaming with the red light caught through the 
westward casements. The walls eastwards are left 
standing up to the string course above the windows, 
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and, seen so» it is hard not to believe that it was but 
yesterday Louis' soldiery pillaged chapel and treasury 
and burned the carved woodwork of the roof. 

Here, at the angle of the stream, how many a lady 
of Astolat may have watched Lancelot and Galahad 
sing "tirra lirra by the river," along the rich 
meadowland eastwards, or seen the gaily-decked barge 
carry knight or bishop down to Beilstein or Cochem. 
And here, at Kloster Stuben, many a lady of Astolat, 
weary of the weaving of romance that came no nearer 
than the river and the road, broke the web of her 
year-long imaginings, flung wide her casement, and 
let break her mirror, and so went out from Stuben to 
float, dead to both her worlds, a beflecked corpse in a 
funeral boat past the Arthurian castles of romance. 

Thus, or somewhat thus, it happened that ever and 
again the lords archbishop of Tr^es set Stuben under 
the ban of their displeasure. *' For that the nuns, 
vowed to chastity, poverty, and prayer, do more mind 
the worldly pageant passing by their island, and do 
neglect their bedes ; and for that it hath come to our 
ears that they be not mindful to keep themselves un- 
spotted from the world, therefore the nun-sisterhood 
at Stuben is dispersed." Thus and thus, again and 
again, runs the judgment ; and the frail ladies, too 
tempted by the gay pageant of the beautiful river 
(and, perhaps, too attentive to Bernard's nightin- 
gales), were driven from their pleasant island-home of 
Shalott to exile in the dreary volccmo-riven uplands 
of the Eifel, or to the river that at the last has never 
betrayed its secrets. Now, because the secrets of the 
river are many and are kept hid until all things shall 
be made manifest, it is hard to come by any faithful 
record of the joys and sorrows of the Island of Saint 
Nicholas-in-the-river, which is Stuben. Now and 
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again, as the Chronicles of Treves or of the river come 
to mention the '' monasterimn sanctimonialimn in 
insula St Nicholai quse vulgo Stupa vocatur/' we are 
given, as it were, a genre-picture of the convent, a 
picture that is always concerned with the outside 
world and rarely or never with the joys and sorrows of 
the ladies who there took refuge. It is as though one 
should write the record of that mmnery whither 
Guinevere fled, and, writing it, should find mention of 
Arthiir and yet no story of Guinevere. If ever there 
was a quiet seat whence, did the records exist, one could 
watch all the pageant of the centuries glide by down 
the river, and then control, combine, complete the 
pageantry with the lives of the women who influenced 
the events, that seat is Island Stuba. And yet, im- 
perfect or lacking as the records are, certain of these 
pictures we can reconstruct out of their fragments, 
and so, adding (rothic window to Renaissance roof. 
Lady Irmingarde to Csesarius of the Miracles, Baldwin 
to Emperor Maximilian, come perhaps at a shadow 
of the soul of Stuben. '' A day-dream, a cloud-scape, 
a fire-picture ? " Perhaps. 

At sunset of a June day in the year 1137, Egiloff, 
knight, with his esquire and some soldiery, floated in 
their wooden barges down the river from Bullay. 
Three barges there were. In the first sat Egiloff 
himself, the Abbot of Springiersbach, which is in the 
valley of Alf, a waiting-woman, and Egiloff' s yoimg 
daughter Gisela, dark-eyed, brown-tressed, veiled, and 
weeping. No one spoke in this foremost barge ; only 
Gisela's sobs, and sometimes the muttered comfort of 
old Abbot Richard, broke the silence. The little 
waves of the river lapped, silent as oil, in the summer- 
heat against the bluff bows of the vessel, and the rowers 
were still. Only to starboard a long steering-oar 
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churned the water sometimes, as the boat swung with 
the stream round the comer against Biremm. Li the 
following barge were the oarsmen, some bowmen, and 
four men in half-armour. Here a word fell now and 
again, a word of command or a low-spoken complaint. 
Followed the third barge, a long low vessel built out 
amidships to a platform and decked with sable cloths. 
At the four comers of the platform stood four monks 
of Springiersbach, heads bowed upon their hands, 
wherein they held little iron crosses. Four oarsmen 
either side kept way upon the more cumbrous craft. 
But here also was silence, for in the midst of the plat- 
form lay, upon a white sheet and covered with a pall, 
the body of the young knight whom Gisela should have 
wed yesterday. Of the manner of his dying the river 
holds the secret for ever. 

Thus Gisela, widow ere yet she was bride, came 
weeping by way of the river to the Island Stuba. 
The little flotilla lay-to out of the swirl of the stream, 
behind the eyot where now there is pasture, and at 
sunset the Abbot blessed the place ; and they buried 
the dead knight, Sir Nicholas, in the midst of the 
hallowed ground that for ever after should bear his 
name. 

Here, when time had lessened her grief, Egiloff 
built for Gisela a little chapel and a dwelling-house, 
and found four virgins to bear her company. For their 
maintenance Egiloff gave them his lands beyond the 
river, four morgen of pasture below Eller, and a vine- 
yard at St. Aldegonde. But her sorrow and the manner 
of her coming to Stuba was noised abroad, so that 
distant relatives and friends gave yet more and more 
land for the maintenance of Gisela and her sisterhood, 
and at last Gisela herself made appeal that the en- 
dowment should serve a wider purpose. Archbishop 
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Albero, legate of the Papal Throne, came down in state 
to the island, consecrated it afresh, and gave order 
that the buildings might be enlarged and that the 
sisterhood of Gisela should be increased ''up to, but 
not beyond the number of one hundred "-^proof, if 
proof were needed, that the new convent was the 
wealthiest in all the valley. Albero laid upon them 
the Augustinian rule, and so was rowed on down the 
river in peace. 

Of the death of Gisela I can find no record, nor of 
the acts that she did and the mercy that she showed. 
For the next picture is not of June peace and the red 
of a quiet sunset, but of the flashing of torches on steel 
and the noise of hammers on the doors of the convent. 
And the eyot of Nicholas is snow-sprinkled while the 
arm of the river landwards is choked with blocks of 
ice. (That is why there is to-day pasture-land where 
EgiloflTs barges rode to their shore-ropes.) The lords 
of Arras had for some years found the eyot a con- 
venient outpost for their raids. Already, it seems, the 
silt had filled up the channel behind the convent down- 
stream, but Arras cut a narrow way for his high-peaked 
narrow war-canoe — ^it was no more than that — and he 
and his freebooting retainers lay snug behind the build- 
ings or warmed themselves with spiced wines in the 
refectory until they were ready to leap upon some 
rich trading-vessel gliding through the narrows. The 
war-boats with their twelve long oars were torpedo- 
destroyers hiding in narrow winding coves and warring 
not upon their like but upon the mercantile marine 
abroad upon its lawful occasions. The abbess com- 
plained, less perhaps because of the torpedo-work than 
because Arras and his retinue were not as strictly 
respectful to the hundred ladies of Stuba as they should 
have been. At last, in a cold December, Arras, whose 
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fortunes were at a low ebb, knocked over-Ioudly at the 
great doors. None answered, and he knocked again — 
with an iron-tipped hammer. The doors were not opened, 
so at last he bade his men take a great beam lying in 
an outhouse, and therewith they beat in the doors. 
The frightened women fled for refuge to the chapel 
whilst Arras pillaged the treasury and his men ransacked 
the cellars. It is possible that even then the complaints 
might have gone unheard at Treves, for Arras had 
powerful protectors, but when morning came and the 
prioress took account of the havoc she found that of 
her sisterhood one, a young girl very good to look 
upon, was missing. 

Then at last Treves spoke, and over Arras and all 
his kin was pronounced the Chiu*ch's ban in such wise 
that the convent had rest twenty years. 

In the treasury of the cathedral at Limburg are 
preserved probably the two most valuable relics of 
early Christianity in the world, the staff of St. Peter 
and the cross of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. The 
first was brought to Treves by Eucharius in 54 ; the 
second and yet more valuable, since quite unquestion- 
able, relic was brought from Constantinople in the year 
1205 by Heinrich of Uelmen and presented by him to 
Kloster Stuben. Heinrich's sister took the veil at 
Stuben, and the knight himself joined the famous 
^^ Crusade " which ended in the outrageous sack of 
Hagia Sophia, when ^Hhey brake down the carved 
work thereof with axes and hammers : stole the trea- 
sures of the King's House and of his treasury, yea, they 
tare in pieces the Vail of the Temple wrought in gold 
and cast lots upon its pieces : they hewed down the 
altars with axes and bore away the precious stones 
thereof : and they brake open the graves to rob the 
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dead of their buried ornaments. • . /' Knight Hein- 
rich distinguished himself in the general rush for booty 
and came home laden with spoils, some of which he 
presented to the religious foundations of the Eifel 
and Moselle. To Stuben he gave the most valuable 
of all his spoils, ^^a Greek double cross wrought by 
Porphyrogenitus out of the wood of the Cross of Christ." 

This is a description of the treasure : 

"The double cross is covered all over with jewels, 
and is set in a silver-gilt plate adorned with thirty 
angels in enamels. Each angel is the cover of a little 
recess, and each recess holds the relic of a saint enclosed 
in a reliquary of rock-crystal, gold, and mica. The 
whole plate forms the base of a casket eighteen inches 
high and nine inches wide, whose sliding cover is a 
gold plate adorned with enamels and gold filigree and 
set round with more than two hundred jewels, very 
precious, as pearls, emeralds, sapphires, and rubies. 
The enamels are likenesses of Christ, the apostles, and 
the angels. On the outer edges of the base are scrolls 
with inscriptions in the Greek tongue. And this is 
the interpretation thereof : 

'' * The Crucified had neither form nor comeliness, for though 
He was God He suffered like the children of men. To His 
greater honour Proulpos Basileus let make this Plate of the 
wood of the Cross whereon hanging He drew all men unto Him. 
Yet was Christ fair of countenance : only in death He gave up 
all beauty and comeliness that He might make my countenance^ 
sometime defiled bj sin^ by so much the fairer.' 

" Within the base is a second writing thus : 

" ' God, that hanged upon a tree, stretcheth out His arms and 
bringeth to us Life. Constantinus and Romanus, who then bare 
the sceptre of the Empire, let make this work of the jeweller 
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and the goldsmith. Aforetime the Cross opening the gates 
of Hades released the spirits of the departed. Now bearing 
the Cross as trophy, the Princes tame the insolence of the 
Barbarians.' " ^ 

The wonderful treasure, perhaps, as I have said, 
the most valuable of its kind in the world, was dedi- 
cated by Porphyrogenitus and his son Romanus as 
a thank-offering for their victory over the Grand Duchess 
Olga in A.D 050. It came to Stuben, and forthwith 
the fame of it was spread throughout Christendom. 
Miracle after miracle was attributed to it, and from all 
quarters of Europe princes and paupers, archbishops 
and wandering pilgrims came to touch the casket — 
or to say that they had touched it. 

And amongst these pilgrims, some devout and some 
merely curious, comes down the river on All Saints' 
Day 1208 that most credulous of scribes or most faith- 
ful of chiu*chmen, Csesarius of Heisterbach, Csesarius 
of the Miracles. 

" Whereas I was with my Prior upon the Island of 
Saint Nicholas, vulgarly called Stupa, at the feast of 
All Saints in this year, we beheld there a damsel pos- 
sessed before our coming with a devil, but afterward 
set free by virtue of the relics. . . .** 

Hence, like Hauptmann, we may boldly claim a 
third of these pictures of Stuben thus : 

It is evening. A great fire of logs bums in the carved 
stone fireplace of the refectory, whilst the wind howls 
in the wide chimney and outside amongst the trees 
on the (long since destroyed) rock-path from the con- 
vent to the Chapel of St. Peter. On a wooden stool 
in the comer by the fire stands a bowl of spiced wine, 
belike red wine of the Krampen, and in a high chair not 

' Quoted from Hessel and Adam Oorgen. 
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far from the wine sits the Monk of Heisterbach with 
his tablets and a style on his knees. Opposite in an- 
other of these beautiful old throne-chairs sits Lady 
Irmingarde, fairest of all the abbesses of Stuben, ^'Domina 
Irmingardis, magistra de Insula sancti Nicholay." A 
little further away is a group of the Stuben sisterhood, 
their coifs drawn far down over the forehead, eyes 
cast demurely upon the floor, but ears open to every 
word that falls from the lips of Caesarius Miraculorum, 
the best and the most genial story-teller that ever set 
foot in Stuben. One by one CsBsarius repeats these 
marvellous tales gathered from end to end of the valley, 
or turns to his prior for confirmation. Irmingarde 
listens, smiles sometimes, and sometimes asks a question. 
For Irmingarde, the '' fair abbess," knows tiiat the 
minds of men are vain, and that here and there behind 
the most devout and inspiring passages of the Dialogus 
Miraculorum lurks the true romance. And sometimes, 
I think, when Caesarius, forgetting his calling, speaks 
of other matters that his novelist-ear has overheard or 
his artist-eye overseen, Irmingarde looks quickly up 
lest one of her sisterhood should have heard and blushed. 
And then, at last, when the logs begin to turn from 
red to white and the Paulin-bell, a bell from Nola in 
Campania, rings from the chapel, Irmingarde signs to 
a nun, and the latter, passing light-foot from the halls, 
leads in to the presence of the miracle-master, Hartdysa 
(Heredice) of Cochem, the young girl who " was pos- 
sessed and is whole by virtue of the relics." And 
Heredice, half ashamed and half proud, tells haltingly 
all over again that sad story of the church of Cochem, 
when, for a moment's heedlessness in presence of the 
Sang R^al, the devil entered into her as into Judas. 
All the wonderings and wanderings of her ill-balanced 
mind during her fever she strives to reveal, and Csesarius 
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notes them on his tablets or in his amazing memory. 
And so at last she comes to the moment when the 
precious casket of Heinrich touched her lips and she 
was made clean. . . • The ashes have died down on 
the great hearth, Csesarius has retired to the guest- 
chamber without the precincts, Irmingarde and Heredice 
have gone. ... A grey light creeps in through the 
eastern windows . . . the vision fades. 

...•••■ 

Little as he may have guessed it, there may be 
good reason to point to Csesarius the miracle-monger as 
the beginning of the end of Kloster Stuben. It is 
true that the convent was still in existence when the 
Terror reigned in Paris, but it seems that the zenith 
of Stuben prosperity was reached in the years succeed- 
ing Caesarius' visit. He first and many another visitor 
afterwards noised abroad the fame of the convent, 
but he also first brought *' the lust of the flesh, the desire 
of the eyes, and the pride of life " into the island-home. 
Henceforth there was none came who could speak of 
wonders and adventures without the walls that was 
not welcome at Stuben. And since the Canticle of 
Solomon may under circumstances stand for a profane 
love-song, it was not hard for a visitor in Stuben to 
cloak his Boccaccio stories or his Chaucer tales with 
the garb of undeniable righteousness and true piety. 
Nature, expelled from her island with the staff of an 
archbishop, returned leaning on the staff of a pilgrim. 
The legends woven by the successors of Irmingarde 
in the web of Stuben became more and more like the 
truth, until one day an abbess grew tired of the polished 
mirror and went out to see the truth with her own eyes. 

But there are two men whose figures must not be 
lacking to the Stuben tapestry — ^Baldwin the king-maker 
and the Emperor Maximilian. There is, or was some 
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years since, a tree near the island still called Baldwin's 
Oak, and we know that the great archbishop never 
passed up or down the river by boat or on horseback 
except he spent an hour in the Chapel of St. Nicholas 
and more than an hour with the vigilant abbess. All 
links were made to serve Baldwin's purposes, or am- 
bitions if you will, and Stuben was not omitted from 
the chain. Here was a store-house of information, a 
watch-tower, and a signal-station. Who passed by 
river or path, who stayed in the guest-house over 
night, the talk of the new-comers, the chatter of the 
farm — all these things Baldwin desired to know, and 
it coidd not fail but he should make his profit of them. 
Stuben began to lie under the shadow of political 
suspicion, and since not the greatest nor the chastest 
escapes calumny, Baldwin himself was openly accused 
(if one may trust the vague, half-forgotten stories) 
of misusing the hospitality of Stuben. So Baldwin, 
also unwittingly perhaps, added his influence to the 
stream of worldliness that was undermining Stuben. 
Boemund the Second (he of the Bemcastel cure), Kuno, 
Johann of Baden, and all the rest of them seem to have 
followed Baldwin's example; but the prosperity, the 
fame, and the good report of Stuben were already so 
far decayed that the swarm of sightseers found no 
more cloister-peace to destroy. 

Maximilian the First, emperor, passing on his way 
to the Imperial Diet at Treves in 1512 is the last great 
figure in the Stuben tapestry. Many times ere he came 
the ladies of Stuben had been driven out by the troubles 
of the river, by flood or fire, by sword or pestilence, 
and each time they had returned fewer in niunbers. 
Before the altar of Saint Nicholas in the " new " chapel 
(the walls of this *' new " Gothic chapel are all that 
remain of the convent) Emperor Maximilian knelt in 
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prayer to the saint who protected the wayfarer's 
island as sorrily as he protected the imperial city. 

The glory of Stuben ends with the prayer of Maxi- 
milian as sm^ly as the Holy Roman Empire in all but 
name was destined to die with hixn, ''The Renais- 
sance acted by silently withdrawing from it the whole 
system of doctrines upon which it had rested, and thus 
leaving it, since it had previously no support but that 
of opinion, without any support at all." Of convent 
and empire Bryce's summary is equally true. 

The convent expired finally just twelve years before 
the Holy Roman Empire. In 1790 there were only 
six nuns in the convent, and public rumour spake ill of 
them, so that enlightened Prince Clemens Wenzelaus, 
Prince of Poland and last Elector of Treves, abolished 
the convent and converted it into an almshouse for 
noblewomen. Four years later, in the second year 
of the reign of the second Franz and last Roman Em- 
peror, the French troops laid all save the chapel walls 
level with the ground, whilst the Cross of Constantine 
was transferred for safety to Treves, Ehrenbreitstein, 
and finally to Limburg. ... In the ruins of Stuben 
at sunset 'tis a poor spirit that cannot conjure mind- 
pictures, weave tapestries of great men and great days, 
or, for apology, of brave women and saintly lives. 
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CHAPTER IX 

IN THE KRAMPEN OF COCHEM — ^ELLER TO BEILSTEIN 

With the bell from some distant chapd ringing in my 
ears I took passage on a little fishing-skiff from the river- 
lawns of Stuben to the stone-hard beyond Eller, and 
so stepped from the Valley of Nuns to the Valley of 
Knights. 

It was growing very dark, and as I trudged along 
a dusty road towards Ediger I turned once to watch 
the lights of a corridor-express flash across the iron 
bridge of Eller. Just one moment's splendour the 
passenger obtains as the train dashes across the bridge 
out of a tunnel into a tunnel. On either side there is a 
picture of the river, perfect and unspoiled ; on the one 
side, toward the ruins of Stuben framed in hills, just 
a picture of greensward, ruins, and sparkling water all 
clear-cut in clean colours, a Hoppner as near as I can 
tell. On the other side there is a long vista, fading into 
mist, of ancient towns set steeply on their rocky bases 
or clustering gable upon gable to the water's edge. The 
colours are hazed, the water itself not clean and clear 
as landscape water should be, but itself reflecting haze 
— a long Une of river dividing two sets of tiny pictures. 
A Turner, I suppose. Into this Turner landscape I 
wandered from EUer. 

But the Krampen of Cochem, a matter of twelve 
miles of magnificent pictures, is not to be treated as a 
pleasant stroll. You cannot say, ^^ I will walk down 
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this side/' because^ before you have left Ediger a mile 
behind you, you will find yourself down by the water's 
edge shouting lustily for a ferryman to put you across. 
Now this problem of the Krampen was known to me, 
so I determined to take advice, and as I passed the 
water-front at Ediger in the light of the moon I mounted 
the steps of Priedrichs' little, low, white-painted hostelry. 
And shall praise the name of that little inn for ever. 

^^ 1910," friend Friedrichs was saying as I entered 
the low-roofed public room, ^^ and good as the best. 
Senheimer Pfarrgut, yes — that is it. I suppose it 
caught the sun on a day when there was none elsewhere, 
or it lies just a shadow of a shade more southerly. But 
how should I know ? Does anybody know why there 
are good wines in bad years f " He broke off as I 
drew a chair up to the table under the smoky lamp ; 
he was mine host again at once and awaited my order. 
So I said ^^ Senheimer Pfarrgut, 1910," and the four 
old men round the table applauded loudly. 

One sleeps soundly by Moselle always, but never 
so soundly as in the Krampen. For here alone in all 
the valley the curfew rings to good purpose. From 
EUer to Cochem the river is deserted by the railroad 
and the towns and villages by the tourist, so that the 
most wonderful reach of the Virgin River is left virgin 
still. On the Rhine they would raise complaints and 
build palatial hotels and organise motor services. In 
the Krampen they grow their wine and keep still silence, 
or at the most ^^ go home softly, praising God." For 
here (and here, I think, alone of all the reaches) is the 
peace that is better than understanding. When I 
awoke (but I beseech friend Friedrichs to attend 
speedily to that matter of the pillows) the rest of the 
household had been busy for hours amongst the vine- 
yards. Only the mother made my coffee, fiUed a 
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lavish bowl with home-made jam, cherry of course, 
put butter like cream in a lordly dish, and when I had 
eaten told me how to reach the one surviving miracle 
of Ediger, its rock-built chiu*ch. There is perhaps 
nothing quite like this church even in this valley of 
strange chiurches ; its position and the almost marvel- 
lous adaptation of its structure to the rock on which 
it stands reminds one more than anything else of the 
buildings of Gandria, Oria, or Albogasio on Lugano 
Lake. The steep and narrow street between gabled 
houses (now, alas, either in bad repair or already 
plastered over to keep out the wet) leads up over cobbles 
that try anything but country boots, until, at a sudden 
comer, the chancel of the church and its tower and spire 
— ^if I mistake not, sorely out of the perpendicular — seem 
to block the road with the five arches of their founda- 
tion. The arches are, in fact, only facings of masonry 
to the irregular rock on which the chancel rises. Under 
the rock the road passes through a tunnel, and so past 
the fragments of an ancient gateway, out and up into the 
vineyards. There is a worn and ruinous flight of steps 
to the left leading past a stone bas^rehef of the Resurrec- 
tion to the door of the church. It was cleaning-day 
when I was in Ediger, so the chiu*ch was open, and, 
undeterred by custodian or guide (a guide to a Moselle 
church seems to me almost invariably an insult), I 
could dimb at will amongst the oaken galleries which 
are built, as much for support as for convenience, 
right up to within hand's-reach of the groined and em- 
bossed roof. From a shaky gallery-seat northward of 
the organ one is able to grasp what it is that the Gk>thic 
craftsman achieved. You notice first that the windows 
are not of the same height ; that is nowise unusual, of 
course, but you soon see that they do not begin even 
at the same level, and then, the eye following down- 
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wards, you see that the floor of the church is not level. 
For the walls, the windows, the floor, and the roof are 
adapted to the slope of the rock on which this church 
is built. 

And again. Whereas these late-Gk>thic churches, 
the "Tree Chiu^ches," are elsewhere almost always 
carried upon one smooth pillar, the chiu*ch of Ediger 
has two : not on account of its size, but again because 
of its adaptation to the uneven foundation. Outside 
and within, this chiurch, with its arched platform of rock, 
its exquisite pillars and tree-groining, is fitted, for the 
thing strikes you now in all its wonder, not to some 
vague temple-notion, but to the rocky hillside of Moselle. 
The Gothic architect devised here in Ediger his last 
and greatest work of all ; he achieved a building which, 
as it seems, melted into the rugged, mountainous land- 
scape, and even in its contours became a part thereof. 

Now set the best modem architect you can find 
to build just one simple villa such as shall merely not 
look out of place in a S¥nss valley, and compare the 
result I 

The church of Ediger, so far as I know, is in this 
matter without parallel in the ecclesiastical architecture 
of Moselle. It is the final achievement of the late- 
Glothic ; for, says Hauptmann, " even as the late Glothic 
drew its last natural conclusion and made away with 
the capital and the horizontals which spoiled its effect, 
and so opened new and hitherto unimagined paths of 
architectural development, came the Renaissance and 
annihilated this lessoning of nigh upon fifteen hundred 
years." Ediger, like Stuben, is a tragedy of ruinous 
Renaissance. 

Now look a little closer at this strange church. 
There are a munber of weird Gothic figures at the 
almost over-decorated thrusts of the groining and on 
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the bosses of the leaf-work. The bosses show the 
strangest ornaments — scissors, a last, a powder-horn, 
a masonic emblem or two, a hod (as I suppose), and 
clearly the whip that lashed about the shoulders of 
lazy or careless grape-gatherers. They are tokens 
perhaps of men or women or families who contributed 
to the building ; or they may be trade-marks of Ediger's 
chiefest products, like the half-obliterated arms of the 
town on one of the rosettes. Of the Gothic corbels 
it is perhaps better to attempt no description : they are 
mostly half-destroyed, doubtless by the French soldiery 
in part, but in part also by a more delicately nurtured 
age which accounted them obscenities. So down the 
creaking wooden staircase, and out through the in- 
significant doorway (the architect cared nothing about 
the way in or the way out : ** a hole in the wall is entry 
enough to a Paradise '^) into the sunshine. From the 
graveyard slopes above the , church, whence its con- 
formity to the hill-slope is still more obvious, there is 
a path back into the way of the vineyards, and so down 
through the tunnel of the rock. 

One can wander half a day about the narrow streets, 
and still not exhaust the unexpected beauties within 
the narrow compass of little Ediger, nor cease to wonder 
why the Irish missionary Fridolin chose not this but 
the neighbouring slope for his Hilary Chapel. For 
'' EUer " is just Helera, the Monastery of Saint Hilary. 

At the comer of the road leading down to the river 
a timbered house, one of the few perfect buildings un- 
spoiled by plaster, stands upon the foundation walls 
of an older Gk)thic building, and this, it is said, upon a 
Roman cellar. Outside, a wheeled grape-vat sweetens 
in the sun ; and sun and grape-vat are common to 
all the centuries. By the riverside stands a crippled, 
tottering building called the ** House of Hoff/' a 
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narrow-fronted house with an unusually high gable 
and a picturesque alcove. It is, by repute, the oldest 
secular building in Ediger, and perhaps also of the 
Krampen. It is dated of 1649. Seen from the opposite 
bank, Ediger, stretched along a convex at the base of 
its three hills (vineyards of Elzigberg, Planter, and 
Feuerberg), presents a picture of snug Georgian im- 
portance. It is neither an antique like Beilstein nor 
an operatic setting like Bemcastel, but its long row of 
gabled roofs a^t all angles at the foot of the steep hills, 
cut across here and there by traversing paths, and lined 
as if they had been rolled by some huge horse-roUer, 
make one more of the unique pictures of Moselle. 

Incidentally Hauptmann, discoursing of Ediger, 
answers a question one is constantly asking by Moselle- 
side. Fire and the French, it may be, are responsible 
for much destruction of beautiful timber-work (the 
pictures of von Wille show innumerable glories of 
Ediger that have vanished like the Gothic Town-Hall, 
which was a work of the church architect), but not, 
surely, for all. Here and there, and especially in 
Ekliger, one finds ancient gabled houses plastered over 
and in good repair, but uninhabited. What are these 
deserted dwellings ? Well, Hauptmann says that they 
are soimd and comfortable homes, made unsoimd and 
uncomfortable by the very measures which the police 
decreed for their preservation. The rooms in these 
old gabled houses were small, but the timber buildings 
preserved an efficient ventilation without being 
draughty. Now came the all too modem Building 
Police, and announced that the timber houses were 
damp, draughty, and unhealthy. They must be 
covered with plaster. But no sooner was the plaster 
on than the old ventilation disappeared, the low, 
narrow rooms became insufferable, especially in winter, 
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and the inhabitants began to seek the flashy, noisy, 
overheated, and under-ventilated apartments in what 
Germans call " Flat-barracks." The plastered, timber 
buildings were left to be used as storehouses or to fall 
into decay. 

The Police, too, are responsible for another matter. 
It is because of their regulations that it is impossible 
to reproduce, at least externally, the gabled and timbered 
buildings destroyed by fire or the " tooth of time.** 
Rothenburg replaces stone for stone, tile for tile, 
timber for timber, and profits enormously thereby. On 
the Moselle even those conmiunities which would fain 
retain or recover their sometime beauties are faced by 
one regulation which renders the work impossible : 
" You may not drain your roof sideways." The Police 
have spoken, and the glory of MoseUe, the beauty of the 
broken line of gabled roofs end on to the river, is re- 
placed gradually, thanks to an incredibly stupid order, 
by an appalling line of flat-faced, four-storied imitations 
of the very worst atrocities of Berlin. If the, perambu- 
lating uniforms who devised those hide-bound regula- 
tions were within reach of Rothenburg, the populace 
would shortly remove their fragments with a shovel. 

But it is time to quit Ediger. By which bank ? 
Well, there is hardly a half-mile of either bank which is 
not beautiful, there is certainly never a whole mile 
which is not full worthy of the wanderer. One ought, 
I know, to walk up from Cochem to EUer, along the right 
bank, and then ride back on the other side : for Valwig 
and Bruttig, and Fankel and Beilstein, especially 
Beilstein, and Briedem and Mesenich are towns and 
villages to be explored leisurely for their own sake, 
but they are also masterpieces to be viewed as in some 
long and perfect gallery from the far bank, and by 
varying light. I did that once, sending a bicycle from 
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Cochem to EUer by train, and walking to Mesenich by 
the right bank, but at Mesenich it began to rain, and a 
diligence proved too much temptation in the short days 
of late October. 

A mile or so from Ediger the road passes a solitary 
square tower, the ruins it seems of Leimen, and to the 
right the river is separated from the road by a series 
of marshy swamps, once islands in the midst of the 
stream whereon were planted vineyards. Opposite, 
above some deserted cottages, a native, if one has luck 
enough to meet him, might point out in a niche of the 
red rock a cave-mouth where dwelt in Egilbert's time 
(1078), that strange centenarian hermit, Walther of 
MoseUe. It is hard to say how much of the story of 
Walther belongs by right to him and how much to his 
successor, Udo the Hairy, after whom the vanished 
chapel is called to this day. It seems, however, that 
this Walther was a father of his people, a missionary, 
a true shepherd. ..." Now all the people brought 
gifts willingly and laid them at the feet of the hermit. 
But whatsoever they brought he divided amongst 
them that were sick or had need, and his own food was 
of herbs and roots. Also he went long journeys to the 
hill-country round about, causing the thieves (that is 
the robber barons) to release their captives out of the 
prisons and the overlords to diminish the tithes where- 
under his people groaned. Also he advised them in 
their perplexities, and bound up their wounds." . . . 
Somehow I have an abiding affection for this immacu- 
late hermit. He reminds me of the hermit of the 
*^ Beautiful Face," a childhood ideal, and one can almost 
see the man, bearded, barefoot, clothed in sackcloth, 
facing the lords of Eltz and Arras and Sponheim in 
their grim strongholds, unshaken in their torture- 
chambers, unimpressed in their lascivious halls. He is 
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the Baptist before Herod, he is ahnost Greraint before 
the Powers of Doorm. And therefore passes — calm, 
cold, impassionate, and yet amazingly hmnan — a fore- 
most figure in the pageant of Moselle. His people had 
a better representative before kings than have their 
children's children in our parliamentary epoch. 

Leimen and Walther fade from the screen together. 
The Time-machine whirls us nine centuries backwards, 
and we are hurried in a hard-wheeled chariot past the 
spot where, later. King Dagobert shall build his Roman- 
esque church into the Castellum Neronis, Noerun or 
Nehren, " ut dicunt sub imperatore Romanorum Nerone 
sedificatum." We have reached the last great Roman 
centre on the river, for here, from Senhals to Senheim, 
ran the Roman ford over which passed the crowded 
trafiic to join the main Roman road from Augusta 
Trevirorum to the fortress of Drusus at Antonaco, 
which is Andemach. Neither at Nehren nor at Senheim- 
Senhals is there any considerable trace of the great 
days these towns once enjoyed. Like most fords, that 
of Senheim was always the scene of fighting. Huns, 
Franks, Spaniards, and French made havoc of the old 
Roman buildings and the mediaeval fortified houses 
which succeeded them, xmtil for trace of their splendid 
ancestry Senheim and Senhals are glad now to find a 
copper coin or two buried under the rubbish of cen- 
turies. But Senheim itself remains one of the most 
picturesque towns of the Krampen. It catches the full 
heat of the sun whenever there is sun (and so was able 
to produce a soxmd if peppery vintage in the year of 
catastrophe 1910) : it is almost without shade, and, 
instead of straggling along the river, its slate- grey 
houses are crammed into the narrow vine-yellow 
vaDey running up eastwards to the Hunsnick. Widen- 
ing with the vaUey, the town shows like a triangle, 
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and was doubtless once fortified in that form. It is 
all the more striking in its bareness because one sees 
it from one of the richest orchard landscapes on the river. 
Walnuts, pears, apples, plums, cherries grow lavishly 
all along the low promontory, and on a hot October 
day nearly every tree has a ladder against it with man, 
woman, and urchin busy gathering the fruit, whilst 
already, here and there, the green vine-chums, like 
wheeled chaff-cutters, are making their appearance by 
the roadside. In this valley of contrasts, Senheim and 
Senhals must take a foremost place. 

I said just now that of the Roman splendour of this 
defended ford only a few coins remain. But Professor 
lOein, wandering faithfully up the road from Senhals, 
foxmd in the midst of a field a wrecked, pillaged, half- 
buried, but indestructible Roman grave. (Let me 
admit at once that though I found Hauptmann's 
" Forgotten Way " from Nehren — ^found, too, the place 
where it vanishes into fields, I could not find Stein's 
Roman Tomb. But because that Forgotten Way 
provided one of the most wholly delightful and imagina- 
tive wanderings, I will return some day and follow it 
to its end. And I will add that twice striking inland 
from the river along a good road running uncompromis- 
ingly uphill, I have foimd it vanish suddenly in fields 
or orchards save for the trenching on either side. There 
is no more fascinating pursuit for an idle holiday than 
the following of these disused and forgotten Roman 
roads of the Moselle. By these the legions marched, 
and somewhere, for those that can read their signs, 
there must still be marks of their passing: by these 
the convoys of merchandise travelled slowly : by these 
the gay cavalcades of knights and horsemen went 
about their cruel business : and now the roads lie use- 
less and forgotten.) 
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Under the steep cliffs of the Senheimer Lay there is 
a path in dry weather dose to the river which leads by 
pleasant ways to pretty Mesenich, an old-world village 
lying in a grove of walnut trees, and yet one of the most 
profitable vintage hamlets on the river. Once (but it 
is over six centuries since) Mesenich had such a super- 
fluity of wine that the price of one new empty cask was 
the measure of a cask and a half of wine. Just at the 
angle of the stream above Mesenich is the significant 
fragment of a chapel of St. Nicholas or perhaps of Our 
Lady of Succour : a chapel at any rate whereto the 
shipmen paid their vows for safe passage of the danger- 
ous comer. Even now, when in a hard winter ice- 
blocks drive down with the stream, it needs an expert 
helmsman and the helping hand of Providence to take 
a boat safely round the Lay. 

But Mesenich, beside its quaintly irregular build- 
ings, its little baroque church, and its delightful suc- 
cession of quaint village comers, its gardens, gables, 
and fairyland casements, possesses a relic which I 
would gladly miss. The relic is an eighteenth century 
building carrying the arms of the Abbey of Brauweiler 
and known locally as " Albion's Folly " : or, in terms 
of a forgotten Continental creed, as ^^ Mad Liglis." 
On the other side of the river, some sixty years since, 
an English company constructed a brewery (whereof 
the buildings are still standing) with the intention, it 
is said, of converting the people of the Krampen to the 
beneficent " Pel el " (pale ale I). The Elrampeners 
laughed, and continued to drink their panacea for all 
ills. The Englishmen who lived in this house at 
Mesenich saw their expected profits departing, took to 
the manufacture of light German beer, and started an 
export business to London. But the business did not 
flourish (for Totenheimer Lager was not yet an adver- 
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tisement at Earl's Court), and after a while the build- 
ings lay empty, the plant was sold, and the baroque 
house in Mesenich changed its inhabitants. But it is 
called " Mad Liglis,** at least by the school-children, 
to this day. From Mesenich there runs a road landwards 
over the ridge of the promontory to Briedem, but it 
is better to cram oneself and one's belongings into a 
Mesenich coracle and be floated down to the bend of 
the stream under the slopes of the Riiberberg. For 
Briedem demands to be seen first, at any rate, from 
the old stone landing-stage opposite. Its long row of 
gabled houses (for the most part, alas, plastered over) 
set at all angles, are mirrored in the wide, still waters 
of the river, and flanked by walnut groves and green 
lawns. Li the background the wooded hills rise high, 
almost mountainous, to their dinted crests, whilst to 
the right are the red rocks interspersed with yellow vine- 
yards. Across the river comes a long black barge, 
with its load of laughing girls and lads going homeward 
from some merrymaking. It is a Hoppner picture again, 
and one leaves it with regret. 

A few minutes later the river shakes herself into 
another loop, and the walnuts and fruit-trees and luxu- 
riant gardens clothe the gentle slopes of a promontory, 
whilst opposite the steep cliffs faU almost perpendicular 
to the stream. It is this continual succession of 
orchard gardens on low silt-made promontories and 
high frowning rocks, according as the river bends this 
way or that, which constitutes the charm and peculiarity 
of the Ejrampen. 

Through the orchard avenues of Poltersdorf , past a 
remnant or two of ancient splendour, the shady road 
leads out to the tongue of the promontory, and so to a 
wayside group of pear-trees, through whose branches 
BeUstein, with its amazing vine terraces, its broken 
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walls, and desolate guard houses, appears suddenly 
bathed in yellow sunshine within the green frame. 
That picture of Beilstein from the orchards of Poltersdorf 
is the crowning glory of the Krampen. Shut up your 
camera, friend, for, believe me, the apparatus is not 
made that can return to you in winter-dajrs so much 
as a faithful outline of the picture. The hills are 
dwarfed by the lens, the line of guard-towers vanishes 
to pin-pricks, but above all the green of the trees east- 
ward of the castle-hill and the glare of the October 
sun and the golden yellow of the vineyards, are to be 
retained only by the brush of a master. I wasted four 
plates and six films in an attempt to photograph 
Beilstein from the orchards of Poltersdorf at the time 
of the vintage. The sketches of von Wille preserved 
at Diisseldorf showed with what infinite patience he 
strove to reduce all the exquisite details which the eye 
notes to a compass which might fit them to a distant 
prospect. He drew each section of the mediaeval 
architecture in loving detail, and there is one painting 
of his which ought to be famous. But he did not 
reproduce Beilstein framed in Poltersdorf orchard-trees, 
and aU the scores who have tried afterwards have 
failed more grievously still. Perhaps no one will ever 
quite succeed, and I am almost ashamed to reproduce 
here the excellent photo of the lUustrations-Gresellschaft. 
The picture does what Wille and Richter and von 
Schwind and all the photographers have always done ; 
it shows Beilstein with the castle-hill to the right, and 
the vineyard hill to the left and the ancient town in a 
hollow in the middle of the picture. And that is just 
exactly the one view of Beilstein which is less amazingly 
perfect than the others. A little farther down towards 
the mechanical ferry under the shade of a tiny ** plague- 
chapel"— or perhaps it is again a boatman's votive 
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chapel — ^there is a patch of short, dry grass — ^perhaps 
the most delightful picnic place in all the Krampen. 
Here, when the pipe is weU alight, one may pull out from 
the overloaded cycle carrier Hauptmann, and Hessel, 
and Stephanus, and Trinius, and gather from them the 
city's ancient legend. Or better still, since Beilstein 
claims more than one hour, push on past Eller, on the 
other slope of the promontory, and come back to 
Beilstein by the right bank. Poltersdorf, according 
to Trinius, '^ presents the imusual case of a place named 
after the character of its inhabitants. The inhabitants 
were rough customers, ^polterer,' so the place was 
named a tumvUu et a twmtUhuiniium numero.'^ Most 
of the guide-books, even Stephanus, repeat the venerable 
libel, which, as a matter of fact, was pure invention of 
the lords of Beilstein, who coveted the rich lands of 
the two free towns of Ellenz and Poltersdorf (one on 
either side of the promontory, and therefore the only 
places where the river permitted safe landing), and so 
gave the dogs a bad name. Actually, no doubt, the 
men of Ellenz and Poltersdorf grew rough and harsh 
in their ways owing to the perpetual encroachments 
of the Ahabs opposite, to whose plots they ultimately 
fell victims. Sixty years before that fate, in 1309, 
Henry of Luxemburg sent John of Braunshom to deal 
justice in Ellenz in order to put an end to what their 
neighbours overstream had described as their insolent 
rowdiness : " turbationes necnon insolentias quse de- 
fectu judicii hactenus pullulabant." When tlie two 
towns ceased to hold direct of the Crown, and were 
handed over first to the Electorate of Treves, and then 
to the Winnenburgs of Beilstein as vassals of Treves, 
the disgust of the townsmen expressed itself in dis- 
turbances which completely justified the name, and 
the character of the towns was maintained down to 
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the time of their historic struggle against the Gregorian 
Calendar. The days from the fourth to the fifteenth of 
October, once cut dean out of the calendar at the very 
time of the vintage, are still considered unlucky in 
many villages of the Krampen. 



CHAPTER X 

BEILSTBIN TO OOGHBM 

A TOWEB, some remnants of walls on the ridge of a rocky 
hill, vineyards on the slopes, and in a narrow valley 
some ancient houses and a church apparently much 
too big for the few inhabitants — ^that is the groundwork 
of almost every one of the most famous and most 
picturesque ruins of Moselle: the "Schema F" of 
Ehrenburg, Winneburg, Thurandt, Bischofstein, Beil- 
stein, and all the rest. It is indeed true that few of 
these old ruins any longer repay the climb up to them ; 
the keeps, as friend Hauptmann notes, " were not con- 
structed for the sake of the view,'' and in five cases 
out of six there is as good a view from the gateway as 
from the ruined pai^apet. There is an almost equal 
similarity in their history ; there may be a matter of 
a century or two difference in their nominal foundation ; 
there are always Roman relics in the neighbourhood ; 
they fell sooner or later from their holding direct of the 
Empire to the position of f eoffage to the Electorate of 
Treves ; later still a Mettemich or some other great 
family owned them ; the French battered, sacked, and 
blew them up, and if they were favoured they were 
spared restoration to this day. There is good or in- 
different wine made from vines grown on the rocky 
slopes on which they stand, and they are more pictur- 
esque from the opposite side of the river than from any 
point on their own banks. And yet the ruins are still 
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the attraction to tourists, and the little unspoiled towns 
or villages at the foot of the hill are neglected. The 
greatest of all the painters of Moselle scenery, Wille, 
tried to explain to the eye of travellers on the Grand 
Tour, that the " view from the opposite bank " was 
the least of all the attractions of these little Moselle 
towns : Hauptmann in our own day preaches on the 
same text to those who tear along the fine road behind 
the " strength of sixty horse." And yet in the most 
beautiful moment of Beilstein's year, the middle of 
October, the two hostelries of Beilstein can close their 
doors because there are no customers. I have a certain 
memory of Beilstein, the memory of a splendid autumn 
day late in October, when the valley from Ediger down- 
wards was a perfect blaze of colour, when the road 
under the vineyards was lined all the way with the 
little wheeled mills that first crush the grapes, and when 
nearly every village seemed to have invested in a forest 
of ladders which were left leaning against the loaded 
pear-trees ; for the pears are of less importance than 
the grapes. I came a little after noon when the mist 
had hardly left the tops of the hills to the ferry oppo- 
site Beilstein. One stops almost involuntarily by the 
gnarled trees a few yards higher up because from thence 
the straggling ruins are seen from the side, and there 
can be very few more exquisite genre pictures than 
this of the ruined castle apparently immediately 
above a village of half a dozen houses with a huge 
monastic church a little way up the valley. The short 
river-front of the town, cramped between the rocks of 
the Castle-hill and the steep vine-slope eastward, looks 
as if it were still fortified (one is not near enough to see 
that the loopholed walls are the work of the enter- 
prising hotel-proprietor), and up the old river-approach 
to the castle, now long covered by vineyards, straggle 
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a series of ruined outworks. The sun stands somewha 
west of south, so that it strikes the white walls of the 
church and lights up the gold of the vines. The vine- 
yard hill is crowned with the dark green of firs and the 
autumn colours of some young oaks. 

Beilstein has a hopelessly modem ferry ; for the 
ancient mechanism of a running rope attached by a 
pulley to an overhead wire, common to all Moselle 
ferries, has been supplemented by a hand-winch which 
regulates the running rope. I do not think the winch 
has any effect on the speed of the ferry, but it prevents 
it from reaching the opposite bank broadside on and 
some yards from the steps. Anyhow it saves labour, 
and labour in connection with a Moselle ferry is un- 
thinkable in any case. But I have also a walking-stick 
memory connected with the two hotels, each of which 
has a vine-covered terrace on the modern wall river- 
wards. I arrived very hungry after midday, crossed 
the river, and wheeled a bicycle through the narrow 
gap in the gabled houses where once the river gate 
stood, and so into that wonderful ^^ market-place," not 
quite so wide or so long as the dining-room of a modem 
hotel, which is shut in by the gables of the sometime 
Town-Hall, the Mettemich cellars, and a part of the old 
fortifications, with a tiny timbered cottage atop. And 
the landlord of the hotel planted himself in the doorway 
and told me that the hotel was closed on account of 
the vintage. All his folk were in the vineyards, includ- 
ing his wife. But he took pity on my evident distress 
and pointed me down a dark opening at the side of his 
hotel, observing that it led to the other inn. Through 
an ancient carved doorway I pushed myself and the 
bicycle into a stone-flagged and stone-walled passage 
with a decaying groined roof. I passed two or three huge 
wooden doors, found an Alice-in- Wonderland doorway 
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opening into a tiny and most desolate-looking garden 
about four feet higher than the floor of the passage, and 
finally, at the end of the dark dungeon, came upon an 
old woman holding a candle in a cellar where some 
grapes were lying in their first mangled state in a huge 
tub. I besought her to tell me where the " other inn " 
might be, and she explained that this was it ! Op- 
posite the cellar she opened the door of another room 
lit by a prison-grating high up near the roof. Through 
the blue haze of reeking charcoal I made out a fire in 
a rusty iron grate, and something like a witches' 
cauldron suspended over the fire from a makeshift 
tripod. A candle guttered in a broken pewter holder 
on a table whose surface showed traces of the beautiful 
birch-wood of 1880. "This chamber" (she had the 
grace not to call it a room), she said, " is warmed " 
(it was, to suffocation), " and I can give you some wine 
and a piece of boiled pork. But there is not much 
bread, and there is no butter. The folks are up in the 
vineyards." I gasped, and fled back along the stone 
dungeon up the worn steps, and so right gladly into the 
light of the gloomy courtyard called market-place. 
I do not think I could have eaten food in Beilstein 
that day even if there had been any earthly means of 
getting it. It is a walking-stick memory, as I said, 
but the effect was not to put me in exactly the proper 
frame of mind for the exploration of the IVee Imperial 
Defenced City of Beilstein-by-Moselle. 

Rothenburg-over-Tauber, the famous Red City, is 
almost too perfect a mediseval city to be quite real. 
Once a year its inhabitants dress up and play all over 
again in detail, and point by point, the surrender of the 
city to Tilly, a matter of three hundred years ago. The 
city was left comparatively little destroyed by all the 
wars, and it is a point of honour as well as a matter of 
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business to-day that it should be kept in its medisval 
state. A red tile that falls is replaced by another 
manufactured and coloured exactly to match it. The 
stones of the wall lie in the breach as Tilly's artillery 
threw them. You may walk round the walls under the 
shelter of the arrow-guards, which failed to prbtect the 
townsmen when artillery was first introduced. But 
you will not escape the feeling that you are being 
courteously permitted by the management to "walk 
on *' on the stage of some huge theatre set for 
the duel-scene in Margv>erite or an act of Ooetz von 
Berlichingen. It is too absolutely accurate to be 
real. Beilstein is different. The ancient gabled houses 
are cranmied close together, lightless, airless, cheerless ; 
they crowd each other in the little space within the 
double wall that connected the town with the fortified 
way up to the fortress on the hill, and the best position 
is taken up by the old Mettemich buildings in the 
Platz. The main street runs straight and exceeding 
narrow up the valley a matter of two or three hundred 
yards and then ends suddenly in a cart-track. There 
are a fragment of the inner wall, a section of a guard- 
house bearing a later timbered building, and then the 
vineyards and the path to the church. 

You are to suppose, if you please, that the desire 
or the need should seize you " here in Mantua " for 
poison, peppermint, or, as is more likely, picture- 
postcards. There are just two " merchants " in Beil- 
stein : village shops I admit, where peppermints and 
poison, buttons and butter, cloth of Guinegamp and 
tubs of margarine are set out together to make up a 
show. But this is medisval Grermany, and thus it 
was in the beginning. Behind a window — ^half-horn, 
half-glass, and bound across with iron — ^the merchant 
shows his spider-webbed, time-faded goods. You open 
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the nail-studded oaken door next the window, and find 
yourself not in a room, and not in a shop, but in a dark 
and musty cellar where vine-stakes are piled in one 
comer, grape-tubs in another, firewood all about the 
place in heaps. The open door into the narrow street 
gives the only light, for the window is boarded up on 
the inside, and then bound across with hoop-iron. The 
floor of the cellar-room is just the earth stamped hard. 
The cellar does not look hopeful for the inquirer after 
postcards ; however in the very darkest comer you 
either see or more probably feel a wooden erection 
which is either a ladder or a spiral stair. Climbing 
the ladder with some diffidence, you may find a trap- 
door in the roof already open, or else you must push it 
up. Through the trap-door you ascend into a com- 
pletely dark passage, and somewhere in the darkness 
there will be a door. You open the door, and enter 
the ^^ shop." A little room some eight feet square is 
divided down the centre by a trestle-table, behind 
which is a dresser piled high with the oddest assort- 
ment of groceries, draperies, old-fashioned patent 
medicines (mostly herbal remedies), and perhaps some 
dubious sheets of writing paper, and two bottles of 
rusty ink. A baby in an eighteenth century wooden 
cradle and the mother of the baby complete as much 
of the picture as you can see with the aid of the 
dim light that struggles in through a diamond-paned 
window some two feet square, which has at some distant 
date been let into a blocked Gk>thic arch. 

That is a merchant's shop as it existed in Beilstein 
in the sixteenth century. At considerable expense the 
city of Lubeck has collected and arrayed the material 
for a seventeenth or eighteenth century shop of a 
similar kind on an upper-floor of the famous Schabbel 
House. Here in Beilstein is an '' original antique " still 
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in use. The other '' merchant's shop " in Beilstein is a 
little less original, though it is quite as dark and small. 
It is reached by an outside stone staircase instead of 
the wooden ladder. 

There is one feature of Beilstein burgerdom which 
one cannot help noticing at once : it is a Zionist town, 
a home of Jews. Not that there is a regular Ghetto- 
survival : quite the reverse. The " natives " are 
Jewish ; it is a Jewish city. And, in point of fact, 
this queer mediaeval place sandwiched between the 
cliffs is a Jewish City of Refuge — a character which it 
has retained for over four centuries. 

For an explanation one has to recall one of the most 
tragic in the many gloomy periods of Moselle history. 

The Electors, cumbered with much business of 
state, had for a time relaxed their splendid vigilance 
over the affairs of Moselle. Robbery, violence, and 
superstitious persecution raised their ugly heads again, 
and, to make matters worse, there came a succession 
of bad years. The vines perished or the grapes failed 
to ripen, whilst the winters were hard and the river 
was choked with ice. Famine was followed by plague, 
the Black Death spread down the valley so that in 
Treves alone thirteen thousand died of tike pestilence. 
And fanatics arose to declare that for all these miseries 
the Jews were responsible! Heaven demanded a 
pogrom ! It is more than probable that then, as so 
often before and afterwards, fanaticism was an excuse 
rather than a real reason. The Jews were thrifty and 
provident, the children of Moselle for the most part 
thriftless, and they coveted the savings of the descend- 
ants of Joseph. To propitiate heaven they killed the 
Jews, and then robbed the dead. The persecution, 
begun with the excuse that the Jews had '* poisoned the 
wells," lasted a full century. The Jews were driven 
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out of Mainz in 1420, and out of the Pfalz in 1550 ; 
between these two dates lies also the period of perse- 
cution on the Moselle and lower Rhine. But the Lords 
of Beilstein, at this time tenants direct of the Empire, 
either for their own profit or at the instigation of 
their statesmen, created a city of refuge for Jews in 
Beilstein, whilst at the same time Baldwin opened to 
them free residence in that ''part of Beilstein which 
lieth between streams." For Beilstein, as you cannot 
but note, is divided by one stream into two parts, whilst 
another brook runs down to the river just beyond the 
town. The part between the castle-hill and the stream 
was free, the part between streams was a feoff of Treves. 
The Jews at any rate settled between streams, and were 
protected by the overlordship of Treves ; but they also 
paid the lords of Beilstein for the privilege of settling 
in the other part of the town and for the much more 
immediate protection there accorded to them. A 
century later or thereabouts they showed their grati- 
tude to Beilstein in the most practicable way possible. 
When a lord or lordling by Moselle wanted money, he 
borrowed or stole until borrowing or stealing became 
no longer possible : then he contracted for knight's 
service, feoffage, or vassalage to an electorate, sur- 
rendering his tenure direct of the Empire, or, in plain 
words, his freedom, in return for a money-dole. Some- 
times he thus mortgaged himself and his property to 
several overlords. So Beilstein, towards the middle 
of the seventeenth century was mortgaged, to put it 
bluntly, both to Treves and Cologne. An effort to 
effect another mortgage with the Pfalz Electorate was 
resisted by Treves, and finally, to put an end to intoler- 
able difficulties, Philip of Winnenburg, then Lord of 
Beilstein, invited the Elector of Treves to fix a sum 
sufficient to pay off the mortgages on all Winnenburg 
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properties. The amount was fixed at 17,476 pieces of 
gold, this huge sum being actually contributed or lent 
by the Beilstein Jews 1 

Apart from the two queer shops, the narrow street, 
the fragments of walls and towers (on one of which is 
perched a tiny timbered cottage, a queer spectacle such 
as I do not remember to have seen elsewhere save at 
Heilsbronn, near Nuremberg), Beilstein has two famous 
buildings, the Mettemich Palace and the Town-Hall. 
The two are connected, either for support or actually 
as passage-ways, by a series of curious arches over the 
narrow alley between. The result is, as about two 
hundred authorities have already stated, '' somewhat 
Venetian." However, the little place is a museum of 
curiosities, and an almost inexhaustible treasury of 
quaint scenes and settings. Over the door of the Town- 
Hall, for example, is an old coat of arms showing the 
Prussian eagle over a scroll, with the words, "Royal 
Prussian Grand Duchy of the Lower Rhine " (Konigl. 
Preuss. Grossherzogthum vom Niederrhein). Histo- 
rians may work out the date for themselves, but it 
may be as well to note that this curious duchy was the 
successor of the old electorates of the Pfalz, Mayence, 
Treves, and Cologne. It was abolished in 1824. Moun- 
taineers, having accomplished the ascent of the Castle- 
hill, will be delighted to learn, on the authority of 
Hauptmann, that the steps up to the church are so 
steep as to be at times " giddy." People with modem 
city nerves need not be uneasy : the steps are no worse 
than they look. The church itself is the ancient 
chapel of the Carmelites, to whom the steep rock on 
which the church is built was granted by the Arch- 
bishopric of Treves some sixty years after the peace 
of Westphalia had decided that Beilstein, amongst 
other towns, should remain Catholic. The Carmelites, 
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by the way, were first established in those queer cellars 
whither I pushed my bicycle in search of an inn. I 
suppose the buildings were originally wine vaults 
belonging to the lords of Beilstein ; but the luckless 
monks had hardly got comfortably settled in their 
cellars before the ships of King Louis came down the 
river seeking building material for the French fortress 
at Monroyal, and the gangs gathering stores wrought 
more ruin along the river than the gunners and the 
fighting men. Winneburg, Poltersdorf, Cochem, and 
especially the chateaux above Eller suffered most in 
these raids, but Beilstein did not escape its share of the 
ill-treatment. The half-finished monastery on the hill 
was saved by the intercession of the monks and the 
excellent wine wherewith King Louis' agents were 
bribed, but the castle was sacked, robbed of every door, 
window, and panel that could be carried down to the 
river, and finally the towers were blown up and the 
outer walls razed to the ground. The hilltop and its 
ruins were sold by the Prussian Gk>vemment two 
centuries later for a matter of a hundred pounds. 

But to return to the Monastery Church. Built at 
the end of the seventeenth century, it is a baroque con- 
struction, much more desirable to the eye inside than 
out. Hauptmann notes that the chief feature is the fact 
that all the fittings, seats, altars, and ornaments date 
from the time of foundation, so that there is probably 
no such perfect example of the ecclesiastical taste of 
the time twixt Metz and Coblenz. And for that, it 
may be added, ecclesiastical enthusiasts have to thank 
the Carmelite prior who, in 1692, so well plied the 
King's men with wine of Beilstein. 

Beilstein has two legends— one the silver treasure 
of the Mettemichs, and the other a donkey. It was 
always related that when the Frenchmen sacked the 
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castle they omitted to search the vaults under the town 
house of the Mettemichs. In these vaults the family 
had hidden their wonderful silver treasure, marvel- 
lously chased goblets, jewelled sword-hilts, plates, 
buckles, and I know not what else. But the entrance to 
the inner vaults was choked during the destruction of 
the town walls, and for well-nigh two centuries the 
silver lay hidden. The Mettemichs believed the 
French had found and, of course, stolen it : everybody 
else in authority supposed the Mettemichs had taken it 
away. It remained for an innkeeper of Beilstein to 
find the old and long-forgotten entrance to the inner 
vaults during repairs to his own cellars a few years 
ago. A part of the treasure he was compelled to 
surrender either to the State or to the original owners, 
but a part he retained and will show to favoured 
guests at the sign of the Mettemich Arms or the 
Lippmann Hotel in Beilstein to this day. But the 
innkeeper was grape-gathering when I went to see 
the treasure. 

And now for the donkey. A httle way up the narrow 
valley you will (or you might formerly) notice two mills. 
They were built away from the river for protection 
from raiders, and the com that was ground in them was 
carried up by a patient ass, once as famous in his way 
as the well-donkey of Carisbrook. Week in and week 
out the ass carried his two sacks of com along the river 
from the anchorage of the barge, turned up through the 
square, and so passed through to the mill road. It 
happened that on a day the last Elector of Treves, 
Clemens Wenceslaus, came to Beilstein and was greeted 
by the local dignitaries of all sorts and by a crowd of 
townsfolk. The donkey reached the outskirts of the 
crowd, and nudged his way slowly through until he 
came to the very centre of the square, where the chief 
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official was declaiming just such a tedious address of 
welcome as the German Emperor listens to in most 
towns where he condescends to stop for tea. The 
donkey was held up by fussy officials, and compelled 
to wait until the ceremony W€U5 over. But the wait 
was too long for his patience, and in the midst of the 
official's peroration he lifted up his voice in protest. 
And the Elector, who was as tired as the donkey, turned 
gently to the official and said, ** Would you mind 
speaking one at a time ? " Wherefore the donkey of 
Beilstein has become a parable unto this day. 

It is curious to observe the duplication of events. 
On my first visit to Beilstein I sat waiting for lunch in 
the inn, and took up some local paper, I think the 
FranJ^urter Generdt-Anzeiger^ wherein I found under 
the day's news the following item : — 

*^ The Kaiser, it is well known, is no lover of long 
addresses of welcome in towns through which he passes. 
Recently he wcus motoring through the Eiffel on his 
way to pay his customary visit to Freiherr vonSchorlemer 
(now Prussian Minister of Agriculture and one of the 
wealthiest wine-growers on the Moselle) and had occa- 
sion to pass through a small town, which, as usual, 
decked itself with bunting and delegated the Mayor to 
offer an address of welcome. It happened to be a cold 
day in November, but the Kaiser good-naturedly 
stopped his car to receive the address. The prolix 
Mayor was about half-way through the address when 
somewhere in the distance a dog barked. The IQuser 
smiled, and said in an undertone so that only his im- 
mediate entourage heard the words, * Oh, one at a 
time, gentlemen, one at a time I ' He then interrupted 
the Mayor with the observation that his friend, Herr 
von Schorlemer wcus awaiting him, and ^ that excellent 
wine of his will be getting too cold on its ice.' " 
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I have no doubt that the one legend deserves quite 
as much credit as the other. 

Beyond the fact that I could get lunch there when 
there wcus none to be had in Beilstein, and that there 
are fragments of a fortified manor-house, Ellenz, a 
rather modem village, proved somehow unattractive, 
and I was glad to find a waterman with a dirty skiff to 
remove me down and across the stream to an awkward 
•landing-stage above Fankel. Behind a foreground of 
gardens and orchards, once an island in the river, the 
little village, with its miniature manor-houses and the 
nooks and crannies of its irregular cottages, presents 
altogether the aspect of a world-forgotten €u±ist's 
paradise. The main road, along which the motors 
hurry in clouds of dust, lies imder the hot vineyards 
opposite, the ferry plies only by request or at very 
rare intervals, the sim is kept off by a perfect roof of 
fruit-trees, and only here and there does a shimmer of 
the river flash between the green of the waterside 
gardens. It is one more, and the last, of the unex- 
pected pictures of the Krampen. Within the gates (for 
Fankel retains its ancient gateway), and along the main 
street, one finds a succession of timbered buildings, 
giving witness to past prosperity. That the prosperity 
is long past is sufficiently proven by the ruins of the 
old Council Hall (destroyed, it is said, in an earthquake) 
and by the decaying roofs of octagonal turrets and pro- 
jecting oriels. The Town-Hall is mentioned in ancient 
documents as the *^ Spiel-huisse,'' apparently because 
it was used, as a remnant of it still is, for public cere- 
monies and holiday enjoyments. But, chiefly, it pro- 
vided a dancing-room under cover when the proper 
dancing-floor, under a wide-spreading tree outside the 
gates, was impracticable. The little church is late 
Gothic again and shows some fragments of the queer 
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figures such as were seen before at Ediger. Let me 
add that I found it open at midday, for Hauptmann 
says it is usually closed and mentions a rather painful 
reason, namely, the fear that a valuable picture belong- 
ing to the sacristy may be stolen by wandering anti- 
quaries. *^ Under this plague of antiquity-collectors, 
to whom nothing is sacred, the works of art in the 
Valley of Moselle have suffered irreparable loss. A 
few days later a houseowner of Fankel complained 
to us that in his absence collectors had ripped out 
a large stone Romanesque chinmey-piece and had 
sawn off and stolen carved Romanesque beam- 
heads I" Do you imderstand now why Fankel is 
not anxious for the building of a motor-road along 
the right bank of the river? If not, I must re- 
luctantly explain that motors, especially large, hurrying 
motors, are nowadays invariably connected by the 
simple river-folk with Americans seeking what they 
may devour. 

Twenty minutes from Fankel, on the other side of the 
land-tongue, lies its coimterpart, ^^ httle, lost Briittig," 
the companion-pearl in this rare setting. At the en- 
trance to the village one is met by a curious building 
with a single round tower, clearly a circular staircase, 
jutting out into the road and so breaking the tedious 
line of garden railings. It is a plastered building of the 
early seventeenth century, now used as a school but 
once, doubtless, a defended manor-house. Bruttig 
has a number of ancient houses, most of them tithes- 
houses of the innumerable overlords, abbeys, manors, 
and so forth, who were formerly entitled to take toll 
of her produce. Hessel mentions no less than thirteen 
overloads who were entitled to collect dues in Bruttig. 
They included, amongst others, the Coimts of Met- 
temich and Eltz, Baron Wiltberg, the Masters of 
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Lombeck and Leyen, and the Abbots of Cologne and 
Siegburg. 

" If these should come to dine, thej said^ 
What would be left for us ? " 

However, they maintained, enlarged, or rebuilt 
fine houses, the which, though somewhat decayed now, 
are nevertheless an heritage of modem Bruttig. But 
the finest house in Bruttig, a splendid specimen of 
German Renaissance, is the so-called Schimk House, a 
civic building of 1659, richly decorated inside and out, 
and, since it has survived almost " unrestored," a 
faithful presentment of bourgeois luxury at the end 
of the seventeenth century. It so happened that a 
few weeks before I saw the Schunk House in Bruttig, 
I had been exploring, if that is the right word, the 
SchaLbel House in Liibeck, which is the somewhat 
idealised home and business-house of a patrician 
merchant of 1690. My companion insisted on sending 
the guide-book descriptions, of both to a house-agent 
whom he knew in London, " in order," he said, " to 
make the beggar's mouth water I " Of the Schunk 
House the description runs somewhat thus : 

'^ Entering the inner court through an ancient 
gateway with shingle roof, we perceive that the seven- 
teenth century building is overtowered in the back- 
ground by a yet older building with fine timbered 
frontage, octagonal oriels, and two casement windows. 
The main entrance gives directly upon a winding stone 
staircase, richly carved in the style of the German 
Renaissance and supported upon heraldic lions with 
shields. To the left are the spacious kitchen and 
another large living apartment. Mounting the staircase, 
we find ourselves in the chief apartment of the house, 
occupying the whole river-front, though now divided 
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by light walls of lath and plaster into several smaller 
rooms. Its chief ornament is a superb closed fireplace 
of e€uthenware, with coats of arms and pictures from 
the scriptures. The ceiling and beams are of oak 
richly carved, and most getUed in appearance {'* hochat 
vomehm " : one can see the Berliner rubbing his 
hands) ..." Li fact it is the well-built house of a 
wealthy burgher, and the present owner courteously 
permits visitors to go over it. But, with all due respect 
to the enthusiasts, it is not the '* finest building on the 
river." 

In Briittig was bom Petrus Mosellanus, one of 
fourteen sons of a barber and retail merchant named 
Schade, who has a place in history owing to his attempt 
to mediate between Luther and Johann Eck in the 
famous nine-day disputation. Pcutly or wholly self- 
educated, he ultimately became one of the most popular 
professors Leipzig University has ever possessed, his 
lectures on ancient languages attracting no less than 
three hundred disciples. He was another of the human 
rockets sent up in the sixteenth century from villages 
of Moselle, but Uke a rocket he expired too early. He 
died as the result of brain fever when he was thirty-one 
years old. 

From Bnittig there be triple ways to take. A road 
nms inland over the Valwigerberg into the valley of the 
Flaumbach, and so down to the river again at Treis — 
five miles of very pleasant wandering, ending with 
pictures of the convent of Engelport and the wind- 
grieved ruins of the Wildburg. It is one of the most 
charming of the " short-cuts " which, [by the nature of 
things, are a perpetual temptation to the wanderer by 
Moselle. 

The second way leads along the right bank of the 
river under the successive rocks and vineyards of the 
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Valwigerberg, past the magnificent Branseley, which, 
overhanging the narrow valley is even more impressive 
than the Lorelei, and so through the pass to Cond» 
which is over against Cochem. Written coldly on 
paper that appears dull enough, in reality it is one of 
the finest stretches of the river, inasmuch as the 
E[rampen reach their end here and the stream finds its 
way between mighty cliffs on either side. Beyond the 
rocdcs are the black clouds of an impending thimder- 
storm, the great enemy of the valley; westward the 
sun is low enough to cast long shadows and to turn 
the yellowing vineyards the colour of old gold ; against 
the gold stands out in vivid contrast the deep reddish- 
brown of the precipitous rocks. The white road winds 
round the base of the rock, and as the valley opens the 
lights of Cochem and Cond twinkle ahead. IVom Valwig 
a steep road or an even steeper path leads through the 
vineyards pcust a partially ruined station of the cross 
(another wholly ruined station, higher up amongst the 
vines, seems to show that here was once a pilgrimage 
way to the top of the cliff) to Valwigerberg, a httle 
'' mountain " village with a restored late Gk>thic church, 
once a wealthy prot^g^ of the Popes. A path leads 
hence across the upland to join the road from Bruttig 
to Treis. 

There is, however, yet a third way — ^to cross the 
river from Bruttig, and so follow the left bank of the 
river through the two Ernsts and Ebemach to Cochem. 
It is this way one is most disposed to take because the 
road under the Brauseley is almost shadeless, and the 
sun, beating down upon rock and road and vineyard 
wall, is fiercer here, almost, than anywhere else aJong 
the valley. And that is why upon the Valwigerberg 
grows one of the best vintages of Moselle. 

From the river-steps opposite Bruttig a shady road 

P 
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between fruit-trees crosses the last of the low-Ijrmg 
promontories of the Krampen. On either side the 
tongue lie the two villages Upper and Lower Ernst, 
which grew up about the two landing-places. It looks 
as if lij^t boats were transported across these tongues 
of land when ice or flood made the voyage round the 
point too dangerous. Here and there in the two 
Ernsts, one may come unexpectedly upon ancient 
dwelling-houses, timber buildings restmg upon older 
stone foundations, which point to an antiquity greater 
than that of most Krampen villages. That there was 
a Roman settlement here, or at the least a military 
post for defence of the pass, seems probable ; there are, 
in any case, traces of buildings of the Carolingian era. 
But as elsewhere the old buildings, even the beautiful 
timbered structures, are making way rapidly for modem 
houses, for Ernst is clearly too near to the main line 
and to Cochem to survive the modernising tendency. 
It is destined, perhaps, to become " suburban " ; a 
suburban villa at any rate has appeared recently in 
place of a gabled timber building that delighted artists 
here a few years ago. 

Perhaps the most interesting item of Ernst history 
is the record of the manner in which its pastorate was 
endowed by Archbishop Kuno in 1378. Up to that 
time the two Ernsts had belonged to the parish of 
Bnittig, but in the succession of severe winters after 
1370 it became frequently impossible for the Bnittig 
clergy to carry out their charge. So Kuno converted 
the two Ernsts into a new ecclesiastical parish and 
endowed the new vicarage as follows. Bnittig was to 
pay yearly two ohms of Valwiger (320 litres) " to be 
taken all together out of one cask, and by no means 
to be gathered gallon for gallon from house to house, 
and then poured together, whereby all the wines be 
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spoiled." This is perhaps the earliest record of an 
ordinance against '' mixing " which up to two years 
ago had so grievously diminished the reputation of 
Moselle wines. 

In addition to the 820 litres of pure wine from 
Bruttig, the clergy of Ernst received from their own 
parish ^^ yearly 640 litres of good drinkable wine, 
further a glebe-strip of vineyard, to be cleaned and 
planted by the parishioners, of a measure to produce 
yearly one wheeled-tun of wine ; further the same 
measure of land which the vicar should clean and 
plant for himself." Finally the treasury of the Arch- 
bishopric provided for the payment yearly of 1080 
litres of wine, twenty poimds of oil, four marks in 
money, and certain measure of flour of wheat. The 
explanation of this extraordinary endowment in wine 
is, of course, that in such favoured places wine was 
current coin, or, as Hessel puts it, " daily bread." 
Moreover the glebe vineyards were always selected on 
the very best slopes, and to this day there is many a 
" Crescenz " which is distinguished for excellence by 
the word ** Pfarrgut " attached to it. Thus Senheim, 
Cobem, Zeltingen and Valwig itself own ** Pfarrgiiter," 
famous in the wine lists of Germany. The Pf arrwingert 
(Parish wine-garden) of Zeltingen once produced such an 
excellent vintage that the vicar was offered 1400 gulden 
for one Fud (960 Utres) of the produce. The vicar told 
his sacristan of the offer, but the sacristan suggested 
they should just try the wine first. So they drew a 
gallon of it, and when the gallon was finished both 
admitted that it was a good wine, and that there was 
something about it — a peculiar fiavour — ^that was un- 
usually excellent. So they drew another gallon to 
find out what this peculiar flavour might be : a third 
gallon still proved inadequate for their expert investi- 
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gation and a fourth followed. . . . When the dealer 
came to ask whether his terms were accepted) he found 
two unconscious individuals on the floor, and the great 
cask empty 1 The Parson was and still is the squire 
in many Moselle villages, envied for his glebe vineyard ; 
a Mosdlan is never so proud as when he can teU you 
that his son, ^^ studiert zum Herm," is studying to be a 
squarson. 

A little farther along the road to Cochem lies 
Ebemach, which, like Ernst and Valwig, has a foremost 
place in the wine-chronicles of the valley. ** The limatic 
asylum occupies the site of an ancient Grothic guest- 
house of the Abbey of Maria Laach/' but a little Ciotbic 
chapel and a late Renaissance building are all that 
remain of the guest-house wherein Cssarius of Heister- 
bach wrote a mmiber of his ^^ traveller's tales." It 
was in this guest-house that the Archbishop of Mainz, 
Matthias, and his body-physidan. Master Rembert, 
took refuge when the astronomers predicted the eclipse 
of 1827. The good Archbishop, not wholly free from 
superstition, begged Master Rembert to give him a 
prescription, such as should ward off the evil effects 
of the eclipse. Rembert laughed awhile, urging that 
a natural phenomenon should not alarm one so pious 
as the Ardibishop. But Matthias was not to be com- 
forted with argument ; or perhaps he felt a little less 
sure of his piety than did Rembert. At any rate he 
continued to pester the physician, and Rembert thought 
and thought what he could prescribe that would satisfy 
his superstitious lord. And as he pondered over the 
matter, cup after cup of right Valwiger moistened 
his thirsty gullet. Then, when the just measure of the 
generous wine had done its work. Master Rembert 
seized inkhom and quill, and penned the historic 
^^ Recipe against the Edipse " : 
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^* Recipe one Hubertus glass (three pints) of good 
Hochheimer before the eclipse, and one Hubertus glass 
after the eclipse for the comforting of the stomach. 
It avoideth all evil consequence of the Eclipse, more 
especially all witchcraft and influences of the planets. 
Probatmn est.*' 

And Hessel, repeating the story, adds : ^* So wisely 
is this our world ordered, that in superstitious times 
enlightened and reasonable spirits do arise for the dis- 
countenancing and putting to naught of vain imagin- 
ings." 

Leaving Ebemach and passing Sehl, an ancient 
village belonging to Cologne, every trace of whose 
ancientry was abolished by the French who encamped 
here, one comes suddenly upon a great window in the 
valley. The frowning Brauselei folds back, as it were, 
the cliffs open out, and before us, framed against the 
pleasant green hills and the eastern sky, is the good 
city of Cochem. 



CHAPTER XI 

COCHEM 

Up a narrow lane between high fortress-walls, step by 
step of a stone stairway, moves a silent procession. A 
few women with bowed heads follow six men bearing a 
sorrowful burden. A burgher of Cochem is being 
carried up the strait and narrow way to the burial 
ground by the Capudn Chapel high up above the 
city. Through a narrow portal, whence the great gate 
has long since vanished, the procession passes out on to 
the rocky road and meets at the turn of the way a 
jingling troop of cavaliers whose spurs click and sabres 
rattle as they swing down to the city. The sun of a 
July evening reddens the towers and pinnacles of the 
castle, enthroned as is none other in Mosel-land in the 
very middle of the picture, and over the outer bastion 
the troopers look down to the shore by Cond, where 
draught-oxen are being watered in the stream. Through 
the hush of the evening, that wonderful hush of sxmset, 
booms the minute-bell. Bequiescat in pace ! 

Is it not a picture from some perfect master-hand, 
too wholly complete in its contrast of aged tragedy and 
glad youth, of civic quietude and military timiult, of 
the Old and the New, too wholly replete with senti- 
ment to be true in this workaday world ? Yet the 
picture is Nature's own master-piece. It is Cochem. 
Only, as I think, when that wonderful red flush of sunset 
swamps the newness of Raven^'s mock-castle, flashes 
back in flame from the distracting vulgarity of the 
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blocks of flats in the Station-road, and so clothes all 
that is offending in flame . . . only then does old 
Cochem, the dty of overarching roofs, of narrow lanes 
and age-green battlements and double walls, and 
bastions and postern-gates, come once more to its own 
and resume its heritage as the most beautiful dty on 
the Moselle. Neither Treves nor Beilstein nor Metz and 
least of all Prussianised Coblenz, can vie with Cochem 
at Cochem's hour. And yet had you asked a child of 
Moselle a century ago what he thought of Cochem, he 
would have burst into laughter. For Cochem to him 
was a huge joke. 

** Hast never seen Cochem, the Pantomime town, 
Where they bury the moles and the crayfish they drown ? 
Where they hay-make in winter and sweep snow in mid- May, 
And good Father Martin measures Hell with a rod "... 

You would have stared in astonishment, wonder- 
ing if much wine had driven the good man mad. But 
it is no less than truth. All the utterly impossible 
things you can think of, all the topsy-turvy absurdities, 
the comic policemen, the *' phlizz " nurserymaids, 
the good-natured and ridiculous burgomasters, the 
belled cats and the drowned fish belong by ancient and 
prescriptive right to Cochem, the city of inextinguish- 
able laughter. Why, there was that most excellent 
gentleman, high officer of the peace, master of the 
gates and walls who lost (you remember the tale) 
his pet canary-bird. The cage was opened, and the 
bird was gone. But if you think he summoned all the 
cats to come up for trial, or brought a great accusation 
against the sparrows, or posted notices in the tree-tops, 
or anything silly of that sort, you are quite mistaken. 
The worthy Amtmann sent his janitors right speedily 
to shtU the toum gcUea. 
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Li Cochem, too, was appointed the most exceUent 
commission which was to inspect the water supply. 
Li the contract with the company which laid the pipes 
it was provided that these should sustain a pressure of 
seven atmospheres. The commission debated at length 
how they should be sure that the town was getting the 
very utmost of their contract ; then they borrowed a 
huge bellows from the smithy and pumped lustily into 
the pipes until they felt sure the pipes must be sus- 
taining a full dozen atmospheres ! 

And if you will turn up by the market-place and 
can obtain the services of a local guide, you will come 
presently, by devious ways, to the town clock of Cochem, 
an ancient sun-dial carefully placed some centuries ago 
under a tiled cover to preserve it from the weather 1 
And you will not fail to remember the pantomime 
baron who would never wind up his watch because he 
had been told that the spring might break. He came 
from Cochem. 

So Cochem is the city of All Fools I Never I 
Cochem, proud as she is of the belled-cat stories, has 
better reason to be proud of them than her chroniclers 
know. For these legends of municipal absurdities are 
in truth only the vague memories of municipal wit — ^a 
wit so far in advance of its time that it was almost an 
anachronism. Anachronisms lead ever to the Book 
of Jests or to the Stake. Out of all the legends of the 
Wisdom of Cochem there is probably only one now 
surviving which is historically verifiable, and that one 
apparently the silliest of all. It would seem true 
that at some date towards the middle of the fifteenth 
century the authorities of Cochem in great state brought 
an official complaint against the moles that infested 
the market-gardens and ruined the scant space of 
cultivated soil whereon the burghers could grow their 
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Kraut. The moles were summoned duly to appear, 
and a lawyer was appointed to defend them. Counsel 
for the defence argued with great skill and acumen 
that the moles did but act according to their nature, 
that they had not been made acquainted with the law 
against the destruction of civic property, and that it 
was their natural right to act as they had done. But, 
unfortunately, his clients did not appear before the 
tribunal, and judgment was passed upon them by 
default. They were condenmed to be buried alive I 
Now, this trial was simply a mockery : it was itself 
a parody of the insane trials of animals which were 
comparatively frequent at any rate in France, but still 
more, it was an attempt to kill by laughter those abomin- 
able parodies of justice which at first were only the 
extravagant development of criminal law when it was 
just emerging from the stage of the ordeal, but which 
later gave handle to the witchfindings and Inquisition. 
The mole-process of Cochem was a protest against a 
dangerous development of irresponsible Criminal Juris- 
prudence. In other words, Cochem tried to treat as a 
jest what other cities, which have escaped the Book of 
All Fools, can be proved to have treated as earnest. 
Here are some illustrations taken at random from the 
historical records provided by Franz Helbing and 
published by that most serious of all houses, Langen- 
scheid. In the year 1266 the court at Fontenay-aux- 
Roses condemned a hog to be burned alive because it 
had eaten an infant. In 1386 another hog was formally 
tried by the court at Falaise for wilful injury to a child. 
It was condemned to be dressed in suitable clothing, 
then to be tortured and killed by the public executioner 
in front of the Town-Hall. Chasseneux, President of 
the Parliament of Provence, published in 1531 a learned 
inquiry into the question whether animals could pro- 
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perly be tried before a criminal court, and decided 
the question in the affirmative. He quotes as suitable 
illustrations the judicial decisions against beetles at 
Beaume and against snails at Autun I Li 1604 the 
Parliament of Paris condemned a *' criminal " ass to 
be hanged for its misdeeds, and in 1699 severe fines 
were passed upon people in Auvergne who had dared 
" in contempt of court " to mock at judgment passed 
by default upon — caterpillars ! Whilst the court con- 
sidered its verdict, the caterpillars stripped the fruit- 
trees. 

Now say whether Cochem deserves the ** inextin- 
guishable laughter," and not rather Paris, and Autun 
and Beaume and the Auvergne. Yet no one laughs at 
Paris, for she was never anachronistic. 

Jest treads ever closely on the heels of earnest. 
Here in Cochem lived not so long ago the most upright 
man of his time and one of the truest Christians and 
missionaries of all time, Father Martin of Cochem. 
And Father Martin, preacher, missionary, and man of 
letters, is a byword to this day. For he wrote to 
convince simple folk who did not understand broad 
theological conceptions. They *' wanted their Hell 
very hot and their Heaven very golden " (were they so 
very unlike those early Christians for whom Saint John 
wrote his Apocalypse ?). So Father Martin took rod 
and measured Hell. " And the length and the depth 
and the height thereof be not very great, some German 
miles each way by my reckoning. And the sinners 
that lie there be packed very close and tight together. 
Yea, they fall hard upon each other, for each as he is 
cast in falleth toward the middle, and there is no stay 
for him until he reach the bottommost hell or faU upon 
another that hath already been cast in." There were 
many such descriptions of Hell written before and after ; 
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there are lithographs of Hell and Heaven to be purchased 
to this day whidi are no whit more absurd. And the 
popular idea of Hell is scarcely less conventional than 
Martin's ; yet if you set out to do something absurd 
in Cochem, you will be told that you want to " measure 
Hell." In reality, Father Martin was a highly educated 
monk of the Capucin monastery, whose buildings on the 
hill now serve as school. Bom about 1630, he was 
educated by the monks as a teacher ; but the plague 
which ravaged Aschaffenburg> where he was teaching 
in 1666, put an end for a time to his work, and he took 
to writing. His first work was a catechism— probably 
the first clear popular manual of Christianity published 
in the Rhineland. Wilhelm Friesem, the Cologne 
printer, suggested that Father Martin should devote 
himself altogether to book-writing, and the advice was 
followed. He produced successively a number of 
Christian manuals whose titles are still familiar — A 
Garden of PUaaant Spices, The Garden of Holy LUies, 
The Nine Mystic Oold-Mines, and a Life of Christ are 
amongst the best known, but he also wrote two very 
popidar lives of saints, the histories of Saint Genoveva 
and Griseldis, which have been reprinted scores of times, 
and still form the foundation for all modem forms of 
the well-known legendary lives. Nowadays he would 
probably have been termed the " Walking Parson," for 
he was made Visitor of the diocese first of Mainz and 
later also of Treves, and in this capacity travelled 
through the whole country on foot. He died at 
Waghausel in 1712, and his bicentenary was celebrated 
with much ceremonial at Cochem last year. Guides 
show Father Martin's house at the comer of the 
market-place, the spot being now occupied by a small 
bookseller, but the record is certainly apocryphal, 
for the whole block of houses on this side the market- 
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place has been destroyed several times by fire, and the 
foundations were not retained. 

Above Cochem on the Eiiiebrech (a wholly apposite 
name for the steep cliff over the Ender Valley) stands 
a cross marking the grave of *^ the faithful shepherd " 
whose fidelity must have formed the basis of thousands 
of children's sermons throughout Christendom. A 
young shepherd-lad lost his life at this spot in the effort 
to rescue a lamb which had slipped over the edge of 
the cliff and was caught in some brambles. Li some 
of the older pictures which illustrate in devotional 
manuals this well-known parable, the ruins of Cochem 
castle are shown in the distance. 

But neither its legends nor its laughter, really set 
their seal on the pleasant city straggling up the dirty 
Enderbach. Li the history of Moselle the city is marked 
by the appalling fate which befell it at the hands of 
the brutal French soldiery of Monroyal under Louis XIV 
in 1689. One after another all the various troops en- 
gaged in the war wreaked havoc in Cochem : Imperial 
troops, troops of the Archbishopric of Treves, Spanish 
troops from Luxemburg, Swedish troops, and finally 
French troops had their will of the city, but the worst 
crime of all was committed by the last. De Saxis 
destroyed the castle at the end of 1688, on his way to 
" give the eowp de grdce'' as a chronicler expresses it, 
to Beilstein in the Krampen. Twenty-four hours 
later Stckhremberg's imperial regiment entered through 
St. Martin's Gate, and took toll of all that de Saxis had 
left. Stahremberg was followed by a Treves regiment 
tmder Count Scharfenstein, and for these too the 
burghers of Cochem had to find supplies. But Scharfen- 
stein seems to have brought back the Stahremberg 
troops, and to have set the city again in a position 
to defend itself, making it the principal opponent of 
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Louis' fortress at Monroyal In August 1689, accord- 
ingly, Louis sent Marshal de Boufflers with some 
■ twelve thousand men to remove this thorn in his side. 

Boufflers attacked the city from three sides on the 
25th, but found such stout resistance that he was 
obliged to draw off his troops Twice more he repeated 
the attack, and twice more was beaten back with heavy 
loss. Then he appears to have done what he should 
I have done at first : he posted his artillery in positions 

' to command the gates of the town and battered them 

consistently for some hours. He now sent his troops 
again to the attack, and at last they forced an entry 
through the Ender Gate. Colonel von Katzenstein 
fell at the gate, and the fate of Cochem was sealed. 
At four o'clock in the afternoon the first French troops 
came through the breach, and there began one of the 
most terrible street-fights in the history of the tortured 
land. Every foot of ground was disputed by the 
Gierman troops. Above the town 400 Brandenburgers 
defended the convent whose stout walls protected them 
from the artillery. The Frenchmen set fire to the 
buildings with fire-bombs, but the Brandenburgers 
died fighting, the last of them falling to a bayonet- 
stroke across the altar in the Capucin chapel. Below 
in the Bachstrasse the Stahremberg troops fought on 
after the citadel had thus fallen, and the Venddme 
grenadiers, entering the town over the Castle-hill, were 
met by Electoral troops and armed burghers in the 
narrow streets leading upwards from the river. 
Finally the French troops had driven the defenders of 
Cochem together into the market-place (you can gather 
how many of the defenders were left !), and proceeded 
to butcher them. This work accomplished, the French- 
men set out to take their vengeance on the town. 
** For two hours," says the chronicler, " the Frendunen 
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wreaked their inhuman rage on the inhabiters thereof. 
Soldiers and citizens, men and women, even the young 
girls and aged cripples who had crept into the houses 
for safety, were hauled out and butchered in the streets. 
Every soul the raging Frenchmen met was shot or 
pierced or hewn in pieces, even the tiny children were 
spitted on the lances in the streets or hurled from the 
windows into the flames that had broken out every- 
where. The river ran red with blood and floated 
corpses down to the Rhine ; the hills all round flamed 
in the light of the burning city. Everjrthing that the 
soldiery could not take with them they burned." Such 
was the destruction of Cochem on the name-day of 
Louis, 1689. From generation to generation the story 
of that piece of blackguardism was handed down with 
its smallest details. To this day people of Cochem 
relate the story of one burgher who, having expended 
every buUet and broken his sword, hid himself at last 
in the opening of a wine-cellar, and charged his gun 
with the last of his powder and a silver button torn 
from his vest. A French colonel came down to the 
cellar when the slaughter was over, looking, like his 
men, for wine or loot. Lurking behind one of the 
barrels the burgher waited until the colonel had knocked 
the bung out of a wine-cask, and then shouting ^^ Take 
the treasure too,*' shot him through the head with the 
button. There are dozens of those stories of the 
massacre, but by degrees they are disappearing from 
the traditions of Cochem ; instead, there is another 
tradition in the little graveyard on the hiU, a monimient 
to the Cochem men who fell when Frederick Charles 
took Metz. Two centuries after the massacre, Cochem 
read in the curt Wolf despatches the record of their 
vengeance. A few years back an old guide who showed 
visitors round Cochem used to take them to the Ender 
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Tfaor through which the French entered, and assure 
them that through this same city gate Prince Frederick 
marched out on his way to Metz ; that was legend, but 
it was a picturesque legend which deserved to outlive 
most of its kind. 

The ruin which overtook Cochem explains one dis- 
appointing feature of the city, its lack of fine timbered 
houses and bourgeois buildings. Such as do still exist 
are for the most part not originals, but are hotch-potch 
constructions brought down from Monroyal when the 
French fortress was destroyed after the peace of 
Ryswick. The church, built partly over the street, is 
a relic of the seventeenth century town and contains 
some fine carved choir-stalls and a magnificent silver 
reliquary holding, it is said, some bones of St. Martin, 
the patron saint. The tower was restored in the 
eighteenth century. There are a few gabled houses in 
the market-place and in some of the side-streets, but 
the walls have mostly been plastered over ; perhaps 
the most romantic fragment of the old town is the path 
between the outer and inner wall leading to one of the 
gate-towers. 

I fear me, Romance has quit the site of Cochem's 
citadel for ever. On the way up to Herr von Ravene's 
picturesque creation there is a little rest-shelter, called 
Roman or Romanesque in most of the guide-books, 
and mentioned in one that I have come across on 
account of the ^^ fine stone carving " at the back of the 
circular seat. The ^^ fine stone carving " is painted tin, 
and both paint and tin show signs of decay I However, 
as a theatrical attempt to reconstruct a sixteenth 
century castle, the building is not without interest, and 
the Berlin enthusiast has collected a fine assortment 
of antiquities to decorate his country seat. On the 
Castle-hill there was, it must appear, a Roman settle- 
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ment, followed by some monastic buildings in the ninth 
century. At the beginning of the eleventh century the 
castle, and much land hereabouts, belonged to the un- 
happy Richenza» widow of Mieceslaus, Eong of Poland. 
When Polish suspicions of the " foreigner " drove her 
back to Germany after her husband's death, she intended 
to take up her residence at Cochem, but ultimately 
chose Gotten, where she died. She gave Cochem to the 
monastery at BrauweUer, where her parents (Count 
Hermann and Mathilda, daughter of Otto III) were 
buried, but the castle itself she left by testament to her 
cousin. Count Heinrich, with whose inheritance the long 
record of horrors connected with the castle actually 
begins. Archbishop Hanno of Cologne took the town 
of Cochem away from the Abbey at BrauweUer and 
presented it to St. Mary ad Gradus in Cologne. Count 
Heinrich protested, and in pursuance of the terms of 
Richenza's charge gathered his retainers and laid siege 
to Cologne. Hanno excommunicated him first, and 
then beat and imprisoned him. He compelled him to 
pay a heavy ransom (a few castles, vineyards, and so 
forth, which were obviously the current coin of ransoms 
in those days), and also to spend three years as a 
penitent in a convent near Metz. At the end of the 
time Count Heinrich returned to Cochem to plot ven- 
geance, but his brain had been weakened by the con- 
finement in the monastery (doubtless just as Hanno 
intended), and the arrogant Archbishop had added 
insult to injury by removing Richenza's remains from 
Brauweiler to Cologne. When Count Heinrich entered 
the castle, the madness which had gradually been 
growing overcame him suddenly. He snatched an axe 
from the wall and raged through the castle seeking 
somebody to kill. The first person that met him was 
his wife, Mathilda, whose head he severed from her 
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body. Then, holding the head m his left hand, he 
dashed into the guard-room, shouting, ^^Here is the 
head of Hanno, my enemy 1 '' The men-at-anns 
seized and bound him, and took him to Echtemaeh, 
where he died in imprisonment a few years later. The 
next interesting owner of Cochem was Siegfried, Count 
Ballenstadt, uncle of Albert the Bear who founded 
the Brandenburg dynasty which was the germ of the 
kingdom of Prussia. Under the robber-knights who 
wielded power in Cochem as vassals of the Crown, the 
city became famous for its great chain, which was 
slung across the river to intercept passing vessels. The 
boss from which the chain started is still supposed to 
be visible in the masonry of the castle wall. Later, 
Baldwin gave Cochem to Countess Lorette of Sponheim 
as bond for payment of the ransom of 80,000 pounds of 
silver which she exacted from her prisoner, but with the 
beginning of the next century the military importance 
of the castle had already begun to decay. Finally, on 
17th May 1688, Lieutenant de Saxe (or Saxis) arrived 
with fifty horsemen and seventy musketeers to exact 
the impossible ransom of thirteen thousand six hundred 
and sixty-six rix-doUars imposed by the French com- 
mandant of Cochem, de Fosse. The money not being 
forthcoming, *^ Monsieur de Saxis had order to take 
execution of the castle and the dependencies. Where- 
fore, about the fifth or sixth hour of the forenoon 
{drca quiniam et aeoctam promeridianam)^ went all the 
officers together to the Castle Cochem, and in broad 
sunshine sacrificed it to Vulcan, whence arose a so 
terrible burning that God knoweth the ruin of this 
house was not to be looked upon without mourning 
and weeping. And whatso this exceeding great and 
fierce burning destroyed not, the mines in ten or twelve 
several places laid level with the ground, and made 
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into an heap of stones and a desert. This fire con- 
tinued unto the third day and ceased not to consume 
whatsoever it might reach." The history of Castle 
Cochem was at an end. 



Above the Ender Valley, a matter of four miles 
from the banks of the Moselle, stands that other ruin 
which marks the career of Lieutenant de Saxis. On 
a characteristic hill commanding two valleys stand the 
round tower and fragments of the walls which are all 
that de Saxis left of the Winneburg or Winnanburg, 
for the last five hundred years or so property of the 
Mettemichs. By way of supplying the missing history 
of its foundation, local legend-makers centuries ago 
attributed it without circumlocution to the Devil. 
From the point of view of commercial travellers on 
the roads commanded by the fortress, the attribution 
must have seemed pretty correct, for, as usual, it was 
a centre of brigandage in the "good old days." It 
appears that the usual knight had conunanded the 
usual builder to construct him a castle on this spot. 
The knight had then ridden inland to the wars, doubt- 
less, to collect booty and some prisoners to serve as 
retainers. On his return with a captive bride, a few 
dozen handmaids, and a valuable fumishment for his 
new castle, as well as "divers colours of needlework 
meet for the necks of them that take the spoil," the 
knight found that not even the foundations of his new 
home were laid. Then he sent for the wicked architect 
(Moselle architects were nearly always wicked), up- 
braided him fiercely, and threatened to dismiss him 
unceremoniously, which in those days meant throwing 
him over the nearest precipice. The architect, in 
despair, wandered half tiie night about the hilltop 
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wondering how ever he was to get out of his predica- 
ment. But at the stroke of midnight an invisible hand 
touched his shoulder and a persuasive voice whispered 
in his ear, "Good servant of mine, I will help thee. 
Ere the day break upon yonder hills I will build here 
such a castle as shall not have its equal in all the land. 
Much and well hast thou served me, so I do not ask 
thy soul according to the usual terms of my little 
contracts, but instead thou must wall up thy pretty 
daughter. In hoc csdificdbo!" A cold shudder ran 
down the architect's back, but he consented to the 
terms offered by his master, and the girl was built into 
the Winneburg. Next day with pomp and ceremony 
the master entered his new citadel. 

Properly the bones of a young girl should have been 
found by some ghost-hunter in the nineteenth century, 
but all that the century actually achieved was the 
destruction of the great coat of arms of the Metter- 
nichs which was said to be visible three miles away. 
That was the work of the revolutionaries in '48. It 
is not difficult to extract from the story of that human 
sacrifice its bestial basis of fact, but the true history 
of the foundation of the Winneburg is probably not 
much less pleasant than the legendary, and it is better 
to leave it alone. Of the manners and customs preva- 
lent in the citadel at a later date we have some evidence 
in the record of that lord of Burglei on the other bank 
of the Ender who was captured in a raid by the Master 
of Winneburg and slung from the castle walls in an 
iron cage, where he was left to perish of hunger. 

The keep of the castle still stands despite the gun- 
powder of De Saxis, but blackthorn and dog-rose fill 
the great haU, and the ivy which sprouts between the 
stones of the inner wall threatens to end in a few years 
the work of destruction. From Winneburg to Cochem 
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towards evening there is no more charming road than 
that which leads by the Lescher Linde, a favourite 
point from which to view the city. In the red of the 
sunset it is no hard matter to picture the glare which 
lit the hills when De Saxis blew up the Winneburg 
and afterwards burned Cochem, " and the flame of 
the burning," says the picturesque chronicle, ^^was 
as of hell-door left agape." Or as of a July sunset 
athwart the Ender Gate. 



CHAPTER XII 

FROM CMDBLBNZ TO TBEIS 

To whomsoever it may concern I owe here an apology. 
For the most natural reason in the world, namely, that 
one arrives in Metz from London by a convenient 
through-traui, I have striven hitherto to do justice 
(and have perhaps done injustice) to the Virgin River 
on her course from Metz towards her confluence, 
Coblenz, with the Rhine. That is simple enough as 
far as Cochem, because by common consent such a 
course corresponds to the crescendo of the river's 
beauties. The pictures, landscape and portrait, seem 
to increase in beauty and interest (if I had skill to 
reproduce them) at least as far as Cochem and, to my 
thinking at least, even down to Aiken and Burg Thurandt. 
But from Aiken to Coblenz the matter is otherwise. 
Little by little the valley widens, the cliffs grow lower, 
the towns and villages less romantic and more com- 
mercial. The descent to the Rhine is of the nature 
of an anticlimax ; or, since it is scarcely sudden enough 
for that, it may perhaps better be called a heart-break- 
ing staircase from the fairyland of dreams to the prosaic 
AlUag of the counting-house and the imiversal em- 
porium. Perhaps, after all, that is the proper course 
to take. One Imows, for instance, that to return from 
Alpine snows direct to London in September is as 
dangerous as it is depressing. One cannot live for ever 
at ten thousand feet, else would the purpose of those 
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Babel-builders be fulfilled in our generation. Neither 
dare one live for ever in the fairyland of Mosellan dreams. 
It is not permitted to man to escape altogether from 
his surroundings. The river is the brook by the way 
whereof one may drink and lift up one's head, but it 
cannot replace in our time the blood which is the life. 

And yet like many another, I suspect, I do not like 
the theatre as it empties. I would rather leave it 
while the climax still approaches and the hush of a 
rapt audience is still intense. Man is so perverse that 
he prefers the tumult and the shouting to the humble 
and contrite heart and can never be brought to believe 
in the all-sufficiency of the ** daily round, the common 
task." 

Therefore I leave the river at Cochem, return by 
fast train to Bemcastel, and thence across the Eiffel 
to Cologne and London. But one may come again. 
Not, perhaps, as Moenhardt taught, to the same river 
in another season, but at least to Coblenz, that one 
may follow the stream upwards as its beauties increase 
to the very midst of them, Cochem. Li this chapter, 
for those that are not already weary, the route is chosen 
westwards with the sun. 



^^ The narrow, crooked streets still extant present 
few features of interest." With a paragraph, an else 
trustworthy guide dismisses old Coblenz, the Coblenz 
of Moselle, which is the gate of the Valley of Knights. 
Natiurally the Rhine-traveller, if he chances to stay 
overnight in Coblenz at one of the big hotels on the 
Rhine Quay, finds it hard to realise that Coblenz is not 
historically a Rhenish town. If a guide catches him, 
he is expected to admire a rather blatant statue of 
the Emperor William I, to be duly impressed by the 
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vu et approuvi of the Russian Commandant of 1814, 
subscribed to the Castor Fountain of the French prefect, 
Jules Doazan ; he may be taken into St. Castor's 
Church, and, if the guide be unusually inspired, he will 
be told the history of the Roman water-pipes now 
forming the organ front; he will be allowed to look 
at Baldwin's bridge, and be told that it is Roman, which 
it is not ; he will then be returned like a milk-can or 
a cattle-truck to his ^^ home-station," the hotel. These 
things are, of course, an allegory and not imiversal 
truths, for I once met a guide on the water-front of 
Coblenz who knew the old town and conducted me 
through part of it, so that it really was a pleasure to 
follow. The things he told me were mostly imaginative 
and partly untrue, but he knew his way to the survivals 
of the proud Moselle-days of Coblenz, and for that alone 
he deserved gratitude. I did not ask his name. 

However, since 1908 there is a much better guide 
than any to be found on the waterside — ^namely, the 
special Coblenz number of the ^* Transactions of the 
Society for the Preservation of Rhenish Monuments," 
which has done so much to retain for future genera- 
tions the beauties of Moselle. Old Coblenz, the fencM 
town of the early Middle Ages, did^not touch the Rhine 
at all. Its walls ran in a semicircle from the Moselle 
Gate by the bridge-head, along the line of the street 
called Alten Graben, thence by the Entenpfuhl (" Duck 
Pond "), and so round to the Com Gate on the river. 
Within this semicircle, whose base is the river and 
whose whole length is perhaps three-quarters of a mile, 
are concentrated almost all the fragments of old Coblenz. 
The Episcopal Palace has been turned into municipal 
ofGices, and the Schoffenhaus, a late-Gothic building 
with a delicate oriel turret, is a museum. But the 
oldest dwelling-house in the city, for instance, is still 
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the official dwelling of the verger of St. Florin's Church. 
It is a Romanesque building, with a fine contemporary 
fire-place and vaulting. There is a patrician dwelling 
in the street of St. Castor, now an inn ; and a *^ Rothen- 
burg " gallery, a double wooden gallery with the typical 
brownish tint, running round the inner court of a 
house called ^^ The Black Bear '' in the street leading 
to the Com Gate. 

But the booklet is probably still available, and it 
is scarcely profitable to repeat its lesson in detail. 
Suffice it, then, to write that the guide-book's con- 
temptuous dismissal of old Coblenz is in nowise justified, 
though, frankly, the " fragments that remain " serve 
only as a reminder of what has been lost. Still, some 
traveller may some day be caught in Coblenz with some 
houirs to spare before his boat or train goes forward 
or his car can be repaired. Let him remember that 
there is an ^^ old Coblenz," which is of the Moselle ; 
and if he find it and its remaining beauties, it wiU be 
surprising indeed if he does not demand to know more 
of the river, and especially of those old towns and 
villages of the valley, Aiken, Cochem, Beilstein, Bem- 
castel, which have preserved to this present so much 
of the romance that Coblenz has lost for ever. 

Thus premising, let us turn our faces westward into 
the Valley of the True Romance, passing at first by 
villa-gardens and orchards, once doubtless the river- 
side pleasaunces of the merchant-princes, and earlier 
still belike porticoed homes of prosperous Romans. 
At Gills, now no more than a garden-suburb of Coblenz 
across the river, there was a Roman station, whereof 
the traces are still sometimes recovered from under- 
ground — pottery, glass, a stone coffin, coins, and 
portions of iron implements. A little higher up the 
steep ^^ Lay " (a " Lay " is always a bold cliff running 
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out like a headland into a bend of the river) rises op- 
posite the little village to which the cliff has lent its 
name. The cliff stands actually at one of the nar- 
rowest points of the river in this section, and the records 
of the village read as a long series of disasters by flood 
and ice. Fire, too, has done its work, aided all too 
frequently by early artillery, so that there is scarcely 
a house left to detain artist or antiquary. Either to 
Lay, or more probably to Giils, belongs the curious 
custom of the " Miser&belchen,'' ^ unusually small 
glasses corresponding to small wooden cups in which 
the wine of the lower Moselle used at one time to be 
distributed to guests at the " ordinary " in the way- 
side inns. The legend is that Saint Peter, sent once to 
fetch a draught of wine when he and his companions 
were very thirsty, received full measure in a wooden 
pot. He could not resist the temptation to moisten 
his parched tongue with it, and in drinking took more 
than he had intended. Afterwards he did not like the 
look of the diminished quart, so he drew his sword and 
cut the wooden rim down to the level of the wine. But 
the way was long and the sun hot ; St. Peter looked 
again upon the wine and took another sip. This time 
there was no hesitation. Out came the sword, and 
another rim came off the pot. When he finally came 
up with his companions, they looked ctstonished at the 
tiny round mug which was all that remained of the 
long wooden jug. And they called it ^^ Miserabelchen." 
(Simrock's story at full length would hardly prove 
acceptable to English readers.) 

Beyond Lay, the river takes a sudden turn round 
the famous, or infamous, Dieblich Berg ; and below 
the bend lies Winningen, on a broad level flat at the 
foot of the hiUs which here cut straight across to 

^ Simrook, Rheinsagen. Bonn, 1891. 
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meet the river again higher up. Wixmingen itself is 
neither picturesque nor architecturally interesting. 
Only in very good wine years there takes place still at 
Winningen the famous ^^ Compagnie," according to 
Frau Schulze-Briick the very last of the old vintage 
festivals remaining in all Rhindand and Moselle. Of 
this festival I shall give some account in the diapter 
on the Vintage of Moselle. Nearly opposite Winningen, 
the Cond or Conderbach runs into the river, and the 
somewhat contemptuous disregard of this little torrent- 
stream and its pretty valley, common to most of the 
guide-books and also to most tourists, is hardly justi- 
fiable. It does not flow through *^ a valley of savage 
romance," but it turns many an ancient mill and runs 
by the ruins of the convent ^^ Sanctae Mariae ad Rode '' — 
Marienrod. For those who have already made acquaint- 
ance with convent-valleys near Moselle this fact alone 
speaks volumes. The good ladies who inhabited these 
cloisters chose the most delicately beautiful nature- 
poetry for their surroundings. The valleys of the nuns 
are, one may hope, living memorials to their dead 
grace and gentleness. The most of them left no auto- 
biographies, and their contemporaries left no character- 
sketches, so that the valleys they chose to live in are 
their best and only obituary notices. Now whilst 
they lived retired and gave themselves to good works 
and to prayer, the world they forsook prepared for their 
sisters of a later generation one of the most damnable 
crimes in the world's history: the witch-findings of 
Moselle. A little above the opening of the Conderthal 
the river swings round the Dieblicher Berg to Dieblich, 
the village of the witch-finders. High up on the blunt 
hilltop men built the pyres whereon old women and 
young were burnt to satisfy partly an insane supersti- 
tion, partly the bestial desires of avaricious men, but 
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very largely perverted notions of criminology. The 
absurdities to which the early forms of trial by ques- 
tion instead of by ordeal had led have been already 
mentioned in the chapter on Cochem. The Dieblicher 
Berg, with its futile legends of witches' Sabbaths and 
its terrible record of burnings, compels one to turn 
back for a moment to this black page in the history 
of the valley. It is not difGicult to imagine what the 
rage for witch-finding must have meant in years when 
the average of witch-burnings was one a week, and in 
two villages, after one year's " cleansing," only two 
persons were left alive. In Treves and its neighbour- 
hood there were 868 burnings in six years. Thirty or 
forty took place on the Dieblicher Berg, and these do 
not include women who died under the torture. 

There were other burnings in other parts of the 
valley, and undoubtedly there was a certain amount 
of ** amateur " witch-finding practised by people who 
hoped to extort money or satisfy their private ven- 
geance under pretence of being official inquisitors. 

The '' witch-finding " began in Grcrmany with the 
Bull of Innocent VIII in December 1484, and was 
pressed to the height of its fury by the publication of 
the MdUeua Maleficarum, published in 1489 at Cologne 
by a Dominican monk, Heinrich Institor and Jacob 
Sprenger, the latter receiving full powers from the 
ecclesiastical authorities to ^'proceed against all and 
sundry of whatever degree, title, or observance, to 
imprison, and punish in body or goods whomsoever 
he shaU find guilty " throughout the Rhindand. A 
writer at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
(quoted by O. Wachter, Vehmgeriehte und Hexen- 
prozease) says of the MaUeuSy '* this is that book by means 
whereof several hundred thouaand human beings were 
robbed of their honour, their goods and chattek and 
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of life and limb, and were put to a horrible death after 
ghastly tortures/' Several hundred thousand ! Li- 
stead of the old criminal proceedings by accusation 
was introduced the trial by inquisition, and the trial 
by inquisition produced (apart from the futility of trial 
by torture anyhow) the wildest and most grotesque 
parody of justice Europe ever suffered. Young girls 
of ** 7, 8, 9, and 10 years old were amongst the witches 
punished (in 1625) : twenty-two of them were burned. 
Moreover, witchcraft hath so increased that the chil- 
dren in the schools and in the streets have taught each 
other ! " (This was in Bamberg.) " A witch-judge 
in Fulda, Balzer Voss, boasted that he had caused 
over seven hundred persons of both sexes to be burned, 
and hoped to raise the number over the thousand." 

^'In the diocese of Treves, during a great witch- 
finding under Bishop Johann in 1585, only two persons 
were left alive in two villages. Between 1587 and 
1593, 368 persons were put to death in twenty-two 
villages near Treves." 

The fanaticism exhibited, especially in Catholic 
districts, was due, as Wachter points out, to a con- 
fusion of witchcraft and heresy (" Hexe " and " Ketze "), 
and the torture of the witch-tribunals was employed 
as an effective instrument in the counter-reformation. 
It will readily be imagined that in the Valley of Moselle 
where the Protestant enclaves were scattered up and 
down, devoid even of the means of mutual assistance 
and exposed to denunciation by their next-door neigh- 
bours or by envious villages across the water, the 
terrors of this time were increased to the extreme 
limit. 

Along the Moselle, as in other vintage districts, 
there was one cause which rendered the task of witch- 
finders easy. Quite apart from the insane formulas of 
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inquiry, the village folk always believed that the 
troubles which befell the vineyards were the work of 
evil spirits, and these troubles were many. In par- 
ticular the occurrence of local hailstorms (still a feature 
of the valley) gave encouragement to the superstition, 
for hailstorms in the vineyard districts wiU often ruin 
one vineyard whilst leaving another just beyond the 
angle of the cliff untouched. '' It was enough," says 
Wachter, ^' that anyone should have been seen stand- 
ing in a field (or vineyard) where first a storm arose 
or broke, for this fact to become damning evidence 
against him." Many score of persons must have been 
tortured and put to death along the Moselle on account 
of the hailstorms ; for it must be remembered that the 
ordinary rules of procedure were replaced in the case 
of an accusation of witchcraft by others which left no 
loophole for escape* "If the accused person tried to 
escape it was proof of a bad conscience ; if he or she 
stood fast it was proof of reliance on the Devil's aid. 
If the accused confessed they were burned at once, if 
they denied they were tortured until a confession was 
extorted." Worse still, persons convicted of witch- 
craft were tortured to extract the names of others who 
had joined them in their nightly orgies .... But 
why continue the ghastiy narrative ? '' Tantmn rel- 
ligio potuit suadere malorum." Friedrich von Spec, 
living in the Jesuit convent at Cologne (Wachter 
daims him for Wurzburg, where he was sent as con- 
fessor to the condemned witches from 1627 to 1632), 
set an axe to the root of this evil tree by his Gaviio 
Crimincdis, published in 1631, and in 1660 that en- 
lightened prince, the Marcgraf of Baden, then Lord of 
Winningen, put an end to the witch-findings on the 
lower Moselle as the result of the f ruitiess attempt to 
torture a confession out of a wealthy burgher of Win- 
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ningen named Friedrich Molich, who was put to all 
thiee grades of the torture on the charge of bemg a 
'* witch-master " and stuck to his denial '^ without 
shedding a tear or sweating in any part of him." 

With all the will in the world one leaves the gloomy 
memories of DiebUch in order to cross the stream to 
Cobem and Gk>ndorf, Covema and Contrua of the 
Romans, those two most picturesque habitations of 
the last section of Moselle. Cobem, which is nearly 
opposite DiebUchy lies at the base of rugged cliffs cut 
into vineyards wherever the rock gave hold enough, 
and is crowned by a superb ruin, not dwarfed as in so 
many cases by the hills in the background, but itself 
the loftiest point of the ridge. On a lower spur descend- 
ing to the valley stands the peak-capped tower of the 
old church (the rest of the building has vanished), 
whilst away to the eastward the eye follows a narrow 
rocky ridge, first descending from the castle and then 
climbing to the distant peak whereon stands the Chapel 
of St. Matthias amidst the ruins of the Upper Burg. 
The path to the Oberbiu*g leads by a succession of once 
notable stations of the Cross (now replaced by big 
modem imitations) to the Calvary set upon several mill- 
stones. It is a ^^ pilgrim's way " in all seriousness, for the 
shingle gives to every step, and the twenty minutes' 
walk which it is said to be from the church in Cobem 
are long minutes to people shod with cycling-shoes. 

Very rarely do the riverside castles of Moselle repay 
the toil of an ascent. The work of destruction was in 
most cases too thorough to leave more than a part of 
the keep and fragments of the walls standing. More- 
over, they were destroyed at a time when as fortresses 
they had largely outUved their usefulness and had 
already become in part mere ^^ country-seats," sub- 
jected to perpetual modification according to the taste 
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of their inhabitants. Consequently, with few excep- 
tions, their ruins do not give the impression of ^' Roman 
strength " sometimes attributed to them. The dwelling- 
house portion (Palast) is usually represented by a bare 
wall ; and all that in English castles provokes the 
interest of the amateur antiquarian or the shudders of 
sentimental travellers is long since filled up with rubbish. 
Eltz and the Ehrenburg are, of course, exceptions, 
but these are not riverside castles ; and though the 
latter is ruinous enough to make it difficult to conjure 
up a picture of it in its pride, it still preserves inside 
a measure of its labyrinthine interest. Probably Eltz 
escaped in part owing to the extreme difficulty of 
bringing siege-guns to bear on it. There was no firm 
road for the artillery, and the mounting of two small 
guns near the ruins of Trutz-Eltz caused immense 
trouble to the troops of Louis XIV and his Marshal 
Boufflers. It was no longer the situation or con- 
structive strength of the castles that troubled their 
enemies, but the absence of good roads. 

Yet if there is little in the two castles of Cobem to 
reward the usually dusty and always tedious climb to 
the ridge, there is at least the view from the ridge. 
So far as I know, none of the riverside castles of Moselle, 
and I think very few of the Rhine castles, is so happily 
situated as the lower castle of Cobem. The view from 
its broken window-arches riverwards is only equalled 
perhaps by the famous view towards " the Mouse and 
the Cat " from the oriel window of Rheinfels above 
St. GoBTj whilst northwards there is an uninterrupted 
view up the valley towards the Eifd, whereas the 
Rheinfels is backed by a long and iminteresting slope 
separated from the castle by red rock and a deep moat. 
From the Niederburg one returns to the Processional 
Way, and then inland along a shaddess path to the 
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Oberburg and the Chapel of Saint Matthias, once the 
most famous processional chapel in the valley. It is 
a ** hexagonal Romanesque building with a low apse at 
the east end/' a vague copy, it is said, of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, from which the plans 
were taken by crusading Ejiights of Cobem (Isenburgs) 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century. The six 
colunms which carry the cupola are connected at the 
capitals each with four other thin columns. The 
Emperor arranged for very necessary repairs to the 
cupola and apse in 1894. But there can be no attempt 
to repair the iconoclastic ravages of soldiery stationed 
here in 1814, and the carvings above the altar remain 
in their condition of ruin. 

Historically the chief interest of the chapel lies in 
its connection with the processions to Treves during 
the exhibit of the Holy Coat ; all the worthies of 
Coblenz and every man, woman, and child that could 
set foot to ground counted it a matter of merest ele- 
mentary duty to join the pilgrimage, and here at the 
Chapel of St. Matthias they observed the first cere- 
moidal rest. The view across the grat of the Niederburg 
up the valley is quite wonderful. To the right the 
CasUe-hill descends steeply to the narrow valley and 
a few gable roofs ; a litUe group of trees fills an angle 
of the Processional Way as it curves back from the 
path to the Niederburg ; the square keep of the castle 
and a few fragments of the palast-walls rise sheer from 
the rock whose sides are clothed with low shrubs. 
Beyond the ridge sparkles the river, and beyond the 
river is ridge upon ridge of the distant hills torn and 
furrowed by narrow valleys which at this distance look 
like the track of some gigantic glacier. One leaves 
the processional chapel of Cobem with almost as much 
reluctance as the climber leaves a mountain-top. 

B 
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After the landscapes, the portrait-gallery. Not 
even with the aid of a rucksack full of literature can one 
recover the forms and faces of Waldesch and Isenburg, 
of Rizza and Kunigunde and Jutta and Mechalo, the 
men and women who made history from the ramparts 
of Cobem. They pass by us like shadows behind a 
lantern-screen, and they have left in Cobem at least 
no mark of their passing. Nor would it profit to tell 
again of the quarrels of Baldwin with the Ejiights of 
Cobem, or of the misdeeds of Lutter, the last Knight of 
Cobem, '^ who was caught and held by eight stout 
knaves of Gillenbeuren what time he lay in wait with 
gag and cord and sack to seize and rob wayfarers from 
Cochem." He was tried as a common footpad, and 
hanged at Coblenz in October 1586, being the last of 
his race. There was a legend that his dead body was 
slung on a rope midway between the banks of Moselle 
and high above the water as a kind of scarecrow to 
others of his kidney. 

Cobem, however, had long since ceased to be an 
independent tenure, for the ^^ three fair sisters,"daughters 
of Robin, lost their heritage to Baldwin two hundred 
years earlier. They are pictured as the '^ fair trefoil," 
Kunigunde, Mechalo, and Jutta, looking down from the 
windows of the castle to see if husbands would not 
come riding up the path. They married eventually a 
Count of Sayn, a Salentin of Isenburg, and Arnold of 
Puttigen and the first concerted action of their husbands 
was to sell Cobem to Baldwin, Archbishop of Treves I 
But your true Cobemer is interested only in one dead 
male, and he is hardly historical, to wit, Lubentius 
(Saint Lubin), a contemporary of St. Castor, who is 
said to have been the first missionary to Covema. His 
festival falls in the middle of October, and is the 
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patronal festival of the Church in Cobem. It is a 
matter of honour that every last grape in the vineyards 
should be in the fermenting tub by Lubin's day, that 
the day may be duly celebrated at once as Patronal 
Festival and as Feast of the Ingathering. But the 
Spat-lese has taken hold of Cobem as of almost all the 
other vineyards of Moselle, and it is acknowledged that 
the Patronal Festival is losing its splendour in conse- 
quence. It is rare even to find a Cobemer nowadays 
who can point to *^ Lubin's path," the old crossing to 
Dieblich where the saint is said to have passed dryshod 
across the stream in flood. A relic of St. Lubentius 
is displayed at Dietkirchen on the Lahn, whither the 
dead body of the saint, conunitted according to his 
desire to the river, is said to have landed. 

The symbol of Cobem is or was a spring of water, 
doubtless a holy well, which rose either under the altar 
of the old church or near a hermit's cell whereof some 
fragments are still pointed out against the slope of the 
castle-rock. Disputes regarding tenant rights in Cobem 
appear to have been settled by the inquiry, '^ What is 
the symbol of Cobem ? " Those who passed the 
shibboleth test were accounted right men of Cobem : 
the others could not sustain their claims. Round 
the hermit's cell, too, has gathered in later times a 
legend typically Rhenish, and in consequence wholly 
uncharacteristic of Moselle. According to this legend 
the hermit was a knight of the Ehrenburg, lover of the 
" fair Elsa," a daughter of Cobem, who was banished 
by Elsa's father for violence in the streets of Coblenz. 
Returning from long banishment he disguised himself 
as a minstrel, and coming to Cobem sang the song of 
his own wanderings to the sound of the harp. Elsa 
recognised him, but her father did not. He abode 
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many days in the hermit's cell, and was finally killed 
in saving the Niederburg from the attack of a band who 
proposed to seize Elsa as ransom and to destroy the 
castle. For the most part this perpetual troubadour 
motif is not characteristic of Moselle legends, and Hessel 
accordingly does not include it. It is pretty evidently 
a late jumble of some Rhenish Odyssey. 

Either by the rough road on the left bank which 
apparently cuts through a Roman graveyard (according 
to Trinius ^^ several thousand graves " were found here 
some thirty years ago), or, better still, along the other 
bank, one reaches Gondorf or Niederfell, the latter 
offering a delightful view of Gondorf with the fine forti- 
fied dwelling of the ancient house, Von der Leyen, a 
princely family which produced three Electors and still 
survives in South Germany. Their Burg is cut in two 
by the railway and now serves municipal purposes, but 
there are few Moselle families whose names are still 
held so much in reverence all through the valley. The 
most interesting of them was Elector Caspar, one of the 
boldest opponents of Louis XIV and the builder of the 
fine centred tower with its stone staircase. (Caspar it 
was who, at his own charges, a million gulden, con- 
verted Ehrenbreitstein into the '* Gibraltar of Ger- 
many.") The Burg was restored in pseudo-Grothic 
style by Coimt Philip von der Leyen in 1809, but when 
the family was mediatised in the year of Waterloo the 
Burg and the lands attached were sold and the Von der 
Leyens vanished from Moselle. Coimt Philip, the 
restorer, died in penury in Cologne twenty years after 
his restoration had been completed. He begged that 
he might be buried near the old home which all the rest 
of his family had forsaken, and there is a moving con- 
temporary description of the manner in which ^'the 
plain coflBn stood day after day in the empty rooms of 
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the Burg until folk had time to carry it for burial to 
the little churchyard on the hillside/' 

Even in its divided state the Leyen Burg is one of 
the most interesting secular bufldings on the lower 
Moselle : undivided it was hardly second in interest 
even to Eltz. Its architecture shows the development 
through three centuries, the main buildings being, 
according to Clemen, " one of the most important works 
of the late Renaissance in all Rhineland." Unlike 
most of the castles of Moselle the building stands close 
to the river on a narrow tongue of rock falling in front 
to the Moselle and eastward to the little rivulet Not- 
bach, which once fed the moat. Westwards it is pro- 
tected by strong towers, whilst from the land side it 
could only be reached along the narrow and easily de- 
fended ridge. The oldest parts of the building are 
perhaps the west wing, now cut off by the railway, and 
the foundations of the central tower, once no doubt a 
powerful keep. From the river the most striking 
feature is the later Renaissance building with a roimd 
tower. Almost all the internal decorations have been 
removed or destroyed : as late as tiie 'seventies the 
railway authorities condemned the beautiful Renais- 
sance gallery round the northern portion, and the 
subsequent " restoration " thereof was a praiseworthy 
but imsuccessful experiment. 

It is difficult any longer to recover any satisfactory 
picture of the Burg in its integrity, and an attempt, 
after inquiry of half a dozen presiunptive authorities* 
to wander through the different sections ended, so far 
as I was concerned, in dismal failure. Picturesque as 
Gondorf is both from Niederf ell and from the steep road 
to the Lehmerhofe, I confess to having left it without 
regret. Railways and riverside castles — ^these will not 
rhyme together. To-day, at any rate, Ehrenbreitstein 
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rather than Gondorf deserves to retain the proud 
motto of the Von der Leyens : 

'* Sum Petra, Petrino non crescunt lilia solo 
In petris aquils nidificare solent." 

*' I am a Ley (rock) and no lilies spring from the Lejen, 
Sith 'tis the eagle is wout to nest up aloft in the rocks.*' 

The temptation to remain by the riverside is so great 
that few travellers in the valley find encoiiragement 
enough to climb the always steep and often very hot 
paths or little lanes between the vineyards or along the 
descending ridges unless there is a ruin perched aloft. 
Yet the steep lanes are often better worth following 
when they do not appear to lead to something that 
** must be seen." Such lanes, for example, are those 
from Gondorf and Little Lehmen to the ridge beyond 
the ** Lehmer-hofen," a queer collection of manorial 
buildings high up above Lehmen. There is a quite 
remarkable view from the top. On a clear day the 
Hohe Acht, the highest point of the volcanic Eiffel, 
Ehrenbreitstein, and the tree-decked volcanic lake of 
Maria Laach are all visible. Generally the Himsriick 
and Maifeld, the two plateaus south and north of the 
river, are not fcunous for views, but I think this from the 
Lehmer-hofen ridge must be accounted an exception. 

But its omission would be excused by the veriest 
pedant, since the road on the right bank runs easily 
opposite almost perpendicular cliffs through a wholly 
characteristic stretch of the valley past Fell to Aiken ; 
and Aiken, very old and almost unspoiled, is the Beil- 
stein of the lower Moselle. There is, I will admit, 
excuse for those who, to save time, take an early morn- 
ing train to Kattenes (Catena, the '' village of the chain "), 
and, whilst the mist is yet on the river, walk the half-mile 
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from the station to the ancient ferry and so come, as 
the curtain lifts, to Aiken, which is under Thurant. 
But it is a mistake to expect breakfast in Aiken. I 
have often wondered when Alken-folk eat and what 
they eat, for between noon and one o'clock I have been 
sent on to Burgen or Brodenbach for a veal cutlet, 
and between 7 and 8 a.m. I have had to content myself 
with unexpectedly bad coffee, dry bread, a little salt 
butter, and some sardines brought in my rucksack. 
For those that come from CJoblenz in those early hours 
when the valley is freshest and most wholly delightful, 
a hint to bring a full haversack may prove of value. 
Yet not for anything would I miss the early morning 
in Aiken on my way up the valley, and especiaUy not 
at the time of the vintage. 

There is still a heavy mist over the valley when the 
slow train sets one down at Kattenes. Sun-rays shine 
through as in a glass darkly whilst one trudges along 
the rough and often muddy road to the ferry, and the 
putting out for the opposite shore is as the commence- 
ment of a voyage into the Unknown. But even before 
the heavy craft has crept up-stream to the Hard at 
Aiken the fog-curtain has begun to lift slowly : the 
gabled roofs of a few riverside houses come into view, 
then the square top of an old gateway, then the vine- 
yard slopes, a patch of dark, overhanging rock, and 
last, high up upon the ridge, the twin towers of Thurant, 
once the most impregnable fortress of lower Moselle. 
Admit that it is almost theatrical, admit that the rising 
fog would reveal no surpassing landscape beauties if 
it were not for the centre of interest, man-made towers 
and walls and bastions, and still Aiken in the early 
morning remains a natural miracle and one that 
repeats itse^ as often as the sim shines from a clear sky. 
Almost, because of the joy of discovery, one is minded 
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to leave Aiken without the attempted descriptkm, lest 
any having read should afterwaids complain that here 
was an idyll the veriest boor must appreciate, and here 
a maze of quaint streets and a treasury of unexpected 
beauties at unpromising comers which everyone that 
passes should be left to explore for himself. One needs 
no "' historical sketch " and no " illustrated guide " to 
dream dreams and behold visions in Alken-under- 
Thurant. Perhaps Baedeker is right. He says only 
** an old place with medieval houses and fortifications " 
(more than he teUs you of Beilstein, which is just '* a 
quaint little town ! "). And yet, did not someone say, 
*' I shall be glad of a sign-post or a way-mark even 
when I get to Paradise " ? 

Well, pass through an ancient archway spanning 
the sometime river-gate between two inns, stumble over 
rough cobbles a few paces to the main street running 
east and west, leave the gate-tower on the right, and 
turning left pass by the gabled houses crowded close on 
both sides of the road until a snatch of smilit vineyard 
appears between a tall round tower at the comer of 
an old manor-house on the right and fragments of a 
Renaissance house on the left. A step or two further 
there is a gap between the houses on the right, and 
through the gap leads upwards one of the strangest, 
most forlorn and most picturesque stone stairways a 
poet ever conceived in his dreams or a painter in his 
inspirations. Walk up that stone stair, all overgrown 
with bramble and weed and wildflowers, pass by the 
decayed stations of the Cross under their weather- 
worn, bullet-splashed stone housings, and so through 
an arch half-concealed by bushes into a small square 
opening under the walls of the ancient and forsaken 
church. In front is a sorrowful parody of a sometime 
beautiful stone group of the Crucifixion, at the side is 
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an iron-barred vault-opening filled from the ground to 
the arched roof with dead men's bones. 

Thence step out up a stone stair and under a low 
archway into the neglected burial-ground, scarce so 
large as a Moselle vineyard and, like the vineyards, 
built up out of the rock. Then while the sun is still 
eastward stand reverently before the barred and closed 
door of the little church, raised long ago on this rock- 
ledge, supported on a foundation of rock levelled and 
walled for the purpose, measured and marked and 
builded to fit its narrow place, and yet so beautifully 
finished ctd majorem Dei Otoriamy ''to the Greater 
Glory of God.'' Here, as so often in the valley, the most 
exquisite workmanship was that of the late Gothic 
master hands ; but it was either hewn away when the 
church was enlarged or perhaps partly rebuilt late in 
the seventeenth century, or it is plastered over and dis- 
figured. The air is as dank here almost as in a tomb, 
and outside the long, rank grass amongst the falling 
tombstones, the untrimmed bushes, and the ruinous 
steps to the porch add to the overpowering sense of 
decay in this strange old church of Aiken. Here is 
the decay in progress which elsewhere is long since 
complete. For poet and artist it has the beauty which 
so often accompanies decay, for the scribe it has the 
intangible, often half-elusive, always indescribable 
fascination of romance that is no longer a living reality 
and not yet a dead ruin. The '' Via Doloris " and the old 
church of Aiken are amongst the greatest treasures 
of Moselle. 

The Wiltberg Manor-house at the foot of the steps 
is a ruin; two families are said still to inhabit the 
upper chambers, but they are to be pitied, for the build- 
ing is scarcely any longer habitable except for pigeons 
or owls. 
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It is good now to walk back along the cobbled street 
and so out by the sometime main gate along the road 
running between vineyards at the foot of the castle- 
ridge. Turn about two hundred yards beyond the 
gate, for here is a picture at once full of charm and 
wholly characteristic of Aiken and indeed of most 
of the old towns in the valley of Moselle. The machi- 
colated tower shows over the top of a huge pear-tree 
like the once fortified belfry of some little Norman 
church in an English country village : the tall vine- 
stocks border the road to left and right, and in the 
distance the contours of the hills are softened in the 
haze. It is a scene such as makes one realise, perhaps 
for the first time, that these old villages and towns, 
which for so many are mere picture-galleries or museums, 
have each of them, despite their similarities, an in- 
dividuality — ^an " atmosphere *'— of their own. 

If Aiken is the first stopping-place in the valley, 
there is no help for you. You must even climb the 
pitiless path by the vineyards to the twin towers of the 
Burg, though arriving, you have, as so often, nothing 
but the towers to inspect, except it be the bottom of a 
beaker of Aiken wine. A custodian lives in the gabled 
house within the walls and he has, as usual, ^^ collec- 
tions '' — stuffed animals and more or less genuine 
** relics." The strength of the position is almost more 
evident from the ruined guard-tower on the riverward 
slope of the hill, but there is also a shadeless path to the 
ruins of a church standing higher than the Burg south- 
wards on a neighboiuing ridge. Thence the whole 
scheme of these castles is clear. They are almost 
always perched on a ridge running nearly paraUel to 
the river and commanding the valley of a little tributary 
stream, the road to the comlands on the Hunsriick 
or Maifeld. Their ultimate decay began long before 
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the French troops blew them up, because means had 
then been found to drag siege-artillery to neighbouring 
slopes, and the walls were not proof against gunpowder 
as they had been against arrows and catapults. The 
church, whose ruins I mentioned just now, stands, as 
a matter of fact, on " Catapult Hill,'* the " Blidenberg.*' 
'^ Bliden," it appears, were a kind of catapult invented 
about the time that Albertus Magnus, the Dominican 
sorcerer of Cologne, was feeling his way towards an 
explosive substance that might one day supersede 
them. They seem to have carried about 400 yards, 
rather less than more, and though various Archbishops 
of Treves used them in their feuds with these robber- 
strongholds they can very rarely have had much effect 
on the castles themselves. But they did help to control 
the narrow ridges which alone gave access to or egress 
from these castles towards the uplands. It is highly 
improbable that the round ^^ gunstones " shown at 
Thurant as well as at Trutz-Eltz are really stones fired 
at these castles, either from early cannon or from 
" BUden ** ; they were more probably used as missiles 
by the defenders, and rolled down on attacking parties 
trying to climb the steep hillside. In any case, the 
Bliden proved wholly ineffective when Archbishop 
Arnold of Treves laid siege to Thurant in 1246. It 
took him exactly two years to starve the castle into 
surrender, during which period the besiegers consumed 
three thousand Fuder or about half a million gaUons of 
wine. The siege has given rise to an amusing little 
couplet, which one may still hear quoted in the valley 
as a version of the proverb, " Slow but sure wins the 



race : " 



'' The Tick-tack of our glasses was the tactic took Thurant 

("Nach unser Taktik wird berannt 
Mit Becher-tictac Burg Thurant.") 
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The two towers which still stand were erected after 
the siege by the Electors of Cologne and Treves as a 
sign of divided possession, but the fortress itself was 
built by the son of Henry the Lion after his marriage 
with Agnes, the niece of Frederic Barbarossa. It was 
named after Tyre» before whose walls the young Henry 
won his spurs. 

With the Blidenberg, it should be added, is con- 
nected a legend which is probably a genuine record of 
the customs of thirteenth century warfare. An Aiken 
bailiff had done spy-service to the besiegers. After 
the surrender of Thurant, Zumo, the defending captain, 
caught the bailiff and slung him on a rope across the 
deep gulf between Thurant and the Blidenberg. The 
rope was run round blocks at both ends, and the im- 
happy bailiff was hauled to and fro for several hoiu^, 
until finally Zumo got tired of his sport or the rope 
stuck just as the bailiff reached the Blidenberg. The 
victim somehow wrenched himself loose and made his 
escape, but in after years he is said to have built a 
votive chapel on the spot where he landed in safety. 
There is not much doubt that slinging your prisoners 
on a rope across a gulf was a practice highly approved 
by the robber barons of Moselle. Descending from 
Thurant in the cool of the evening, one may walk on 
to good but homely night-quarters at Brodenbach. 
It is lost labour to cross to Lof,for the so-called Templar's 
House is a base restoration and was also never in the 
possession of a Templar. It is better to go a mile 
farther to Hatzenport and turn in at either of the two 
inns, where at least one is sure of fhiding a bottle of 
Hatzenporter Lay, than which there is, in my humble 
judgment, no better wine from Cochem to Coblentz. 
And there are plenty of very serious students of the 
subject who will tell you there is none so good. 
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Next day one may wander afoot or awheel on the 
shady side of the river (opposite Hatzenport) a few 
miles upstream past Burgen, now robbed of the manor- 
houses from which it took its name, to the ferry at 
Moselkem, whence the southerly sim strikes full on 
that strangest and most popular of Moselle ruins, the 
Bischofstein — a single dcurk tower with a white ring 
not quite half-way up, standing on a ridge of rugged 

The picture of Bischofstein is perhaps, next to that of 
Eltz, the best known in the valley, and it has probably 
brought more visitors to Moselle than any other ruin ; 
but the stony path by the ruined stations of the cross 
to the little chapel and thence to the scanty ruins of 
the Burg ill repays the labour spent thereon. The 
finest picture of Bischofstein remains that which one 
sees from under the shade of the opposite bank. The 
Burg was built by Arnold of Treves, he who took 
Thurant, to protect the ford of the river, a fact which 
gave rise to the curious local theory that the white 
ring, really a mark of the plaster of the vanished 
buildings, was put on the tower by the Archbishop as a 
sign of ecclesiastical ownership I 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE BHBBNBTJBa 

The vintage is ended here on the lower Moselle. There 
is a heavy mist over the valley until nearly midday — ^a 
mist that presently rises like the act-drop of a theatre, 
slowly and smoothly however, to reveal to the wanderer 
by Moselle the last comer of the road as he comes up- 
stream to Brodenbach. You would never guess from 
these little riverside villages that they hold so much 
that must fascinate the lover of the picturesque, and 
particularly the artist of decay. Brodenbach has a 
hostelry whose front one might ahnost call aspiring, 
and some half dozen houses near the stream — ^which in 
gummer are too often a white cloak of motor-made 
dust. But behind the frontage it is an ancient village, 
placid, dispassionate, and delightful. For it is a village, 
whereas Aiken and Ediger, and Beilstein, and the rest 
of the beautiful mediaeval groups of houses, are towns — 
towns as towns were in the years when Baldwin fought 
to rid the river of the ph»te chiefs. Just as you pass 
the first house by the river a narrow rutted street turns 
inward amongst a little group of timbered houses. 
Past the village street you come to a bridge, and then, 
by another little group of houses, on to a finely made 
road, hard and red and smooth, that runs under the 
face of the rocks southward up the valley. And if in 
this autumn one has selected the Ehrenbach Valley for 
one's first departure from the river, the two miles or 
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so of this road, hewn often from the living rock, that 
leads to the foot of the Ehrenburg, is just a revelation 
of what colouring can mean in the land of Moselle. 
Through the middle of a valley just wide enough to 
hold the road, or at its widest a patch of silt whereon 
a few pear-trees grow luxuriantly, runs the new road 
until it crosses the stream and rises steadily to Ehren- 
burg village. On either side the valley are steep 
cliffs or hillsides, rising to five and six and seven 
hundred feet, and covered on their lower slopes with 
dwarf trees in all the magnificence of autumn colouring. 
And such autumn colouring I The little stunted oaks 
give all shades of red from the most vivid brick-red 
to a colour that is almost crimson, the dwarf elms give 
greens fading into lightest yellows, the bare rock gives 
grey and ruddy brown by turns, whilst here and there 
is a patch of the yellowing vine and high above all 
stunted thorn and the heather. And here and there 
is a little knot of ash— ash and oak and thorn, the 
proper accompaniment to an expedition into the land 
of Sleeping Beauty. Just where the rock-driven road 
turns a little westward, a bridge crosses the stream 
again and a narrow lane leads to the village. Here 
you may look up. To the left a narrow mountain- 
track ascends through scrub, and so passes along the 
hillside. To the right the amazing tree-slopes rise 
into the mist. But straight ahead, on an isolated 
pinnacle of rock whose lower slopes are studded by 
patches of vineyard, encircled by the dividing stream 
and in sharp relief against the open fields of the Hunsriick, 
stands that wonder of the mediseval world, the rock- 
hewn, impregnable, almost unapproachable, *^Seat of 
Honour," the Ehrenburg. Shorn now of all its threaten- 
ing bastions and baileys and outworks and flanking 
towers, the ruin stands ragged and forlorn against the 
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sky, its base a thousand feet above the sea. From the 
comer of the lane one might well suppose that to reach 
it one must climb painfully past the vine-slopes, and 
then scale a hundred feet of scarred rock. And so, 
you do not doubt, it was in the days when Friedrich 
the Knight lived here. There was probably no path 
even from the castle to the few little houses with their 
steep outside stone staircases that still stand by the 
river, for the road to the castle lay far up on the 
Hunsriick. On all sides was bare rock save to the 
southward, where the isolated pinnacle was connected 
by a narrow ridge with the hillside above. To make 
all secure the knights of Ehrenburg cut away that 
narrow ridge, and then bridged the ninety-foot gap 
with a drawbridge carried on a great pile of masonry, 
built up from the middle of the gap they had hewn. 
It is as magnificent a piece of defensive work as you shall 
see anjrwhere on the river, for only over that narrow 
drawbridge could access be gained to the fortress. To 
cut away the ridge connecting the pinnacle of rock 
left isolated by the dividing streams was a favourite 
scheme of the castle-builders of Moselle. Eltz was 
defended on the same plan, and to some extent Bischof- 
stein, and, to a less extent, Thurant ; but nowhere 
was the natural suggestion so obvious, or the human aid 
to nature so magnificently successful, as here. 

There are but a handful of houses left of Ehrenburg 
village. One of them is obviously a fifteenth century 
house and probably at some time capable of defence. 
On another there used to be a curious stone cross bearing 
the arms quartered of Ehrenburg and Pyrmont ; the 
cross is now in the village at Brodenbach, but it belongs 
by right to the northern wall of the chapel at the top 
of the rock, as vritnesses a fourteenth century account 
for litanies said before the cross rather more than half 
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a millennium ago. That record is perhaps the best 
introduction to the Ehrenburg. At the comer of the 
house with the stone steps, a middle-aged man leans 
against a dilapidated gate-post smoking a long pipe. 
He carries a gardener's basket, a Sussex trug by the 
way, but he wears heavy nailed boots and his stick 
is iron-shod. He is the warden of the Ehrenburg. 
Following him, one climbs slowly along the steep hillside 
between low hazel-bushes and bramble and a few small 
fruit-trees, such as might clothe the shattered slope 
of an old English quarry. At times the path is so 
steep that one cannot set the whole foot on the ground ; 
at times it passes over an outcrop of rock, or is crossed 
by a stream running down from the springs in the rocky 
basin above. Presently the path twists between the 
nut-trees, passes the ruin of a guard-tower, and so 
comes to an old well under the shadow of the rock. 
Here began the work of cutting through the ridge. In 
the midst of the gap still stands the great rock-and- 
rubble pillar which carried the drawbridge. The 
masonry is still intact on either side the gap, fifty feet 
above one's head, but to-day the entrance is by a steep 
damp track up the slate-rock to the stone steps, and 
so through a wooden gate into the outer court. And 
here is the first disappointment. Of course there is a 
vine-covered " arbour," where in summer one can 
obtain refreshment, and, of course, there is a case of 
picture postcards, but there is also a small boy wearing 
the uniform of Ludgate Circus and a peaked cap with 
the inscription ^^ Guide to the Ehrenburg.'' He is a 
queer little fellow, obviously intensely proud of his 
dignity, and for all that the Ehrenburg to-day needs 
no guide at all to its scanty fragments, rather than hurt 
the boy one consents to be personally conducted by 
him. He marches ahead, takes his stand on the third 

s 
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stair leading to the Rampenturm, and there pours 
from his childish lips a perfect torrent of utterly un- 
intelligible guide-book gibberish. The amazing in- 
congruity of his too learned information in his child's 
mouth strikes one at first as laughable, and then as in- 
tensely pathetic. For my part I shocked his dignity, 
but, I hope, appealed to his childhood by demanding 
to be shown birds nests in the crannies of the rock. 
Therewith we became the best of friends and, with 
occasional lapses into the guide-book, the child became 
a perfectly delightful guide ; for a child is often the 
best of all guides to a romantic ruin. He did not 
confine himself to facts, and he ran about the winding 
rock-hewn galleries inside the castle as if they were 
his natural playground. He was disrespectful and 
irreverent, and he capped all by climbing to the top of 
the ruined keep and cutting from an elder-bush a 
thick stem which, with a few slashes of his knife, he 
converted into a pipe. And on the pipe he played with 
great effort something which might have been the 
first four notes of the national anthem — obviously a 
favourite trick, which I doubt not has drawn many a 
sixpence from wanderers by Moselle. To me, however, 
it was new and altogether pleasing. Pan amongst 
the ruins of Tiryns I We wandered up the most 
amazing road in Germany, a broad fifteen-foot carriage 
road built in the thickness of the great tower, a spiral 
road winding up to the topmost battlement. Not a 
spiral staircase, but a spiral carriage road ! The last 
ten feet were blown away by the iconoclasts of 
Louis XIV and are replaced by stone stairs, but the 
rest remains. It branches here and there into side 
galleries lit by narrow loopholes through the rock or 
masonry, and it is borne in the centre by a huge hollow 
piUax open at the top and pierced at intervals by windows 
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which let in air — in fact a huge ventilating shaft. Later 
builders copied that remarkable achievement at Posen, 
Ulm, and Hohenzollern Burg. Most of the side gal- 
leries are blocked by rubbish or masonry, for Countess 
Kilmansegg, the last owner, spent a quarter of a million 
to save the ruins from complete destruction. At the 
top of the spiral road we came out again into the 
Knights' Hall, and this was the second disappointment. 
One had expected something exceeding magniflcal — 
perhaps a huge vaulted Gothic chamber in the heart 
of the rock, but the Hall is actually a rather small 
dining-room which now serves as kitchen-garden I Its 
floor is rock and masonry, but the floor is to-day many 
feet below the vegetable-beds. A great ivy, some 
hundred and fifty years old, attracts a swarm of bees 
to its flowers where once the big chimney stood, and 
the windows give no idea of their former shape. At the 
comer is a gangway by which one may reach the 
battlements and so the entrance to the belfry, the top 
of the keep, the ceUars and the prison. It is strange to 
find cellars in mid air, but they are rock-hewn, and big 
enough (for this was their purpose) to store provisions 
for a long siege. Amongst the masonry of roof and 
upper walls one may see fragments of Roman paving 
and tiles, whereof a few have been chiselled out and 
found to bear sigilla. It is an interesting evidence of 
the indiscriminate methods of the thirteenth century 
builders in their collection rather than selection of 
material. They chose what came handiest, and it 
fitted or was made to fit. 

The child was anxious that I should photograph 
the ruins from a comer of the battlement : in fact, he 
said that he was himself an expert with the machine, 
and if I would stand at the third step leading up to the 
belfry he would perpetuate me with my own camera. 
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I found that to save trouble he had marked the proper 
positions and distances with red paint 1 However he 
became guide-book again, and told me much that was 
outrageously untrue about the big belfry and the 
prison. I found it easiest to believe his statement 
that his grandfather (who also was warden of the 
Tower) had taken six hundredweight of human bones 
from the rubble at the bottom of the prison, and that 
this was only one-hundredth part of the total weight 
of bones that had been recovered from the gloomy 
well (for it is, of course, an oubliette) since 1880. It 
was strange to hear this child explain with the most 
indifferent manner in the world that the bones were 
those of ^* merchants and suchlike whom the Elnights 
captured, robbed, and threw into the prison to starve." 
These bones, it may be, are the true origin of the story 
of buried treasure which floats vaguely round the Ehren- 
burg, as it does round most of the ruins of Moselle. 

I climbed up the rickety ladder which leads to the 
second story of the belfry, and thence by a wrecked 
stairway out on to the very top. Though in the valley 
it had been hot and sunny, a bitter wind whistled round 
that crazy tower, and the ten steps or so from the 
narrow doorway to the top of the tower was more like 
alpine climbing without a rope, stick, or guide than I 
had a mind for. But the view was curious. The 
Moselle is invisible owing to the winding of the valley, 
and the Ehrenthal looks like a deserted and dried up 
lake-bed. To the south one could follow the old grass- 
grown road from the Hunsrilck which ends abruptly 
at the chasm once crossed by the drawbridge. North- 
wards, above the rocky " grat " which hides the river, 
one looked out beyond the vineyards above Hatzenport 
and L5f to the green and brown fields of the Maifeld, 
and so in the misty distance to the volcanic hills beyond 
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Maria Laach, and, away to the left, to the sununit of 
the Hohe Acht, the half-mountain whereof, in default 
of better, the Eifel folk are so inordinately proud. 

At the foot of the belfry the boy took up his parable 
again. He explained that the hillside was practically 
honeycombed with secret subterranean passages, by 
which the ''Rats of Ehrenburg" used to escape or 
which they used as a start for distant raids. One runs 
still, he asserted, to Schoneck, higher up the valley, and 
another must have connected with the ruins of the old 
chapel, just visible amongst the undergrowth to the 
north. There were weird passages beginning in strange 
comers and ending Mrith deadly suddenness ; there were 
fragments of forgotten stairways, holes in the walls 
leading no man knoweth whither, blocked and choked 
passages, rooms that sound hollow to the blow of iron 
but to which there is, it would seem, no entrance save 
by chiselling through the living rock. The boy was a 
boy again, and one that by inheritance and nature 
loved castles altogether and especially his home amongst 
the jackdaws in the ivy of the ruined Ehrenburg. 

Then he squared his shoulders, pushed back his 
conductor's cap, put pipe to lips, and marched in front 
of me down the dark, spiral road blowing his four 
shrill notes on the elderwood " instrument." So I 
progressed proudly with my private bugler or trumpeter 
to the guard-room and the Lauben, where in summer 
you can obtain refreshments. 

It was warm again in the valley, and I felt glad that 
the road had been hewn in the rock in time for me to 
ride back to Brodenbach. And I was more glad than 
ever that there the mediaeval bridle-paths along the 
bank have given place to a macadamised road, when I 
discovered that, being past two on a Friday out of the 
season, there was no earthly chance of getting lunch. 
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Still there was a tin of sardines in my cycle-carrier, 
a half-bottle of Brodenbadier was obtained from a 
vintner and a chmik of yesterday's bread from a baker. 
I rode on towards Burgen until I came to a warm comer 
with a sloping bank under the vines, and there I stayed. 
After lunch I puUed out the flimsy sheet which serves 
as guide to the Ehrenburg, and with the aid of that 
child's imagination and the smoke of a pipe, pieced out 
the castle's chiefest legend thus : 

Friedrich, banner-bearer to my lord Count Johann 
zu Sponheim, Marshal Waldeck and lord of Ehrenbuig, 
was by all repute an honest man when honesty was at 
a grievous discount. His raids towards Coblenz and 
a trifle of freebooting were perhaps the worst charges 
laid against him, and he even went so far as to carry 
on a feud with the lordling of Cattenes anent the chain 
{catena) wherewith the river traffic was held up for 
unlawful tribute. Friedrich was called upon far and 
wide as arbiter in grave disputes, and the judgment he 
gave was almost always convenient even ilf it was not 
strictly in accordance with the facts of the case. So 
Friedrich was mudi respected and somewhat feared. 
But he had no son, and he could Ul brook the idea that 
after him the Ehrenburg would lapse to some rascally 
Sponheim of the younger line, or even to those robbers 
at Eltz, or to some rapscallion from Pyrmont. So he 
went down to Brodenbach and selected as adoptive 
son and future lord of Ehrenburg the babe of a distant 
kinsman, a feudal tenant of Ehrenburg. And the babe 
grew, waxed strong and fair, passed childhood into 
boyhood, learned the accomplishments of a gentleman — 
that is the use of a sword and the manage of a horse 
— ^and, finally, in the year of grace 1386, was eighteen 
years old, hard as nails, fearless as his adoptive father, 
and, to put the thing succinctly, " a perfect terror." 
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Now he had learned from his adoptive father that it 
is bad manners to kill a merchant without giving him 
fair notice, but that after notice the thing is absolutely 
a virtue. He made his father one or two nice little 
presents won after this manner, and then, on the same 
principle that a murder is no murder if the victim is 
wam^, he informed his father one day that he was 
tired of the valley and the two or three little villages 
around. He craved for a bout in the big city and a 
glance at the fair maidens of Coblenz. Friedrich 
stared. " Good heavens, boy 1 " he exclaimed, " don't 
you know that we have a truce with Coblenz ? We 
and the burghers do each other no hurt so long as each 
gives the other a wide berth, but if you start trying your 
monkey-tricks in the city, there'U be the devil to pay. 
It simply isn't safe." "Oh, don't worry your dear 
old head," retorted the lad ; " I am going to Coblenz 
to see the maids walk abroad and see the lights and 
swagger down the shop-rows. Goodness knows, they'll 
be glad enough that my sword sits tight in the scabbard 
this long." So with heavy heart the father saw his hope 
depart with no more than a couple of body-servants 
to attend him. 'Twas a busy time in the city. Car- 
nival was in full swing and the city crowded, so for want 
of place the young esquire was forced to put up Mrith 
his two knappen at the hostelry " Ln Stem," on the 
banks of the MoseUe. (Turn to the left by the church 
of St. Castor, through the Castor-strasse to the Florins' 
Markt, and so to the comer of the Lohr-strasse and the 
Quay. There stood the " Ln Stem.") It so happened 
that the young Count of Isenburg was also at the Stem 
with a big company. When he saw the yoimg esquire 
with his two simple grooms he laughed at him from his 
window and pointed him out to a pretty Coblenz girl 
who stood at his side. " He'll make a pretty show with 
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his big retinue, eh t " '' Walter from the Ehrenburg '' 
looked up at the roystering Count and laughed, but he 
said nothing, for he had promised not to " get scrapping 
in the streets," as his father put it. But an hour later, 
when the inn lay in silence and darkness, since all had 
gone out to see the fun in the streets, and Walter was 
watching the carnival scenes on the famous MoseUe 
bridge, the door of his room was softly opened and the 
same Coblenz maid that he had seen with the Count 
crept into his room and whispered, '^Oh, pardon me, 
fair sir. I do but bring thee evil tidings. In truth » 

that most recreant knight " Well, that is how 

the Ehrenburg guide puts it. What the girl really 
said was, '' Get out of this quick. That hog. Count 
Isenburg, has gone to put the town rowdies on your 
track. No, don't stop to make pretty speeches. Quit 
as fast as you know how." The girl was apparently 
good-looking, and Walter had an eye for a pretty face 
and a neat ankle. So he wanted to know, ^^ Who art 
thou, fair maid, that thus bringest me good tidings ? ** 
According to the Ehrenburg version (which is so absurd 
that it might really have been constructed for an 
opera), the girl now spent about a quarter of an hour 
explaining that her father was a feudal serf of the 
Count, and the Count was good enough to approve of 
her uncomely self, and whatever he could have found 
to admire in her she was sure she did not know. Here, 
in the shadow of the rocks and in the smoke of this 
briar, it becomes clear that Walter wasted no time 
in any such discussion. He just told the girl that she 
was a bit too good for a sneak of the Isenburg type, 
and she had better come along with him. And he 
had the girl in his arms when the Count returned. 
Naturally, being a thorough cad of the good old school, 
the Coimt was going for the girl first, when Walter 
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interfered vi et armis. There was a pretty tussle 
before Walter got his steel home in the Count's neck 
and bolted with the booty, to wit the girl, for the stables 
and his horse. There was a hue and cry, of course, 
and somehow the girl slipped out of Walter's charge, 
and the young man had no choice save to swing into the 
saddle and fight his way through the crowd to the 
River Gate, leaving the girl behind. Forty-eight hours 
later (according to Menk's version, a week according to 
the boy) the men of Coblenz had encircled the Ehren- 
burg, and sat down to starve the castle into surrender. 
There was some give-and-take fighting, and then the 
Coblenzers got tired of the siege, and sent up a storming 
party, which, as might have been expected, "retired 
hurt." So they took to burning houses, murdering 
serfs, and generally destroying property of all kinds. 
And just by way of encouragement they caught the 
girl to whom young Walter had lost his heart and shut 
her and her father in the dungeon at Coblenz. So far 
as one can gather, the feud might have been going on 
like the fishing feuds of the Brandenburg Oder to this 
day had not the necessary detu ex machina appeared 
in the person of Pfalzgraf Rupert and a troop of horse. 
He appears to have taken the Lord Mayor of Coblenz 
by the ears, and trotted him home at the end of a rope. 
However, Walter was not satisfied. He wanted the 
Lady Ermintrude, whose unpoetical name was really 
Walrabe. So he fitted out an expedition, and in the 
last act of the opera rescued the lady and executed a 
few dozen burghers to justify the final curtain and the 
red fire. 

Now, if that legend, with its accessories, seems oper- 
atic or even a little farcical, you must blame that boy on 
the Ehrenburg, not this faithful chronicler. I said that 
he was irreverent, and this is an excellent proof thereof. 
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The pipe is out and the sun is setting beyond Hat- 
zenport. The yellows of the vines are touched with 
red, the hills eastward catch the sunset glow, and a 
little ferry ahead of us at Burgen is already almost 
invisible in the haze. It is time to be awheel. And, 
moreover, since it is late in the year, there is a certain 
coolness in the air that combines with the falling leaves 
of the cherry-trees, which for twenty miles line the road- 
way hereabout, to make the prospect of a warm corner 
of the inn at Hatzenport or Burgen very welcome to 
the pilgrim of Moselle. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE PEACE OF ELTZ 

" And whichsoever of us three shall slay his brother or 
his brother's children within his burg or his burg-peace» 
so God be witness shall he depart from that hour from 
the House, neither shall he nor his heirs have lot or part 
in Eltz imtil the deathblow be avenged. But and if one 
of us shall strike his brother or his brother's wife or his 
brother's children so as to maim him in limb, the same 
shall depart out of this place for ever. Furthermore, 
if one shall strike another or pierce him so as to wound 
him, he that doeth this thing shall depart out of Eltz 
and abide a year beyond its borders." 

• •••••• 

You stroll past an old mill whose ancient wheel stUI 
turns lazily in the stream (there are some fine trout in 
the pool), round the comer of a little woollen factory, 
and so under a vineyard-slope into the sun-stricken 
*^ Fairyland," a glade of inmmierable butterflies and 
of meadowland scented like an English park in June. 
Save for the hum of insects, and the murmur of the 
little torrent, and, it may be, the sound of the wind 
amongst the trees of the forest which fills the upper 
valley, there is midday silence in the valley of Eltz. 
You step delicately across the torrent, then on by a 
steep forest-path a full hour up amongst the trees with 
the stream rushing like a Swiss torrent farther and 
farther below on your right until, when the sUence and 
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solitude are at their full, you turn a sharp comer of the 
hillside and, looking to the right between the foliage, 
catch the first view of the most beautiful dwelling- 
house of the Moselle — the Castle of Eltz. For it is a 
dwelling-house still, this amasdng rock-hewn citadel, 
that rises steep and straight from a patch of moist 
greensweurd — a grey-brown citadel home, impregnable 
from the day of its inception, unique in that of all the 
castles of MoseUe it has never been captured by assault, 
never despoiled, never surrendered. From the turn 
of the path its turreted, slate-roofed amorphous con- 
geries of cliff-dwellings stands out in magnificent con- 
trast to the background of green forest which fills all 
the valley behind it away up to the Eifel spurs. There 
axe hundreds of ^^ views " of it, paintings, etchings, 
pencillings, photographs ; but there is none that can 
reproduce, any more than can the pen of the readiest 
writer, the real miracle of the citadel, the Peace of Eltz. 
^^And he that is a stranger shall not pass the gates 
thereof until he Swear the Peace.'* 

Nearly six centuries have passed since Lanzelot, 
Theodoric, and Richard, " Commoners " of Eltz, swore 
a truce with Baldwin of Luxemburg, Archbishop of 
Treves, acknowledging their allegiance to the Electorate 
and taking in return that pile of ruin on the hillside 
eastwards, which now they call Baldwin's Eltz, or 
more anciently " Trutz-Eltz " — ^which is interpreted 
'' A Fico for Eltz." A century later still (to be exact, 
1430), John, William, and Lentzgen, co-heirs of Richard, 
the last lord in sole right, swore on their sword-hilts 
the Peace of Eltz, the deed whereof is still in the charter- 
room of the castle and some fragment whereof I have 
set at the head of this chapter. 

The chronicles of the four-fold citadel — for there are 
four castles on the rock — ^would take, even in brief 
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exoerpt» a dozen such volumes as this : it would be 
necessary to show how the sons of Eltz, fought, bar- 
gained, pleaded, contrived, conspired through the 
centuries, so that their Burg-Peace might be inviolate 
from without however little they might dioose to 
respect its conditions within the gates. One fragment 
of Eltz history I take, to show that fortune has favoured 
Eltz and that Fate as well as steel served to keep the 
Peace of Eltz, or, if you will, to preserve its unequalled 
beauty to this day. Eltz, alone of the Moselle castles, 
escaped partial or complete destruction at the hands 
of Louis XIV and his soldiers. It happened on 
this wise. Marshal Boufflers, the redoubtable French 
captain who wrecked the Moselle castles through all 
the length of the Valley of Knights between 1679 and 
1681, had reduced stout Cochem to a heap of ashes 
(perhaps the most ghastly sack that any city of Moselle 
had ever to endure), had dismantled Burg Mettemich, 
destroyed the fortified houses of EUer and Ediger, 
had blown up the great keep of Thurant, and now 
lay Mrith an army along the little torrent in the valley 
of Eltz. His headquarters were on the slopes below 
Trutz-Eltz : his cannon were posted as near as the 
quarry on the Moselkem path : there were but a 
handful of men left in the citadel and the end was 
obviously at hand. The sons of Eltz could expect, and 
perhaps desired, no quarter ; they have always bargained 
when bargaining could serve their turn, but Boufflers 
claimed to sign no bargains save with the sword. 
Boufflers, triumphant still, was standing, it is said, on 
the wrecked waU of Trutz-Eltz, waiting, baton in hand, 
to give signal to his gunners whose linstocks were 
actually burning when down the rough mountain- 
road from Maifeld came galloping a horseman. He 
threw himself from his foam-flecked horse at the gate 
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of Trutz-EItz and demanded to be taken at onoe to 
Boufflers. He was an undersized, thick-set fellow, 
rather coarse of face, save as regards the small brilliant 
eyes and the sharp chin, and he wore the uniform of a 
French captain and the insignia of those very artiUerists 
who were preparing to batter Eltz into submission. 
Bouffiers stormed when he heard that there was a new 
arrival straight from King Louis with a royal mandate. 
The thick-set messenger was admitted, and placed 
before the impatient Marshal a writing from the King, 
*' By the hand of our trusty and well-beloved captain, 
Philippe Emmeriche, sieur de I'Elze." It was an order 
to Boufflers to withdraw his troops and to leave Eltz 
to its own peace. Philip Enuneridi, it is dear, was a 
favourite of the Roi Soleil ; was found on his side (like 
many another Mosellan in those days), and he found 
means not only to save Eltz but to make its saving a 
credit to himself in the eyes of the King. He died in 
1736, a Field-Marshal of France under Louis XV. 
• • • . • • • 

Let us cross the rotten wooden bridge over the 
stream, and see this citadel whose watdiword is Peace. 
There is a steep rock-hewn path up to the old draw- 
bridge, a winding way past a mort of old buildings, 
workshops, storerooms, or what not, until we reach 
the Goldsmiths* House, now a kind of anteroom to the 
castle. Hence the way leads over the bridge to the 
lofty Well-court, and so through an iron door into the 
most beautiful thing that Eltz has to show, a narrow 
inner courtyard, half Romanesque, and half Renaissance, 
a jmnble of brown-red wooden balconies and oriel 
windows, as perfect perhaps as the famous courtyard 
in Red Rothenburg. There is nothing else like that 
courtyard of Eltz anywhere on Moselle, nor can you 
obtain that peculiar charm of light and colouring save 
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in ancient courtyards, narrow, and lit only from a small 
square of sky straight above. And by reason of its 
narrowness and the height of the walls, you cannot 
obtain its reproduction in a photograph. 

Once, it must be said again, there were four families 
of Eltz that inhabited this Dwelling on the Rock. 
And, therefore, there were four Chateaux of Eltz. But 
the castle-part, the oldest of all, and always the centre 
of the defence was Platt-Eltz, the south-eastern section 
with its late Romanesque arches, springing straight 
and almost naturally from the rock which, one might 
think, it not unclosely resembles. The inside is a 
series of vaulted chambers, hard, gloomy, and prison- 
like, defensive and always defiant. The fascinating 
balconies belong to a much later building, namely the 
three-storied dwelling of Eltz-Rubenach, built south- 
westward and showing how, in the two or three centuries 
which had elapsed, men's ideas of comfort had grown. 
Eltz-Rodendorf and Eltz-Kempenich (of which latter 
line is he that now rules alone within the liberties of 
Eltz) are the other two Houses, and also the latest and 
least interesting of all. Now I know that a wandering 
through the labyrinth of these four ancient dwellings, 
these spacious halls and narrow caves in the rock, 
these stairways hewn in the living rock or magnificently 
conceived in marble, should be the most wonderful 
journey in the wonderland of Eltz. How often the 
naked ruins of some English castle have set one de- 
lightfully a-dreaming I How often the child's fancy or 
the youth's romanticism has peopled Wardour or Corfe 
with Arthurian Knights (not the rugged creatures of 
fact, but the sparkling knighthood of romance). Each 
dark and half-ruined guard-room, by reason of its de- 
cayed floor, has become a terrible oubliette and each 
high window or each broken stairway in the wall has 
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led to the room whence some love-lorn maid has 
watched her knight, finding his silver spur, turn inland 
to the wars. Maybe all the mind-pictures were 
grievously false, but at least they were fair. Now in 
Eltz I, at least, could never dream romantic dreams, 
nor see fair mind-pictures. The place is more uncouth 
than uncanny, and it may well be that the impression 
it has always given me is by so much nearer the truth 
of things as they were. The Banner-hall leaves me 
cold, the chapel (consecrated, as a document in the 
archives tells us, in 1326, under the Most Reverend 
Archbishop Baldwin, by Brother Arnold, priest and son 
of Eltz) leaves me irreligious, and the furniture unim- 
pressed. The excellent and most courteous ch&telaine 
takes us out into the courtyard again and explains 
that in the days of the first dividing Elias took the 
half of a golden lion for his s3nnboI, William the half 
of a silver lion, and Theodorich the other half of the 
golden lion, together with buffalo horns, whilst a 
certain Lancelot took the white lion. It is all very 
interesting, and the ruins of Baldwin's Eltz which face 
the rocky causeway opposite are historically very 
important (though one might be wise to doubt the 
authenticity of the stone shot supposed to have been 
cast by Baldwin's artillery), but the thing is too hopeless 
a jumble of half Uons and half houses, of criss-cross 
marriages, and still more cross purposes, to leave any 
impression except of a tedious lesson in German history. 
The ch&telaine looks at us gravely and sadly. What ! 
We are a-weary so soon of the glories of Eltz ? We do 
not want to hear any more of Baldwin and Elias and 
Theodorich and the rest ? Why, then . . . She is half- 
minded to let open the great gate and escort us more 
in sorrow than in anger to the castle bridge. But she 
stops one moment, and then fingers one key on the big 
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bunch. ** Come and see/' she says, and we follow 
wearily back to the armoury (oh, it was never an 
armoury by appointment, but is now a museum of 
odd weapons from the four quarters of the world). In 
the midst of the unbroken wall-surface, just where it 
shall catch the light is suspended a piece of an esquire's 
harness, or belike the breastplate of some young knight, 
or • . . well, we are too little antiquarians to guess 
at it. But just over the left breast there is a gaping 
wound in the armour, a great square hole with the 
ragged edges of the steel burst inwards. All the rest 
is bright, only around the hole the steel is red with rust. 
Any romance-reader in all England knows what alone 
can have caused that hole : the square-headed quarrel 
of a cross-bow. " And that," says the ch&telaine, " is 
the armour of Agnes of Eltz." On the whole, she will 
not explain here. She leads the way back to the 
courtyard and (if we are especially favoured) beyond 
it to the well-yard, whence one can look down upon 
the gathering shadows on the greensward. She points 
to a bench, and, gladly realising that we are interested 
— really interested — ^at last she tells over again the legend 
of Agnes, the daughter of Eltz. 

But I premise. All the legend-gatherers mention 
the story, some of them (Hessel, whose name be praised, 
amongst them) sketch it, but none tells it in full. You 
must get it by word of mouth in the Valley of Eltz, 
or be content with what follows. And further. Just 
because it is the one intensely hmnan story connected 
with the fortress-home, just because it might so ob- 
viously be true in so many of its details, the official 
chronicle of Eltz, accepting a thousand absurdities, 
derides this story of A^es, and declares it for a late 
accretion. Wherefore at that dry-as-dust chronicler 
we sling the Browning motto, *' Fancy added to fact is 

T 
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just one fact the more." I would gladly remember 
this story of Agnes, and forget all the rest of the 
chronicles. This, then, by your leave is the tale, told 
as it were in tableaux. 

There is a cradle in Eltz, the first time these many 
years. Elias the second, son of the Great Elias, has 
taken him a wife, and his aged father and still more 
aged uncles wait impatiently for news of the event in 
the narrow document room of Platt-Eltz. They quarrel 
often enough together, but they are at one in love of 
Eltz and the desire for a lineal successor. One of them 
is a priest, and he kneels at the prie-dieu in the comer 
praying for a successor. 

Theodoric, ycleped the Monk because of his athletic 
indifference to all womenfolk, and sumamed in Eltz 
the Warrior because of his great stature, sits at a white 
wooden table, and prepares to affix his signature, or for 
aught I know his mark, to a document. He is very old 
and his back is bent, but his eye is bright and the right 
hand has still that knack with the sword-twist which 
has saved his life in a hundred river-raids. " To om* 
nephew Theodoric, called of Eltz ..." somewhat thus 
the document must have begun, for it summarised all 
Theodoric's possessions in Eifel and Moselle and left 
them all to the child that should bear his name. But 
before he could set to his seal the women came into the 
document room and told them that the child of Elias 
was a girl. I cannot trace the record of the old men's 
grief. I only know that, according to the chronicles of 
Eltz, Theodoric saw nothing better to do than to bid 
the writer erase the name Theodoric and write Agnes. 
So Agnes became one of the richest heiresses Eltz has 
ever known. Li the second tableau Eltz has suffered 
a change. The cry of the himtsman b no longer heard 
in the forests above and below, the slow horses no longer 
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struggle up with their saddle-loads from the river, and 
the great gate is shut. A watchman standing on the 
battlement of Platt-Eltz signals now and again to 
archers on the walls, and the twang of a crossbow breaks 
the silence. There is a cry from the trees across the 
stream, and a man falls forward into the open. Turning 
eastward, one sees that a new building has arisen op- 
posite the very entrance to the castle. It is Trutz- 
iSltz, and the banner of indignant Baldwin floats from 
the rampart. Out of the ruins that now cover the 
guard-room they have dug in later times round stones 
which tradition asserts are the gunstones of Baldwin's 
bliden — ^that is, artillery. But there is a better tradi- 
tion which asserts that neither gunstone nor cannon-ball 
was ever loosed against the walls of Eltz. The sons of 
Eltz made peace when the bliden were ready. So it 
was on that autumn day when Baldwin set his standard 
on the new stonework of '^ Mock-at-EItz." In the docu- 
ment room, assembled for the last time, are Theodoric, 
borne on a couch, Lancelot and Richard and Henry. 
Elias, it seems, was already dead, though his little 
daughter was barely five years old. His place at the 
table was taken by a young man in armour, black- 
haired, and almost swarthy of face. He was the young 
Lord of Braunsberg, a parliamentarian from Baldwin. 
What traffic he had with tricky Baldwin the legend does 
not relate ; enough that Braunsberg was in a position 
to make terms or refuse them. Eltz had lost a tithe 
of its men by bolt or bliden, and it seemed as if the end 
could not be far off. So the sons of Eltz, as usual, were 
ready to make terms. Baldwin's terms were easy 
enough ; the lords of Eltz were to quit their robberies, 
and to swear aUegiance to the Electorate of Treves for 
ever ; in return they were to take possession of Trutz- 
Eltz, and might assume the title of Counts of Balden- 
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Eltz which is, of course, Baldwin-Eltz. It was on this 
plan that the great Archbishop brought peace to the 
valley and strength to himself. But Braunsberg as 
middle-man demanded a commission, and the commission 
was nothing less than the hand of Agnes, daughter of 
Eltz, so soon as she should be of marriageable age. 
There was no escape, it seems, from the dilemma, 
though indeed the sons of Eltz had heard very little 
that was good concerning Braunsberg ; so in the 
document room of Eltz brother Arnold, later the 
chaplain of Eltz, sanctified the formal engagement. 

Nine years elapse before we get the next scene in 
the story. Theodoric is long dead, Johann is away 
levying violent contributions in the good old way from 
the property of the Coimtess of Cleve, and Baldwin is at 
Worms, where he has accepted the office of adminis- 
trator, much to the disgust of the Pope, who wholly 
disapproves the ever increasing power of this kingmaker. 
For Baldwin was at this time Archbishop both of Treves 
and Mainz, as well as administrator of Speyer and 
Worms. Eltz, secure in the favour of the all-powerful 
Archbishop, stands almost deserted of men-at-arms on 
its rock, whilst Baldwin-Eltz has been left to fall to 
ruin. At sunset of the eighth day of October the lord 
of Braunsberg arrived with a bare handful of men before 
the gates, demanding to see his fianc6e. Easier to 
demand than to grant. They searched through the 
castle, they called with the great hunting-horn (it 
hangs still in the armoury), and they sent servants to 
search the forest. Braunsberg grew angry, and finally 
set out to find the girl for himself. And an hour later, 
as he was riding away indignantly up the difficult path 
to Maif eld» he came upon Agnes sitting barefoot beside a 
spring, and listening in rapture to the love-tales of a 
wandering poet. And, worst of aU, the love-poems 
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were the Minne songs of an Ebrew Jew, Susskind of 
Trimberg, the fourteenth century successor of King 
Solomon. 

It appears that Braunsberg just picked up the wild 
girl on his horse and carried her back to Eltz, telling 
her for the first time that she was his affianced bride, 
and that as such she was to behave herself. I desire 
to admit that, though all the rest of the legend may be 
genuine tradition, I believe this pretty scene to be of 
modem workmanship added by local talent to account 
for the incteasing disappioval of Braunsberg manifested 
from her fourteenth year by his destined bride. 

In the fourth scene one must needs be cautious. 
Manners, be it said, in the foiui;eenth century were not 
as courtly as certain chroniclers, and too many idola- 
trous painters, would have us believe. Reinhardt paints 
them more faithfully on the boards of the Kammerspiel, 
and for obvious reasons only just escapes the censor. 
And Braunsberg, be it remembered, was accounted 
boorish even in a boorish age. However, we find him 
again at Eltz making love in his own fashion to Agnes, 
now of marriageable age, here in the well-court where 
we are sitting. Once more it is October, and it may well 
be that the perfect blue of the sky (never so blue as at 
the vintage) and the tint of autumn in the trees, and 
the violet evening light across the sward tuned even 
Braunsberg the Bear to some idea of love. For once, 
perhaps, he would desire Agnes for her own sake as well 
for as her heritage. And Agnes would have none of his 
wooing. She was a daughter of Eltz, so she would 
follow her fate, but she would not yield an inch so long 
as she was still free. She had been riding (all the 
traditions account her a fearless horsewoman, and indeed 
weave charming legends of her manage), and her whip 
lay beside her on the stone edge of the well. Braunsberg 
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approached her, caught her left wrist in his, and put 
out his right hand. And the whip slashed down across 
his face twice and thrice. The blood spurted from the 
cuts, and, before the too ardent wooer could recover 

himself, Agnes was gone. 

• •••••• 

It is evening in the hall of Eltz. All the sconces are 
lit along the stone walls, and the long tables are prepared 
for many guests. At the foot of the cross table at the 
head begin the places for the esquires — country gentry, 
I suppose, a little more boorish in their habits than 
their superiors. A mort of giggling maid-servants are 
about the place, and usually in their neighbourhood 
serving men in the livery of Braunsberg or Eltz. Below 
the middle of the long table stands a wooden bowl full 
of coarse salt, such as the present lord of Eltz serves 
belike to his Himgarian deer. There is music of some 
sort in the wooden gallery — ^a harp I think, and possibly 
a virginal, or it ^7 be W-instrumentr!^d 
presently the head table fills and the cross tables and 
the places of the retinue. They wait for Agnes. 
Braunsberg is still raging, though he laughed off his 
discomfiture and promised himself to tame the shrew 
anon. For the present the order is to be gay and to 
forget his stripes in full bowls of wine from the Eltz 
vineyards at Winningen or Hatzenport, the best in 
all their cellars. And as they look for Agnes to come 
down the stone stairway bcJiind the high table, she 
comes meekly through the little archway at the end 
of the hall. And she is dressed in grey homespim like 
a servant. A minute more, and the lord of Braunsberg 
has sprung up in fury from his stool, for Agnes has set 
herself below the wooden bowl amongst the women of 
the place, and her shamefaced maid comes dressed in 
gala down the stairway behind. 
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The thing is clearly an allegory. I cannot find 
that the servants of Eltz sat with their masters even 
below the salt, and I cannot discover in Eltz the room 
that shall quite fit the legend. Suffice it that Agnes, 
rather than be wed to the Bear of Braunsberg, threat- 
ened to resign her heritage, which the Bear wanted, 
and her right to be called a daughter of Eltz. What 
followed you can suppose. She had appealed to the 
instinct of family, and above all to the fighting spirit 
of Eltz. Braunsberg summoned his men and rode 
away from Eltz in a rage, perhaps wanting this wild 
girl to wife more than ever because she was no ready 
capture. At any rate there was war between Brauns- 
berg and Eltz, and the feud lasted three years until 
at last the Archbishop interfered and summoned 
Braunsberg to join his standard in a struggle with the 
Countess of Starkenburg, who was the only person 
that ever defeated him. For nearly three months 
Eltz had peace. It seems, however, that Braunsberg 
had all his old influence over the Archbishop, for he 
persuaded him to send for a full half of the Eltz men 
to join him and Braunsberg himself received permission 
to retire a Uttle while to his own place. Ag^un it was 
October. The sons of Eltz departed in the morning 
with all the men that could ride and bear arms, and 
Agnes was left alone in Eltz with a handful of 
veterans and her women-folk. At sunset on the 
tenth day of October Braunsberg rode up ''with 
an army " — that is, with a posse of archers and men-at- 
arms — and summoned Eltz to surrender. Within an 
hour three of the old men who were left in the place 
had striven to escape from the castle to carry the news 
to the sons of Eltz who would be riding down the river : 
each of them fell before the swords of the men whom 
Braunsberg had posted all about the castle amongst 
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the trees. Braunsberg's archers killed three more, and 
wounded, it may be, a dozen of the defenders. Re- 
sistance was useless now, for there was scarcely a man 
left that could swing an axe or pull a bowstring. 
Braimsberg called in his men from amongst the trees, 
and with a dozen of his best advanced across the stream 
and began the steep ascent to the inner gates. The 
drawbridge was down, as his marksmen amongst the 
ruins of Baldwin's-Eltz had told him, and it seemed 
that the ^' Shrew " had surrendered at last. Brauns- 
berg was pleased, because the capture of Eltz was a thing 
that no one had yet achieved, and also because Agnes 
seemed more than ever desirable to the rough fighter, 
who at last had grown to love her as nearly as he could 
love anyone. Two abreast, the Braunsberg '' army of 
occupation " swung up the narrow track and had even 
reached the Goldsmiths' House when suddenly a flight 
of arrows shot at close quarters struck down four of 
them, and a moment later a fury in armour, followed 
by a ragged motley of old men and armed women, 
dashed down upon the men of Braunsberg. They were 
all unprepared for the sudden assault, were caught in 
the narrow passage, and before they could draw sword 
half of them were hewn down by the badly wielded 
weapons of the enemy. Braunsberg himself fell just 
where you see the stone step below the guard-house : 
he was wounded in the face, but his men carried him 
down with them in a rush to the shelter of the trees. 
And Agnes stood at the comer of the stairway, a red 
fury in the light of the torches that threw a glare across 
the shining breastplate and the drawn sword. The 
men of Braunsberg dashed headlong back to the forest 
carrying dying Braunsberg with them : but as the last of 
them turned the angle of the path, and Agnes still stood 
like a figure of vengeance, her long golden hair stream- 
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ing in the night wind, a Braunsberg man, standing 
behind the big oak-tree beyond the little wooden bridge, 
drew a crossbow at a venture and let loose. The bolt 
flew straight, and without a cry Agnes fell where she 
stood, stricken to the heart. . . . 

The story is finished, and Eltz has nothing left that is 
quite worth the telling. It is true that, if one should 
cross the bridge and climb up to the ruins of Trutz- 
Eltz, one might weave some picture of the great man 
who gave pesice to the valley and won for himself the 
perpetual epithet of Kingmaker. But not here, where 
he succeeded as ever, is the place to remember the 
Archbishop-at-arms. Up the river, over against Star- 
kenburg, there is a rock amongst the vineyards where 
one can rest from a hot walk, and (if they have not re- 
moved it to make room for the railway) from the rock 
one can see the last link of a huge iron chain that the 
Countess built to stop Baldwin's boats. There one 
may well turn up the leaves of an old chronicle and 
picture Baldwin, the captured lion, making love for 
his hberty to the victorious Countess. There is a path 
known to the foresters and a few village folk, through 
the forest above Eltz which leads up to Maifeld, if you 
will leave the vaDey, or by a yet more deserted track 
to the ruins of Pyrmont. For my part I like the valley 
track, difficult as it is to find, better than the regular 
roads from Carden by Brohl or from Hatzenport up 
the rocky valley past Mettemich. The track passes a 
mill or two hidden in the narrow gorge of the Eltz, 
follows the windings of the stream, and brings one at 
last to the ruins of Pyrmont and the falls imder Pyr- 
mont bridge. But I doubt whether the way is not 
somewhat long for most that come to follow the 
valley. Pyrmont itself has very little of the char- 
acter of the Moselle ruins : it is of the Eifel, and does 
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not belong to the vaDey. By the other way to Pjnr- 
mont, the road by Miinster Maifeld, the voyager may 
obtain what is, I think, one of the most delightful 
pictures of the Eifel region. The round water-tower 
of Maifeld in the distance stands up as you pass the 
httle viUage of Mettemich, and behind it the horizon 
is bounded by the volcanic hills. Beyond them, some- 
where in a hollow, lie the abbey and lake of Maria 
Laach. Out of the hills the Romans hewed the stone 
pillars of the Treves bridge, and, in the caves of Nie- 
dermendig one may still see the basalt blocks as the 
Romans left them. But Laach and the mountains of 
Eifel are too far afield for the wanderer by Moselle. 
Through the quiet streets of Maifeld he will make his 
way to the Minster, " Sancti Martini in pago Ambitivo/' 
as a ninth century record has it. The church is of the 
thirteenth century, and for us that come from Moselle 
its chief interest is perhaps the tombstone of Cuno, 
Coimt of Eltz, who died and was buried here in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Else the Minster 
has little to cause delay. The road drops from Maifeld 
between fruit-trees to the village of Pillig, which hides 
the best view of the ruins of Pyrmont. As one de- 
scends one begins to realise that Pyrmont is after all 
a castle set on a rock, not a square fortaUce on the 
level plain : and so one comes down the old bridge 
over the Eltz, where in a wet season the water tumbles 
in a fine cascade over a weir. Pyrmont stands on its 
rock some distance from the stream in fme contrast 
to a couple of timbered buildings close beside the mill- 
pool. The steep path up to the ruins, be it noted, is 
not worth the labour of ascent, for Pyrmont is a square 
wall with a double row of ruined windows. The keep 
is apparently destined to fall as soon as it will, for it 
does not appear that any attempt is made to preserve 
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it. It was sold by Francis of Eltz (who had married 
a Pyrmont) sometime in the seventeenth century to 
a Bassenheim or some such family : under the French 
invaders it seems to have been sacked and destroyed 
and the parcel of ^pround about it to have been sold. 
There is a saying that you can see the pinnacles of Eltz 
from the simunit of Pjnrmont Keep, and I dare say it 
is true. 

Across some ruts in the rocky soil that go by the 
name of a road, one may reach the Kaifenheim road 
again. There is a conspiracy in Pjnrmont to send tired 
wayfarers out to the Swan Church, a sixteenth century 
pilgrimage chapel, restored inside and out in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The interior is graceful 
late-Gothic and is supported as usual by pillars without 
capitals, curving out like the "tree-churches" of 
Moselle into fine groining. The weathercock on the 
delicate spire is a swan, from which the church is sup- 
posed to take its name, for the church was built by 
three brothers of Pyrmont. Hauptmann beheves that 
the name was originaUy derived from a Knight of the 
Swan, who lies buried at Carden in the valley. But 
Hessel has an altogether more satisfactory theory. 
He believes that the late-Grothic structure superseded 
a Crusaders' church, built, as so many of the pilgrimage 
churches were, in fulfilment of a vow. The legend of 
the original church is as follows : — ^A Ejiight of Maif eld 
was captured by the infidels during " the crusade " 
(St. Bernard's crusade is the only one that counts in 
the valley of Moselle), and prayed to the Virgin to 
release him from a Saracen dungeon. And the Virgin 
heard. In a dream the knight saw a white swan pass 
through the dungeon wall and settle at his side. Then 
it spread its wings again, and the knight felt impelled 
to seat himself on its back. Forthwith the swan flew 
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away through the walls and over seas and fields and 
forests, until it settled again in the midst of a wide, 
snow-covered plain. And the knight awoke blessing 
St. Mary for a refreshing dream. He awoke cold, for 
it was midnight, and to his surprise the floor of his 
dungeon was covered with fme snow. Then he got up 
and looked round. The dungeon had disappeared : 
he was alone in the midst of the Maif eld and the sun 
was touching the Eifel hills. So, in the place where 
the swan had settled he built the " Swan Church." 
And the eighteenth century priest who took that tale 
from a church of the Ejiights of the Swan in Wiirtem- 
berg and adapted it to his lonely charge in the Maifeld, 
must have wondered how soon an antiquary would 
come along and accuse him of wilful plagiarism. 

There is a road from the Swan Church through 
Brohl to CardeUy and I doubt not it is the best way 
back to the river. For my part I do not like to retrace 
my steps, so that I have never yet seen the tops of the 
BUdenberg church and the ruins of Thurant from 
the comer of the road that leads down from Maifeld, 
though Maifelders tell you it is the finest view on 
Moselle just because, from the point of the road where 
the Blidenberg comes into sight with the hills of the 
Hunsriick beyond it, the Moselle in its deep-cut valley 
is out of sight. The Maifeld and the Hunsruck take 
the appearance of one continuous plain, as they may 
have been innumerable centuries ago when the river 
first began to cut its bed. 

Coming down to Carden instead of returning to Eltz 
or to Hatzenport, one misses, be it confessed, a very 
delightful bend of the vaUey in which Ues Miiden with 
its curious little church and timbered buildings, and 
from which a dead arm of the Moselle branches off 
through the mud-fiats. Opposite Miiden the Lutztal 
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ascends a valley of nut and fruit-trees and of water- 
mills and purling streams, a valley as graceful as most 
of the Moselle valleys are rugged. It is a bit of Wilt- 
shire in the midst of the mountains. The road from 
Miiden follows the dead arm of the stream, leaving the 
river to wind amongst the wide flats. This is one of the 
rare bends of the river where the vine appears not to 
flourish : it may be that the cliffs just shape here so 
as to cut off the sun, for even at midsummer it is cool 
on the flats near Miiden. It is a curious little segment 
of a valley which is so rich in sharp and sudden contrasts. 
A little farther, and the river bends southwards : the 
vine-terraces rise sharply again, and below them, at 
the foot of a rocky spur of the cliff, lies Garden with its ' 
church of St. Castor and the gabled roofs of its dese- 
crated timber houses. North and south, valleys lead 
up to the Eifel and the Hunsriick, from this ** sudden 
episode of the vine," as Hauptmann happily calls the 
river, to the comlands of the bleak plateau and to the 
volcanic hills. 

Carden must be one of the oldest Roman settle- 
ments east of Treves. It is certainly one of the oldest 
Christian communities, for a few years after Constan- 
tine legalised Christianity Saint Castor, apparently a 
hermit, began to act as missionary to the Celtic people 
living on the plateau above Carden. He seems to 
have been a muscular Christian, for he gave lessons 
in practical agriculture and cattle-breeding to the 
Celts, so that those who could not be converted by his 
preaching sought him that they might share in the 
obvious profits of his farming knowledge. On his death 
the little chapel that he built above Carden became a 
pilgrimage place, and the memory of St. Castor and 
his veneration survived all the ruin that was wrought 
by the Franks and them that followed. Louis the Pious 
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built St. Castor a church which still bears his name 
in Coblenz, and Bishop Hatto conveyed the bones of 
the Roman saint to their new and more magnificent 
resting-place just thirty-six years after the coronation 
of Charlemagne in Rome. But Carden retained both 
the memory and some relics of the saint, so that the 
three towers of St. Castor's Church in Coblenz far out- 
shone in repute the great Cathedral in Coblenz. Carden 
itself should be one of the most delightful viUages in 
Moselle, though it is now no more than a village. The 
beautiful windows of the Titheshouse that one sees from 
the railway, which runs a few feet from its front, are a 
promise of that which one finds in the village street. 
The titheshouse itself is a thirteenth century Roman- 
esque building like the old storehouse of the abbey 
farther up the street. The latter has mighty storerooms 
for com and a fine rentroom, a hall with exquisite 
double windows and pillars. It stands hard by the 
ruined cloisters of the abbey church of the Benedictines. 
There is little left, perhaps, of the buildings that once 
sheltered nuns ; but there are records that the nunneries 
became too worldly (there must be something in the 
nature of the river that is inimical to other-worldli- 
ness, for almost all the convents along the river have 
had to be shut for excessive worldliness at one time or 
other). At all events the convents were succeeded by 
cells of Franciscans : but the Franciscans gave place again 
to nims of their own order, and there were Franciscan 
nuns at Carden down to our own times. The nunnery 
has vanished and the two or three Romanesque build- 
ings, with the church, are all that remain of the great 
complex of monastic buildings that once made Carden 
famous. The church itself shows little traces of its 
once Romanesque form : its chief beauties are mostly 
early Gothic, and it does not appear that too mudi 
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care is given to the safe keeping even of those. There 
are two fine stone altars and a carving of the laying of 
Christ in the tomb : but there is also the gravestone 
of that Knight of the Swan who may have been a bene- 
factor of the Swan Church on the Maifeld. The rest 
is ruin. Indeed Carden altogether is not a place one 
cares to stay long in. It prompts to melancholy, for 
it is so obviously of the past — its few Romanesque 
buildings are but a fragment of a past splendour and 
its Renaissance buildings are represented by one solitary 
example. The place is a tomb, and it is somehow fitting 
that its guide-book fame should rely largely on the dismal 
mottoes of the gravestones which pave the church. Sive 
aeriua 6ive ciiivs metam properamus in unam. On the 
brightest of June days Carden is depressing. I have the 
feeling that the Persian poet would have fled in dismay. 



*' The bird of time hath but a little way 
To flutter, and the bird is on the wing. 
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So, though it may happen to ba a walking-stick 
memory, I have never been able to pass through Carden 
without the graveyard feeling. It is enough to add 
that though the view from the little Zils chapel, high 
up on the cliff above Carden, is said, with some pro- 
bability, to be as fine as any from Metz to Coblenz, old 
folk will teU you that there is no luck about Carden 
since the last true relic of the saint was stolen away 
by some Englishmen to be carried to a Church of St. 
Castor in Northampton. And if you need more evi- 
dence of the fate that broods on this little mediaeval 
village, you may ask your way to the Sunday Mill. For 
the Sunday Mill was built of Gothic fragments from nun- 
neries of Carden : one year after its building the stream 
dried up and has run so irregularly since that the mill is 
called Sunday Mill, since all its week-days are Sabbaths ! 



CHAPTER XV 

FROM TBEIS TO COGHBM 

Opposite Garden, at the mouth of the Wildbach, lies 
Treis, perhaps the most happily situated town be- 
tween Cochem and Coblenz. I do not mean that it is 
itself particidarly beautiful, for almost all that was old in 
Treis has vanished : its church is of distressful modem 
Gothic and its timber houses have grown few and of 
small repute. But no '* march of progress " can rob Treis 
of its position just at the junction of three valleys de- 
scending to the Moselle and at the entrance to the 
Flaumbach Thai. Treis must be dear to lovers of 
Moselle, because its modem houses stand respectfully 
aside lest they doak the wonderful picture of the ruined 
Treiserburg on its pyramid in the very mouth of the 
three valleys and in the midst of the hill-landscape 
opened like the petals of a rose to the eyes of him that 
can see. From each side of the picture three ridges 
descend sharply with the slopes of rock or vineyards 
or trees towels the opening of the valley. The third 
ridge to your left continues westward, and forms a 
fitting backgroimd to the two low conical hills in the 
midst of the valley on the westward of which stands the 
keep of the ruined Treiserburg. Behind it, on a lower 
ridge, one may detect from some points a second ruin, 
the still more venerable Wildburg, whose existence 
was imperilled and raison d'Stre removed when the 
Counts of Rheineck lost their rights to Count Hermann 
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of the Pfalz, and the latter built the Treiserburg in a 
position to dominate its older neighbour. However, 
one may be grateful to Count Hermann, since the 
position he chose for his new castle makes it a most 
picturesque addition to the scene. 

In spring or autumn there can scarcely be a more 
romantic walk than by the Flaumbach valley under the 
flank of the ridge whidi, like the back of some monstrous 
dinosaur, carries the keep of the Treiserburg and the 
ruined " palast " or dwelling-portion of the Wildburg — 
upstanding spines on the scaled back. 

Higher up the valley stands the new convent of 
Engelsport, replacing the Gothic ruins of a Premon- 
stratensian foundation. '^ Porta Angelica/' the Angel's 
Gate, was the name its founders gave to the convent, 
perhaps not altogether without reference to the '^ strait 
and narrow way," and the golden temptations to wander 
out of it on either side. For the monks and nuns had a 
very keen eye for landscape, and the names they chose 
here in the Virgin Valley are as expressive, and as 
inviting, as one could desire. Who could help delaying 
his voyage by the river in order to wander through 
the " Angel's Gate," or who, reaching ancient Pommem 
on the other bank, could resist the temptation to follow 
to its end in the hills the beautiful ** Rosarum Vallis," 
Rosental ? In the Valley of Roses, as at the Angels' 
Gate, stood a convent-haunt of ancient peace. 

Treis stood once at the head of perhaps the only 
Roman bridge which spanned the river between Treves 
and Coblenz. On both banks excavations have re- 
sulted in the discovery of Roman military remains, 
coins, medals« pottery, pavement, weapons, and so 
forth ; whilst on the '' Schock," a 1400-foot hill east- 
ward of Treis, according to Trinius, lance-heads, arms, 
armour, and coins were found in plenty. On the other 
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bank there stood not long ago fragments of a Roman 
wall, and broken vaulting showing traces of colour ; 
from the description, the fragment must have resembled 
the lonely grave above Senhals. It is possible that 
those lance-heads and fragments of armour foimd on 
the Schock mark the last stand of the last Roman 
legion left to defend the passage of the river. 

For a space after Treis the cliffs descend so abruptly 
to the river that not even the incredible industry of 
Moselle can find place to hew a vineyard or room to 
raise the protecting wall. Then the valley opens out 
again, the vine-dad hills on the left bank slope more 
gently to the stream, and from a little coppice of fruit- 
trees rises the weather-beaten tower of the fortified 
titheshouse of the Leyen family. The old ceUars 
wherein their dues were stored are still in existence, and 
still serve their ancient purpose. Else Pommem has 
little else to show ; only as a matter of curiosity be it 
mentioned that the village once famous for its apples 
{" Pomaria " = apple-garden) is now equally famous for 
its wine, as indeed are all the slopes this side the river 
from Hatzenport almost to"Cochem. 

The river from Pommem to Clotten passes one of 
the most beautiful stretches of the lower valley. The 
vineyard hills of the right bank are broken into long 
'^ grats " or sharp ridges, running down to the stream, 
whilst the steep left bank is clothed with trees. For 
nearly three miles the river keeps almost a straight 
west to east course, so that at any point from Treis to 
Clotten there is a vista up or down the river, or both. 
There are so many "finest stretches of the river," 
officially labelled as such by local guides, that I am 
afraid to suggest that this three miles or so from 
Pommem to Clotten really is the finest. At any rate, 
for sheer beauty of romantic river scenery it would be 
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hard to beat, and it remains my favomite even when, 
as sometimes happens, the road is ahnost unendurably 
hot. Clotten itself may surely claim to be exceptionally 
picturesque even in a valley which is one long gallery 
of beautiful pictures. Coming down by steamer from 
Cochem one July day, I heard a lady complain that her 
eyes ached, and she was obliged to take to a novel. 
" I have looked and looked so long on both sides that I 
can stand it no longer," she said, and forthwith retired 
to the cabin with a book, to avoid the lust of the eyes ! 

Clotten lies partly along the narrow stretch of river- 
bank between the vineyards and the stream, and partly 
it is piled up, house upon house, with its Gothic church 
crowning aU, along a kind of wide gash in the hiUs. In 
front of it, as one approaches from the east, a sharp 
ridge runs down like the wings of a stage set. The 
ridge cuts off about half the chancel of the church, but 
on the very top of it stand the scanty fragments of its 
ancient castle. It is for the sake of this view of Clotten 
that one travels upstream from Coblenz, for it is a 
picture famous and imique. 

The little late-Grothic church which once stood on 
the hill has been swallowed by a larger modem building, 
but, in pleasant contrast to most enlargements, the 
new is simply added to the old work instead of re- 
placing it. There is one feature of this church which 
is of particular interest. The central pillar, a long 
straight shaft without capital, branches at the top into 
twelve ribs supporting the groining. The shaft and 
the ribs represent a tree with twelve branches — in other 
words the builder did deliberately what the architect 
of the more famous late-Gothic churches of Ediger, 
Enkirch, Fankel did less obviously, and, if one dare 
venture an opinion, more gracefully. Still amongst 
the '' Tree Churches " of Moselle, whereof one finds and 
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admires so many between Bemcastel and Coblenz, this 
of Gotten holds deservedly a prominent place. 

Side by side with its gallery of landscapes, the river 
gives us a gallery of portraits. Sometimes they are 
fanciful pictures of Lancelots, Gareths, Guineveres, and 
Lynettes. Sometimes they are character sketches 
from history, and then they are usually tragic. The 
tragedy of Clotten is connected for ever with the name 
of the child Richenza, daughter of Coimt Ehrenfried 
and niece of Otto III, who was married at twelve years 
old to that bundle of physical and mental diseases the 
miserable Mieczislaus II, Eang of Poland. It is said 
that the marriage was arranged by her imcle Otto, as 
sign and symbol of his covenant of friendship with 
Boleslaus, the second Christian King of Poland. 
Richenza must have been thirty-four years old when her 
husband ultimately became king. For ten years 
Richenza, as Queen of Poland, conducted the business 
of the kingdom with a skill and honesty it had rarely 
enjoyed, and when her wretched husband died she was 
appointed Regent de jure as she had long been de faeto^ 
But the Polish nobles by no means approved her all 
too modem methods, and soon she was obliged to fly to 
Germany with her fourteen-year-old son, Casimir. She 
was never in need of money, for she came of a wealthy 
family, and to her fell lands and fortunes left by her 
childless relatives ; for a time, however, she wandered 
from place to place, restless, unhappy, until finally her 
wanderings brought her to quiet Clotten. The dear 
waters of the river, the steep hills and patient, gentle 
river-folk brought peace to her weary spirit, and on 
the hilltop she rebuilt the old castle, then in ruin, and 
set herself to a Dorcas-life of good works. "Many 
good deeds she did, and gave great possessions to the 
churches and ever were the poor holpen of her." 
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But there was one great trouble to face before 
finally she found rest under the stone flags of St. Mary's 
Church in Cologne. Her son Casimir, heir to the 
Polish throne, had taken the vows of Clugny, and his 
mother, knowing the fate that befalls kings, urged him 
never to quit the monastery save for the grave. But 
when a few years later the Polish nobles sent a de- 
putation urging him to return, the temptation proved 
too great for him. That the motive of the Polish 
nobles was purely a selfish one he did not know, nor 
that the Emperor Conrad had refused his aid against 
the Bohemian inroads so long as Poland had no king. 
The Pope gave his dispensation, and Casimir, the novice 
of Clugny, went out again to sit upon a dangerous 
throne. Richenza's heart was whoUy broken by this 
blow ; henceforth she was seen no more abroad, but 
spent her time in the chapel of the Burg, or in a tiny 
hermitage in the village. The hermitage is said to be 
included in one of the old houses of Clotten, but it does 
not appear that anyone in recent years has rediscovered 
it. Richenza died in 1060, leaving her vast possessions 
in the valley " from Cochem to Eltz " to the Abbey of 
Brauweiler, near Cologne. 

In the treasury of the Rathaus of Clotten there is 
said to be preserved a grim relic of a very different 
historical character. The relic, whose existence to 
the present day is perhaps somewhat mythical, is the 
middle finger of the right hand of the Spanish Captain, 
Oliver Tempelius, one of the most ruthless freebooters 
from the Netherlands. About the year 1580 Oliver 
TempeUus, with 800 horsemen, broke into Germany 
and ravaged the Rhenish districts from the frontier 
to Coblenz. Cologne he failed to capture, but Bonn 
and Andemach were burned, and with each success his 
band of freebooters increased. They spared neither 
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old nor young, man, woman, nor child. Countrymen 
and burghers, with their wives and servants, were put 
to infamous tortures to make them disclose hidden 
treasure : Miinster Maifeld bought release from the 
terror at a huge price ; Garden, refusing to pay, was 
sacked and burned. Finally, on his violent path west- 
wards, Tempelius encamped a few miles below Gotten. 
The village was almost unprotected, and the huge 
ransom Tempelius would surely demand could by no 
means be paid. But the men of Clotten were in a 
comer, and their backs were to the wall. When 
Tempelius sent his envoys to demand an impossible 
'^ tribute," the men of Clotten, meeting them before 
the half -ruined waUs, bade the freebooter " come and 
take his tribute." Then, when the envoys had de* 
parted, the Clotten burghers set to work and built 
overnight a low rampart from the slope of the ridge 
to the river. Oliver, as usual, commenced his march 
on Clotten late at night. No scouts were sent ahead 
of his now disorderly horde of rufiians, for success had 
made them contemptuous of resistance. Li the dark 
hour before dawn— or more probably in the morning 
fog which is a characteristic feature of the valley — 
Tempelius and his band reached the low wall. There 
was a short halt, and Tempelius' archers discharged 
some arrows, but the Clotteners did not show them- 
selves. 

The freebooting captain laughed, and himself was 
the first to scramble up the waU. He sprang into the 
ditch on the other side, and as he did so a Clottener 
lying perdu behind the wall struck through his right 
hand with a knife. A trumpet rang out, and from all 
sides the Clotteners sprang out from the ambush. Two 
himdred of Tempelius' best riders fell at the first onset, 
the rest lost all order and discipline in the rout of their 
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disorderly companions, and TempeUus himself escaped 
narrowly with a handful of troopers to the dense forest 
of the Maifeld. He returned no more to the Moselle. 
There is a vestige of a moimd below Gotten which is 
called " the Rampart/' and is still pointed to as the 
spot where Tempelius met with his defeat. 

Above Clotten the cliffs dose in once more upon the 
wonderful valley ; ahead the rocks, hewn here and there 
into vineyards (they reckon the vineyards not by the 
area here but by the vine-stock), close in the reach so 
that it keeps its appearance of a long and narrow lake 
imtil one reaches the bend, passes by the last out- 
standing ridge, and suddenly the river opens to show 
yet another of its masterpieces, " the verily royal city," 
Cochem. 



CHAPTER XVI 



" HATZENPORTER LAY " 



" That which always gladdens the wine-lover is this : that with wine of 
Moselle a man may truly quench his thirst. And thii he may not du with 
the vintage of the Rhine." — Tbinius. 

A SMOKY lamp hangs from the middle beam of a low- 
roofed, long, and narrow room on the groimd-floor of 
a two-story inn. Outside, a fine rain, so fine that it 
hardly makes hollows in the stream, falls pitilessly 
upon river and vineyard. It grows cold even behind 
double windows, and the company roimd the worn 
deal table look indignantly upon the last-comer as he 
opens the door and hobbles in with the aid of a stick, 
shaking the drops from his cap. It is Cruger, the re- 
tired railway guard, and incidentally a wearer of the 
Iron Cross. Else there are gathered round the table most 
of our summer friends. Moritz of Cues is here, a little 
more apathetic than when we met him on the Lands- 
hut ; Moenhardt of Moselkem, miller and moraliser ; 
Jacob, sometime of Eltz and now of Ekliger ; and lastly 
the '^ young man Absalom," Cramer from Coblenz. 
Friend Friedrichs puts a shovelful of fresh coke on the 
great iron stove, turns up the lamp a trifle, and waits 
for orders. By their orders you shall know them. 
Cruger will have a schoppen of EUerer, Friedrichs' 
own growth, and therefore reliable. Moritz has a half- 
bottle of last year's Senheimer Lay, perhaps the only 
vineyard on the river that came safely through the 
troubles of 1910. Jacob is for Cobemer Pfarrgut, 
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sharp and sugarless, but clean and infinitely refreshing. 
Cramer takes Brauneberg, a tricky vintage, perhaps 
1908, which may possibly disappoint him, but is bottled 
by Schorlemer Lieser, Minister of Am^ulture and the 
Kaiser's friend. You notice that Cramer alone, the 
townsman, takes a vintage that anyone has ever heard 
of. And we ? Well, we wait for Moenhardt. For 
this is the great moment. Those glasses and pints 
and Schoppens and Miserabelchens, when we were 
thirsty in the heat of the day, were of no importance. 
That bottle after the long ride from Treves to Bem- 
castel was simply a quencher of thirst. The litre we 
shared under the bridge at Trarbach was a pledge of 
friendship, drunk to the accompaniment of thick 
sandwiches or with one hand on the cycle-handle. 
But this, — this is the great moment, the Revelation in 
the innermost temple of Bacchus, the hour of the 
Eleusinian Mystery of Moselle. And Moenhardt of 
Moselkem, white-haired, half-toothless, and wholly 
childlike, is High Priest. 

He lays a hand on Friedrichs' shoulder, and just 
whispers — " Hatzenporter Lay, 1905." 

Bethink you 1 Now, at this moment, in some ^' gold- 
glittering paradise of gilded youth " by Thames-side, 
some wiseacre is consulting an unusually honest wine 
list, seeking, from, it may be, half a dozen names under 
the heading of Moselle, one wine that will sound palat- 
able. "'X. Y. Z. Beerenauslese" perhaps, a palpable fraud 
labeUed " Reserve for Great Britain " (the only coimtry 
fool enough to drink the stuff) : or Braimeberg (once, 
only once, we f oimd a genuine cask of it in Fleet Street, 
and that was a decade agone) : or Piesporter — ^if the 
wine-card be unusually loquacious — ^wine that belike 
never saw Piesport, or, for a matter of that, any vine- 
yard of Moselle. 
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Here, in this smoke-begrimed^ weather-beaten river- 
side inn, where, if anywhere, you would expect men, 
^^y gods, to drink nectar, Brauneberg, Bemcastel, 
Piesporter, Urziger — ^the oldest and wisest of all takes 
a wine whereof, I warrant me, no merchant in London 
has so much as heard. 

Friedrichs smiles : slides out through the heavy 
door which, because of the draught, he only opens just 
wide enough to let him pass, and presently returns 
with a bottle bearing only a tiny label pasted askew 
round the neck. ^' Hatzenporter Lay, Crescenz C. 
Ohlig/' Thanks to one of the most intelligent wine- 
laws of the world that word ^^ Crescenz " is a guarantee 
— ^an absolute guarantee — that the wine is not only of 
Hatzenport but absolutely pure. Undoctored, unmixed 
" natur-rein." Following Moenhardt's lead, you order 
your bottle — ^it comes stone-cold as should be all Moselle 
— and pour a measure quickly into the tall Roman glass. 
Cork up the bottle again quickly, and hold the glass 
up to the light. It is a little green to the eye — almost 
the colour of hay-ripe grass rather than amber like the 
^' Doctor." But it gives off an aroma of which the 
room is at once full : for the bouquet of Hatzenport 
is the innermost mystery of Moselle. And now, let a 
full sip of it lie on the tongue and slide gently down 
the throat — sip again to get that mocking, elusive 
fragrance — again, for still that haunting memory will 
not stay with you. Again — and again. Behold, the 
bottle is empty, and the fragrance still defies I For 
that is the everlasting miracle whereof no other wine 
in the world shall show the like for ever. 

To each initiate, it may be, the revelation is other 
than that of his neighbour or even his friend. I know 
delightful hosts, men of much experience, to whom 
Hatzenport is anathema, and who buy only Saar 
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Valley wines, Scharzhofberger and the like, which to 
you or to me perhaps taste ^' flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able." But if you ask the reason for their choice it is 
always the same — ^the fleeting savour on the tongue 
half-caught and lost again. Of one thing you may 
be sure, pure wine of Moselle, whether it grow above 
Treves or below Thurant, is always clean, and always 
wholesome, '^Viniun Mosellanum est omni tempore 



sanum." 



Of the very best and most famous wines Blumberger, 
the expert of experts, wrote : " Only if you have been 
careful, exceeding careful, in the choice of your parents 
shall you succeed even here in the valley in tasting it 
may be one glass of the most famous of all. In the 
district of Bemcastel there are 5500 statute acres 
under cultivation, but of these only 200 produce wine 
of the first class. Of the 4600 acres in the district of 
Tr&ves only 120 produce wine of the first class." Whence 
then, think you, come the thousands of bottles of 
Bemcastler Doktor that you buy in London or Berlin^ 
or even Cologne and Coblenz, for a matter of four or five 
shillings a bottle ? It is the same with Brauneberg, 
Piesporter, Zeltinger — in fact with any wine that has 
made a name. Hear Blumberger again : ^* Thousands 
of Fuder (a Fvd is either a thousand or 960 litres) 
that were at home in Winningen or Hatzenport or 
Garden go out into the world under the names of 
Piesporter and Brauneberg and Bemcastler. They are 
the common soldjjsrs, the great army of privates which 
has gone out into all the world and won the battle 
which history places to the credit of the generals ! " 
The new German law has changed all that. You may 
no longer seU a sour wine grown in a simless patch below 
Winningen in a bottle labeUed Bemcastler, and you 
may no longer sell sugar and water mixed with lees of 
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Rhine-wine and chemicals as ^^ sound MoseUe." But 
I can discover no official objection to the same old 
trash appearing on an English wine list. 

So much or so little of the wine : what of the vine- 
dresser ? There are, perhaps, no vineyards so pictur- 
esque as those of Moselle. They cUmb up at an angle 
of forty or even fifty degrees from the bank or the 
roadside to a height of 500 feet, terrace upon terrace 
walled at the foot of each to save the broken slate and 
the manure and even the vines themselves from being 
washed down to the river by the streams of molten 
snow. E^h basket of slate or manure must be carried 
up for the most part on the back from the roadside, 
and it may cost a full hour to climb the steep hill with 
such a load. And if the phylloxera or another of the 
hundred enemies of the vine-dresser does not destroy 
the plant, or the whole vineyard does not become con- 
demned by the ever vigilant inspector, and if there is 
sun enough to ripen the grape and rain enough to swell it, 
each basket of the tiny fruit must be carried again on the 
back down the steep road to the wheeled tubs or the 
presses that at the harvest line all the roads. And if 
all things be favourable, as in such a year as this of the 
comet, the best that there has been since Halley^s 
comet was last sighted an hundred years ago, it may be 
that the owner of the vineyard has after all no fruit of 
all his labour. The vineyard may be so heavily mort- 
gaged that all the profit goes to some financier who 
knows nothing of all the joys and sorrows of Moselle. 

We leave the slow train from Coblenz at Cattenes 
over against Aiken. It is early yet, and the whole 
valley is clothed in dense mist. From the ferry one 
cannot even see the opposite bank, but overhead the 
sun begins to struggle through the mist, and the cold 
gives way slowly to the warmth of a sunny day in late 
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October. The Aiken ferryman shakes his head. '^ You 
be a visitin' the harvest, eh I But 'tis waste of your 
time. 'Tis all lies that they puts in the papers ; the 
pretty girls apickin' of the grapes is all old women, and 
the pickin' is cold work and nowise merry. Moreby- 
token the harvest be all finished hereabouts. Higher 
up agen the Krampen I won't say but you will find 'em 
at work still. And much good may it do ye." 

In a way the old man is right. Down here the 
committee has long since fixed the day whereon the 
harvest may commence. The vineyards are so divided 
into sections belonging to different proprietors that 
none but a native can tell one man's property from 
another, so to avoid surreptitious removal of a neigh- 
bour's landmarks and eke his grapes, the local com- 
mittees appoint one day on which the vintage may 
begin. Here it is already over but higher up the valley 
they will hold on to the last possible moment. The 
more the sun now, the better the wine. Sometimes 
when the heat of the summer has held off until late 
August, and then the autumn months are warm, as so 
often happens, the vintage will begin late in November. 
Last year, which was imexampled in its evil character, 
a dozen acres of grapes near Bemcastel were sold for 
one penny to anybody that would pick the fruit. Men 
held on to the last, and then wrote off the year's work 
and expenses as dead loss. This year the grapes of 
the best vineyards are worth a shilling a poimd for all 
that the dry summer has stunted them and made them 
so small as to be unpalatable in their fresh state. Here 
and there the sun has split and dried them so that when 
you pull a bimch from the six foot vine-stock it looks 
like a small handful of badly dried sultanas. 

We will go on up the valley. As the sun grows 
warmer the mist dissolves, and presently, when we come 
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at last to the Krampen, the whole glory of the yellow 
and golden harvest of Moselle is revealed. Mile after 
mile the yellowing vines reach up from the riverside ; 
the sun gilds them and strikes their wonderful contrasts 
to the dark rock which here and there breaks up the 
vineyards. All along the roadside imder the walls of 
rough stone are drawn up the green shallow tubs into 
which the grapes are thrown for first transport, whilst 
here and there stand the wheeled presses which are for 
the first crushing. One's first sight of MoseUe grapes in 
the mass is a bitter disappointment ; almost without ex- 
ception nowadays the grapes are those of the Riesling, 
a Le which is supposed to be of Italian origin, possibly 
even the vine of the famous Falemian vintage ; but the 
grape of the Riesling is small, and requires better 
weather conditions for its maturing than the fruit of 
other vines, though the vine is hardier and is believed 
to be less susceptible to disease. Except in the Lieser 
valley there is little red wine made, and that little is 
of small account. Add that in a good year an acre of 
vines produces two or at most three Fuder of wine, 
and that in an average year the total produce of the 
Moselle vineyards will be about thirty thousand Fuder, 
and you have the chief facts regarding the vintage. 
Those thirty thousand Fuder (thirty million quarts) 
represent a value of about one million pounds sterling, 
taking " the rough with the smooth." Thirty-five years 
ago a record vintage produced eighty million litres, and 
1911, in quality one of the best in the past century, 
had hardly an average yield in quantity. The price of 
1911 is fairly high ; though, frankly, good as the wine is, 
it is still not the record wine of 1811, whereof the 
reputation still lives in vintners' rhymes and roundelays 
to this present day. It will not be a wine whereof 
the vintners' children will tell their children's children. 
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At the top of the old street leading up from Ediger 
we ask the way to Friedrichs' vineyard. ** Second to 
your right and third uphill," comes the answer. So we 
commence the steep and narrow ascent between the 
six-foot vine-stocks. Just at the bottom we meet 
an old crony with her " Pechoff " on her back. The 
Pechoff is a tall basket narrowing to a point at the 
bottom, and it will take some eighty pounds weight of 
fruit. All the way up the mountain path you meet 
men, women, and even boys carrying these eighty- 
pound baskets down from the hillside. If you do not 
lose your way in the maze of tiny, sometimes almost 
indistinguishable, paths, you will presently come upon 
the portion of Friedrichs, and will find him and all his 
staff, and most of his family, down to the youngest, at 
work amongst the grapes. Watch the veteran with his 
'^ Legal," a little round basket something like a half- 
bushel measure, at his side. His expert fingers are 
blue with the bitter cold here on the hillside, sticky 
and clammy with the juice of the grapes, and almost 
stiff with the sheer muscular effort (for it is no child's- 
play to pluck the grapes clean), but still they gather 
bunch by bunch neatly, swiftly. The grapes are 
precious, grape for grape. Note how, if but one grape 
falls, Friedrichs stoops to pick it up from the ground. 
Then he takes a look at the work of his assistants. A 
tap on the shoulder and a sharp remark, ^^ You'll be 
getting the Pritsche to-night," calls the picker's atten- 
tion to a bunch or two left hanging on a plucked vine. 
The custom of the Pritsche has, I believe, pretty nearly 
vanished from the vineyards of Moselle, though it is 
still found all along the Rhine and the name survives 
in the Moselle vineyards as a warning. If a picker 
were found to have left hanging on a vine a bunch of 
more than five (sometimes seven) grapes, it was the 
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custom that he should receive due punishment in the 
evening. If a girl, she was held down by a lad, or if a 
lad he was held by a girl, whilst others of the company 
administered a sound drubbing with a ^^ Pritsche," 
originally the wooden sword of a Harlequin. The 
Harlequin and his sword, possibly typical of the vintage, 
can be made out with a little trouble in one of the 
ornaments on the roof of the church at Ediger. Later 
the name " Pritsche " was transferred from the instru- 
ment of punishment to the corpus delicti, so that to 
^^ leave the pritsche hanging " meant to be a careless 
vine-gatherer. 

The sun sets slowly behind the " Kochkessel " and 
the '^ Konig." A glow almost like the famous Alpine 
Glow lights up the valley, which has long been in the 
shade. Redder than before shows up the red sandstone 
which crowns the hill like the ruins of some ancient 
redoubt, and far down by the roadside some gatherer 
starts a verse of song, a chaunt : 

'< A huntsman went a hunting 
All on a winter day : 
Who met the huntsman hunting ? 
A maiden in his way ! " 

But it is too cold for singing, and too cold for 
flirting even. Besides, the girls have their oldest and 
most worthless dresses on ; their ears and heads are 
bound about with thick coarse cloths, and their hands 
are stiff with cold. The great oxen draw slowly the 
green '^ Butten," into which the little mills have crushed 
the grapes ; a light shines out from the first cottage 
in Ediger, and away beyond the curve of the hill you 
may catch sight of the red hght on the railway signal 
outside the Emperor William tunnel. The last Pechoff 
has been carried down the hill, the last vine been 
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the ingathering, but a month afterwards when the 
wine was already clearing in the butts, and the ^' Most '' 
was ready for drinking. A remnant of the tasting- 
festival, for such were these feasts, is found at Winningen, 
and, so far as I know, it is the last that remains. 

We have come wellnigh to the end of our wanderings. 
The Valley of Knights ends with Cobem, and gradually 
the stream widens, villas, showing the neighbourhood 
of a wealthy town, begin to line the banks ; here and 
there appears the ominous notice that trespassers will 
be prosecuted, whilst boathouses, private landing stages, 
muffled motor boats and the like betoken the end of 
the freedom and world-forgetfulness of the ancient 
villages of Moselle. On the left bank appears the low- 
lying township of Winningen, and here, for all practical 
purposes, are the last of the great vineyards. True, 
there is wine grown on the low slopes by Guls and 
Bisholder, but it lacks the true taste, and St. Peter, 
if that version of the legend may be trusted, cut down 
the wooden bowl, in which Giilser was served, with the 
edge of his sword, not because he had drunk so deep, 
but in order that those who followed should not hurt 
their stomachs with the sharp draught. (That the 
men of Giils tell the story otherwise you may suppose. 
For justice I have told their story earlier.) Here at 
Winningen we may halt for the last time. Its villas 
and its stuccoed series of fiats have but little attraction. 
True, there are sundry quaint old nooks and comers, 
but in the main Winningen is a modern town ; despite 
the fact that, as Windiga, it was once a Roman 
settlement. But the reputation of Winningen depends 
not upon its ancestry, nor even upon the fact that its 
vineyards are said to cover an acreage second in size 
to one at most upon the river : Winningen is famous 
because here alone is preserved in good years the Feast 
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of the Vintage. It is not without significance that 1911 
was the first year since 190-1 in which the Winningen 
product was considered worthy of a festival. 

There is one moment in the winegrower's year at 
which the suspense is peculiarly tense — the moment 
when two pair of strong arms begin to swing back and 
forth the great wooden beam of the winepress and the 
sticky *' Most " begins to trickle into the tub. Into 
the green and almost slimy liquid thus expressed the 
expert puts a little sugar-barometer, an instrument 
invented by one Oechsle to test the percentage of sugar 
in the Most. As the index rises on the instrument all 
necks are craned forward : then, as the index stops at 
ninety or even ninety-three and ninety-four, a voice 
at the back of the cellar near the entrance says, '^ The 
Vintage is worth a Company ! " The news spreads 
like wildfire, and soon every street corner re-echoes 
the tidings, " 'Tis worth a Company.*' Originally, 
no doubt, the Company was connected with the feudal 
service paid to the lord of the manor by the yoimg girls 
and boys, but feudal serfdom was abolished hereabouts 
at the end of the eighteenth century, and since then 
the " Company " is an assembly of " yoimg men and 
virgins from eighteen years old and onwards," whose 
part in the Vintage Festival of Winningen is very like 
that played by Valentine couples in England years 
ago. The *' Company " of yoimg men and maidens 
take charge of the arrangements for the festival : 
each youth is expected to provide about twenty litres 
of wine and each maiden about eight litres : as there 
were last year 104 members of the Company, there were 
collected at the outset nearly fifteen hundred litres 
of wine, which was selected by experts amongst the 
Company from the cellars of the respective parents. 
The lads nowadays wear extremely modem costumes, 
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top-hats and frock-coats, whilst the girls are dressed in 
white with coloured sashes about their waists and sprays 
of vine over their breast. Coloured dresses and shoes, 
jewellery and ** frizzed " hair are forbidden, and if 
any of the Company are found in possession of these 
imlawful attributes their shoes will be snatched off 
their feet and their hair let down. The lads also pro- 
vide the ox which used to be presented by the lord of 
the manor, and the girls bring to the " Kost-Haus " 
the necessary cooking and eating utensils as well as 
the vegetables. The whole of the eating utensils — 
plates, sauce-boats, knife-handles, forks, dishes, and 
spoons at the Company dinner are of pewter, the old 
part of it representing perhaps one of the finest collec- 
tions in the world. The only eating or drinking vessels 
not of pewter are some beakers of white milk-glass out 
of which the new wine of the lucky year is drunk. 
Properly speaking these glasses do not belong to the 
wine at all, but to the " Feder-weiss," the Most when 
it has begun to ferment, and has formed a kind of foam 
looking like swansdown. This is the deadliest stage of 
the wine, and whoso looks too long upon the wine when 
it is feather-white wiU wake next morning with the most 
ghastly kind of headache known to science. As an 
illustration of the deadly character of the gas thrown 
off by the wine in this stage, I cilUed the following 
from a Rhenish paper : 

"BiNOKN, October ISth. 

" Yesterday evening at nine o'clock two workmen 
employed in some wine-cellars here were overcome by 
the fumes rising from the fermenting wine. Owing to 
the dangerous nature of the gas thrown off by the fer- 
mentation, no one dared to enter the cellar, and it 
became necessary to send for the foreman of the water 
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works, who entered the cellar with the protection of a 
patent helmet and succeeded in bringing out the two 
workmen. With medical assistance, efforts to revive 
one of the men proved successful, but the other was 
already dead when brought out. This is the second 
case of death by suffocation with wine-gas in this season.' ' 
The festival at Winningen begins punctually at 
midday on a Monday, usually the last Monday in 
November, and it lasts a full week, though nominally 
every other day is, for extremely obvious reasons, a 
'^rest-day." llie first ceremonial observance is the 
" fetching of the brides," that is of the maidens of the 
Company, which is performed by the lads, who march 
behind an excellent brass band and are led by the 
Cellarer : the latter is marked out by a white sash 
across his black waistcoat and by the huge ''Stutz" 
or wooden can which he carries enwrapped in tendrils 
of the vine. There is a down in the procession who 
offers pinches of snuff from an immense snuff-box, 
said to be three hundred years old. When all the Com- 
pany have been collected, the procession goes to the 
dancing-hall, where only the members of the Company 
are permitted to dance. Neither may strangers dance 
here, nor may members of the Company dance elsewhere. 
In the evening there is a picturesque torchlight proces* 
sion to the banquet-hall. On the second day tiiere is 
a procession through the old streets, and this is perhaps 
the most interesting of all, for the lads and girls in their 
ordinary vineyard clothes represent in groups all the 
joys and sorrows of the winegrower's year. The pro- 
cession is led, of course, by Bacchus on his tub, and is 
closed by a lad with a bell, symbolic of the bell rung 
to admit the child-gleaners when the grape-harvest is 
officially over. In the various groups are included 
lads canying, strapped across their backs, copies of the 

x2 
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chemical sprinklers used in the vineyards; but these 
sprinklers are filled with another fluid, and they cause 
endless merriment. The other days of the festival 
are a repetition of the foregoing, but the last day, the 
Monday, sees the famous pot*auction, when everybody 
bids hastily for the pewter pots because there is no 
more wine for anybody who has not got a pot, and, 
finally, there is an auction of the Company lasses. 
The purchase in the latter case is only nominal, for the 
sum bidden is only payable as to one-tenth : thus ten 
marks bidden represents one mark payable, and the 
money is used to replenish the Company's coffers and 
to buy more wine. It appears that all the successful 
bidder ofiicially gets is a kiss from his pretty purchase 
coram piMieo, but it not infrequently happens that 
the official kiss is followed by others not so public and 
not so official, so that ere the next grapes ripen in the 
famous vineyards of the Owl there be not a few lasses 
in Winningen who will never again claim place in a 
Company. And this was also the way with the Com* 
panics of Saint Valentine. 

• •••••• 

Thus ends the year of the vineyard, and thus, too, 
oiu: pilgrimage by Moselle. As we leave Winningen 
after the festival, a little sad at heart perhaps that we 
should have neither lot nor part in this merrymaking, 
snow begins to fall as the November sun sets in a bank 
of fog. It is already bitter cold by the river, and, 
without r^^t, we leave the slow train at Cobleni to 
take places in the international sleeping-car which 
shall bear us south into the sunshine, or north to a 
pipe, a bookcase and the fireside. 

As we left the little churdi of Aiken and passed 
the picture of the Crucifixion under the ardiway, 
amongst the ancient wax-drippings from votive candles 
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that are no longer replaced we saw a broken wooden 
cross, a little peasant's symbol lying neglected in a 
comer. My companion picked it up, put it in his 
pocket and carried it down the stone steps. At the 
bottom he suddenly stopped, asked me to wait a 
moment, and ran back up tiie steps. ** I have apologised 
to Moselle,'' he said when he rejoined me. He had 
put back the broken wooden cross, lest he commit 
sacrilege against the Virgin of Lorraine 
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